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ADVERTISEMENT. 


C  Written  about  they  tar  11 66,  J 


X  HERE  can  be  no  occasion  for  much  parade 
in  introducing  a  Collection  of  this  light  and  su- 
perficial  nature  to  the  world.  It  is  only  hoped 
that,  in  >uch  a  variety  of  Remjlrks  and  Obser-' 
vations,  something  will  be  found  that  may  hit 
and  please  the  taste  of  Readers  of  all  descriptions 
and  denominations.  It  is  the  property  of  this  , 
sort  of  works,  whether  the  person  be  of  known 
and  established  character,  ^nonymous,  or  pseudo- 
nymous, to  promise  something  that  may  take  • 
with  every  Reader ;  and  it  is  upon  thi«  ground 
that  the  Collector  of  the  following  detached  re- 
marks conceives  some  reasonable  hope  that  it  will 


VI  ADVERTISEMENT. 

answer  the  purpose  and  the  title  of  fsadi/arrago'Sy 
and  that  he  may  be  justified  in  applying  to  it  the 
words  of  the  Poet  Martial  on  his  own  compo- 
sitions (L  17.) : 

^^  Sunt  bona,  sunt  quoedam  mediocria,  sunt 
mala  plura.^ 
He  trusts^   however,   that  there  are  not  many 
Observations  of  the  last  class. 


Whoever  has  a  mind  to,  know  more  of  the 
CoH^tions  of  this  kind,  so  commonly  known  by 
the  nqme  of  Anas,  may  find  them  en  detail  in 
the  excellent  preface  of  John  Christopher  Wolfius 
to  the  Qjtsauboniana,  printed  at  Hamburg,  lyiO^ 
1 2mo.   Many  more  of  the  same  stamp  have  since 
that  sera  been  brought  forward,  and  not  been  ill 
received,  abroad  more  especially ;    and  this  he 
has  thought  encouragement  sufficient  for  him  to 
adventure  the  present  publication.  It  is  only  need- 
ful to  observe  here,    that  whereas  compilations 
of  this  species  were  originally  supposed  to  consist 
of  such  heterogeneous  and  miscellaneous  articles 
as  casually  dropped  from  the  mouths  of  great 
men,   and  were  noticed  by  their  families,  the 
plan  was  afterwards  adopted  by  professed  authors. 
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who  chose  to  write  in  that  mode ;  and  with  some 
shew  of  reason^  since  certainly  some  good  things^ 
and  on  various  subjects^  may  occur  to  men  of 
literature^  which  cannot  properly  be  introduced 
in  their  works ;  and^  though  highly  worthy  of 
being  preserved,  would  be  lost,  unless  perpetu- 
ated in  some  such  miumer  as  this. 

He  has  only  ^add,  that  if  this  little  volume 
succeeds,  so.  as  to  merit  the  approbation  of  the 
Publick,  it  may  possibly  be  followed  by  a  second, 
of  the  like  misceUaneous  matters  and  size. 


(    wi    ) 


POSTSCRIPT,  1809. 


THE  preceding  Advertiserhent  is  giaen  h 
the  learned  fVrittr^s  own  words ^ '  m  -  mad^tfy  » 
tended  to  have  been  prefixed  to  Five  of  his  Cen- 
turies in  17  dff .  He  lived  tl^pfy^jfeHf^  ^J^  ^ 
peHod;  oecdsioju^l;^  remtHng  i)th^  J^st  «^rj% 
a)94y  Mbosf^t'  [tfie  3(ear  17^8j,-  completed  thet  otUr 
Five  :  all  which  are  now  submitted  to  the,  Pvh- 
lic/r,  unthout  the  least  hazard  of  diminishing 
the  fair  fame  of  the  worthy  and  benevolent 
Collector;  whcfise  name  is  withheld^  not  from 
the  silly  wish  to  deceive,  but  from  an  idea  that 
divulging  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Title  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  publication. 
There  are,  however,  both  personal  and  heal 
allusions  sufficient  to  discover  the  Author  to  any 
one  in  the  least  conversant  with  the  Literary 
History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

For  an  excellent  Index  the  Editor  is  indebted 
to  the  diligence  and  ingenuity  of  a  young  Friend. 

J.  N. 
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JL  HE  Autlnor  whom  Shakspeare  chiefly 
follows  in  his  Historical  Plays  is  Hall  the 
Chronicler,  The  character  Bishop  Nicolson^ 
in  the 'Historical  Library,  gives  of  this  writer,  is 
this :  ^^  If  the  Reader  desires  ta  know  what  sort 
of  cloaths  wei^  worn  in  each  king^s  reign,  and 
how  the  fashions  altered,  this  is  an_^  Historian 
for  his  purpose.**— ?I  am  sure  he  is  a  very  difficult 
author;  neither  do  I  think  his  descriptiotis  can 
be  understood  by  any  but  a  Court-taylor,  or  an 
Upholsterer,  if  by  them.  However,  this  is  not  a 
just  character  of  Hall,  who  was  a  good  writer  for 
llis  time,  a  Competent  scholar,  and  has  been 
much  ^sed  by  some  later  authors,  a&  Shakspeare, 
Mirrour  of  Magistrates,  &c. 
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11. 

It  is  noted  in  the  Menagiana,  that  the  surname 
of  Devil  has  been  home  by  several  persons. 
(See  Dr.  Tovey,  p.  14). — On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  person  of  the  name  of  God  mentioned 
in  Hall'g  Chromclc-^A  lady,  called.  2>ea  ,•  Mi*- 
son,  vol.  I.  p.  291/ 

III. 

The  Crane  was  an  usual  dish  in  grand  enter- 
tainments about  the  time  of  Heniy  VIII.  (Hall's 
Chronicle,  f.  165  ;  Strype'^  Memoirs  of  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  p.  452 ;  Somner's  Appendix, 
p.  29;  Skelton,  p.  185,— 

*^  How  some  of  you  do  eat 
In  Lenton  seai^on  flesh  meat, 
Pesaunte,  Partriche,  and  Cranes.") 
It  is  usual  in  Italy,  where  they  take  them  (Boc^ 
cacio,  Decameron^    IV.  4.) — I  cannot  imagine 
whence  our  ancestors  procured  them :  it  is  obvious 
to  jfuppose  they  were  nothing  but  Herons  ;  but 
that  was  not  the  case,  for  Herons  are  mentioned 
at  the  same  time  in  Somner.     They  were  in 
use  also  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror 
(Dugd.  Baron,  vol.  I.  p.  109.) — ^Eat€;n,  and  dif- 
ferent from  the  Heron ;  Ames,  p.  90. 

.IV. 

It  is  the  custom  abroad  for  the  Cadets  of  great' 
fjimilies  to  retain  the  title  of  their  father :  the 


.< 
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ions  of  Counts  are  all  Counts,  &c.  Richard  de 
la  Pole,  brother  of  Edmond  de  la  Pole,  and  son 
of  John  de  la  Pole,  Dukes  of  Suffolk,  fled  with 
his  brother  into  Flanders  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIL  The  Duke,  his  brother,  was  sent  into 
England,  and  beheaded  in  the  year  I513.  Ri- 
chard continued  abroad ;  and  I  have  seen,  in  the 
valuable  collection  of  Thomas  Barrett,  Esq,  of 
Lee,  in  Kent,  an  instrument  signed  Ri :  Suf- 
folke,  1507,  which  can  be  accounted  for  no 
otherwise  than  by  su]:^aing  this  Richacd  to  use 
the  title  of  the  family  whilst  abroad,  his  brother 
the  Duke  being  then  living.  This  Richard  was 
afterwards  slain  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  See 
Sandford's  Genealogical  Histoiy  of  England, 
p.  401 ;  and  Brook,  p-  21Z. 

Charfes  Brandon,  the  great  favourite  of  Henry 
VIII.  was  advanced  to  the  title '  of  Viscount 
Lisle  5  Henry  VIII.:  this  vs^  May  15;  and 
upon  Feb.  1  following  he  was  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Duke  of  Suffolk-  See  Dugdale,  voL 
^  III.  p.  299.— He  afterwards,  to  wit,  April  2a, 

14  Henry  VIII.  surrendered  up  the  title  of 
Lisle ;    so,  Sandford,    p.  448  :    and  April  gff, 

15  Henry  VIII,  Arthur  Plantagenet,  natural 
son  of  King  Edward  IV.  was  created  Viscount 
L'Isle.  I  Ibok  upon  it  to  be  a  very  uncommon 
thing  for  a  Nobleman^  to  relinquish  a  title,  and 

b2 
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presume  there  are  very  few  instances  of  it:  but 
see  Dugdale's  Baronage^  vol.  L  p.  282. 

VI. 

The  English  word  to  whisper  is  a  mere  tech- 
nical word,  and  intend^  to  express  the  sound. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Latin  superro,  and 
the  French  chuchutery  both  of  which  represent 
the  action. 

VIL 

Surnames  of  th^s  ortliography  Gill  are  some 
pronounced  with  G  hard^  and  some  with  G  soft ; 
which  is  all  owing  to  the  different  etymon ;  Gill 
in  the  first  case  being  the  short  name  for  Gilbert^ ' 
and  in  the  other  of  JuHan  and  Juliana,  or  GyUian. 

VIII. 

Upon  reviewing  a  place  after  an  absence  of 
some  time,  the  several  actions  vi4iich  formerly 
have  passed  there  are  wont  to  occur  to  the  mind* 
The  Philosophers  term  this  an  association  of 
ideasj-^^  name  invented  by  the  Modems.  .  The 
observation,  however,  Aat  the  sight  of  places 
^vould  often  revive  the  remembrance  of  certain 
passages  in  life  did  not  escape  the  Antients ;  for 
thus  Ovid, 

^^  Ante  ocuhs  vrhisque  domus,^  etjorma  loco^ 
rum  est ; 
Succeduntque  sins  singula  facta  locis^ 

De  Tristib.  III.  4.  57* 


*    ^ 
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And  long  before  Ovid  we  hive  Ais  observation 
of  the  great  Philosopher  Aristotle,  avapj^cr/y,  (i(p\ 
oy^olny  Jl  ivocyjiny  '^  t5  (rvvsFyvgy  ym&6m.  Recorda*^ 
tionem,  aliqud  re  similiy  aut  contrart4^^  aut 
vicindf  excitari. 

IX. 
Limina  Apostolorum  is  an.  expression  fne- 
quently  used  by  Latin  writers  for  the  Court  or 
Church  of  Rome,  alluding  to  the  Founders  of 
that  Church  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  (See  Ingul- 
phus,  p.  :2;  Matth.  Westm.  p.  132;  Eddius, 
p.  41  ;  Beda  vit  Benedicti  Biscop.  p.  293.  Et 
vecte  puto  MaMlloniitSf  p.  300,  inseri  vult  ^d 
Limina ;  for  see  p.  30I;  302-  Beda,  p.  139, 187, 
188.  alibi.) — It  occurs  particularly  in  the  oath 
of  obedience  to  that  See  taken  by  our  Prelates 
before  the  Reformation;  Hall  the  Chronicler  has 
given  us  a  translation  of  that  oath  ;  and  when  he 
comes  to  those  words,  he  has  it,7%e  Light es  of  ^  the 
Apostles  I  shall  visit e  yerely  personally.  Hall, 
f.  205,  b.— (N.  B.  Fox,  Martyr,  vol.  IL  p.  338? 
has  the  same  error;  probably  from  Hall;  but 
^  vol.  I.  p.  298,  he  has  it  right,  interpreting  it  th^ 
Palace.)  From  whence  it  appears  that  his  copy 
was  either  con-upt  in  that  place,  or  that  he  was 
himself  so  h^dless  as  to  read  Lumina  for  Limina. 

X. 

It  is  said  the  Peers  sit  in  the  House  in  right 
of  their  Baronies :   but  this  cannot  be  true ;  for 
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spm^  P^ers  never  w^e  Baro^s^  as  Charles  Bmn** 
dop  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  created  at  first  Viscount, 
X#*Isle^  and  never  was  a  Baron :  and  I  presume 
there  ^re  other  instances  besides  this.  The  case 
is,  every  rnajus  includes  its  minus ;  and  there^ 
fore,  ^  a  Baron  may  sit,  every  higher  degree 
fliust  enjoy  the  privilege, 

■  ■    'XL  ■' 

The  first  Book  printed  by  Subscription,  so 
far  as  I  can  recdilect,  is  JVIinshew's  "  Guide  unta 
the  Ton^f?," 

I  know  iiot  where  I  picked  up  the  following 
lines,  but  Ihey  are  a  s^yere  satire  on  the  Insa^ 
tiability  of  ProMitutes : 

.  ^^  Celia  's  such  a  world  of  charnis, 

»   ■_2- 

'Tis,  heay'n  to  be  within  her  arms ; 

Cdia's  so  devoutly  given. 

She'  wishes  every  man  in  heay'n.*'  ^ 


* »-  •  -^ 
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A  ' 

.  The  inscriptlpn  written  over  one  of  the  gate? 
of  Toup^ay,  which  we  meet  with  in  Speed,  p. 
1001,  Jannes  ton  me  h  perdeu  ton  pucellage, 
'^  Thou  hast  never  lost  thy  maidenhead,*'  importr 
ing  that  the  city  had  never  been  taken,  was  copied 
by  the  Author  from  Hall's  Chronicle,  fol.  44  of 
Henry  VHI.  where  it  is  more  correctly  giyenjj 
Jdmmes  ton  ne  a  perdeu  toifi  pucella^e. 
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I  have,  known  some^    Q^t  of  an  a^ctatioa 
of  th^  etymology,   pronoun^^  P.^fyt  ft>r  <^nlj/j 
speaking  the  word  as  we  do  Ofif,  .upoti^  ar  pre- 
sumption that  it  was  derived, froi:n  that  adjective; 
but  I  take  it  tp  Jt>e  deduced,  not  frpin  on^,  h\x^ 
from  alone;  for  it  is  written  aUmely  twip^  .W^hp 
Letters   which  Atjne  Boleyn  sent  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey.   (Bumef  s  Hist,  of  Reform,  vol.  L  p.  55.) 
^.^And  it  often  occurs  so  written  in^^  Hall'4^1|ro- 
nicle  (see  also  Skelton,  p.  28^) :   from  wh^nc? 
it  should  seem  that  Qnly  \%  ^n  abbreviation  of 
aloneli/,    and  consequently  that  it  conies  from 
aUmCy  and  nojt  fron^  one.    The  word  ahne^   I 
conceive^  is  no  pthe^  th^n  the  Freijch  h  run. 

XV. 

The  first  Book^that  w^  published  in  £)jagland 
with  an  Appendix  or  collection  pf  Original  Pa'-<^^ 
pers,  a  practice  which  has  since  been  oj^en  fol» 
lowed  by  our  Antiqu^aries  and  Historians  very 
laudably,  was  Mr.  Somner's  Antiquities  of  Can- 
terbury, which  came  out  in  J64O,  4tQ. 

The  written  Sermon  fropi  wH^^ce  the  JVeacher 
delivers  the  discourse  is  QaUed  th^  Clergyman's 
Notes ;  of  which  the  reason  m4y  be,  either  that 
formerly  the  whole  3erinon  at  large  was  not 
i^ommitted  to  writing,  but  onfy  certain  be;id^  of 
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short  notesi  by  way  of  so  many  outlines^  to  keep 
him  to  his  subject^  and  to  preserve  something  of 
a  method  in  the  extempore  harangue ;  or  rather 
as  I  tiiink  from  the  custom  of  writing  short-huid^ 
which  prevaile4  much  amongst  the  Clergy  in  the 
seventeenth  century ;  those  characters^  or  marks 
dF  abbrevialiion^  being  in  Latin  stylial  Notas^ 

xyiL 

There  is  an  hexameter  versed   in  the  New 
Testaments 
*   **  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  and  be  notbit* 

ter  against  them.-*  Col.  iii.  ig. 

But  this  does  not  run  so  well  as  the  following,: 
\^^  Benjamin  immortal  Jonson,  most  highly 
^  renowned  " 
This  though  is  not  accidental,  but  was  made  on 
purpose.  The  accidental  ones,  I  believe,  are  very 
few,  our  language  not  easily  running  into  that 
measure* 

xvm. 

Canceltce  are  lattice-work,  by  which  the  Chan- 
cels being  ibrmerly  parted  from  the  body  of  the 
Church,  they  took  their  names  from  thence. 
Hence  too  the  Court  of  CAawcery  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  hoTToy^eA  their  names,  that  Court 
being  inclosed  with  open  work  of  that  kind/ 
And  so  to  cancel  a  writing  is  to  cross  it  out  with 
the  pen,  which  naturally  makes  something  like 
the  figure  of  a  lattice. 
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XIX. 

Wha  can  pretend  to  fay  the  J^suks  are  a  late 
order^  when  they  are  m^itioi^d  in  the  Bible? 
*^  of  Jesui,  the  fitmily  of  the  Jesmtes*'  Num- 
bers XKvi.  44% 

XX. 

Pis3fculus  is  the  name  of  a  Romish  -Saint 
(Bede's  Martyrol.  p.  344,  edit.  Smith)  ;  and 
from  thence  the  name  of  a  Bell.  Proculus  with 
o  long  (or  Pracabis  rather,  as  I  think)  is  the 
Clapper  of  a  Bell ;  and  Proculus  is  a  Christian 
name  in  Italy.  One  of  the  name  of  Proculus 
being  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  clapper  of  a  bell 
called  St.  Proculus  in  Italy,  the  following  dis* 
tidi  was  made  on  the  occasion : 

Si  procul  h  Proculo  Proculi  campanajmsseft^ 
-  Tunc  procul  h  Proculo  Proculus  ipsejhret. 

XXI. 

'Pie  common  opinion  is  that  Bishop  Blase  was 
riie  inventor  jof  the  art  of  Wool-oombing ;  but 
that  is  a  vulgar  error,  for  he  is  only  the  Patron 
or  Tutelary  Saint  of  the  Woolcombers,  who  as- 
sumed him  for  their  jSaint  because  his  flesh  was 
torn  with  iron  combs  by  the  persecutor  Agrico-^ 
laus.    See  Smith  ad  Bedae  Martyrolog.  p,  840. 

XXII 

Gardiner  writes  to  Wolsey  in  the  year  152^ 
froni  Lyons  in  France,  on  occasion  of  Jthe  pick^ 
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ness  of  the  Pope  Clemieiit  VII.  ^^  that  there  went 
^./prophecy  that  an  lAiig^I  should  be  the  next 
Pope,  but  should  die  soon  after/*  Burnet's  Hist. 
Reform,  vol.  I.  p.^6s.-rrThi»  was  Cardinal  An-r 
gelo ;  for  whose  interest,  no  doubt,  and. by  whose 
adherents,  this  saying  WguJ  spread  about.  Bishop 
Buriiiet^  p.  ^^,  palls  him  Cardinal  A figfifl^ 

XXIII. 

The  Singing  Psalm*  of  jSternhcftd  axid  Hopr 
kins  are  now  ti^ua%  printed  in  ve^s^  of  eight 
syllables  and  six  with  a  single  alteffiafe  rhythm : 
this  is  the  case  of  the  first  twenty-four  Psalms; 
and  the  music  or  tunes  are  adapted  to  that  mea^ 
sure.  But  this  is  all  deviation  from  the  original 
state  jpf  things,  these  Psalms  being  all  ver^ses  of 
fourteen  syllables,  and  consequently  written  in 
entire  rhythm.  In  such  manner  they  were  pub- 
lished at  first,  and  are  so  printed  now  in  some 
books  :  and  on  tuning  ^nd  giving  out  but  eight 
syllables  fijrst,  and  then  six,  according  to  the  jM*e-^ 
sent  mode,  the  s^nse  is  often  much  broken,  as 
Psalm  xxiv.  ^ 

.  *^  The  Ejirth  is  all  the  Lord's,  with  all 
X    Her  store  and  furniture : 
Yea,  his  is  ^11  the  world,  and  all 
That  therein  doth  endure." 
But  write  this  in  two  verses,  and  the  sense  will 
b^  much  clearer,  and  to  the  illiterate  far  mere 
intelligible. 
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**The  earth  is  all  the  I^d'»>  with  all  \ekt  store 
and  furniture :  ,  r^, 

Yea^  his  is  all  the  worlcl^  amd  all  that  ther^n  ^ 

doth  endure.'*  ^ 
As  to  verses  of  fourteen  syllables,  Phafer's  atid 
Twyne's  Virgil  is  in  that  measure;  tiijd  Twyne'l 
dedication  bears  date  Jan,  1,  1584.  So  is  Chaj)^ 
pan's  Homer,  See  Whalley's  Epquiry  into  the 
J>Qarning  of  Shakspeare;  p.  81 ;  Heylm's  Cdsmf. 
JL  p,  225*  And  so  William  Webbe,  in^hisDis- 
course  of  English  Poetry,  IJ^^j  concerning 
whose  testimony  relative  to  this  mattar  take  the 
words;  of  the  British  Librarian,  p.  9 1 :  ^  ■  T^hm 
longest  verse  in  l.ength  our  author  has  seen  tistMl 
in  English,  ^qonsists  of  sixteen  syll^l^,  not  mii^ 
used,  and  commonly  divided,  each  verse  equalljf 
into  two,  rh3rmingalternatety*  Tb^  next  in  lengllt 
is  of  fourteen  syllables,  tbe  most  usual  of  IlU 
others  among  translators  of  the  Latin  poelif^ 
which  also  is  often  divided  into  two  lines ;  the 
lirst  of  eight  syllables,  the  second  of  six,  wh^^eof 
the  sixes  always  rhyme^  and  sometimes  tiie 
pthers."  But,  methinks,  jf  both  eights  an4 
sixes  rhyme,  it  jshoulct  be  esteemed  a  differenl^ 
lO^asure,         .  > 

xxiv; 

In  Dr.  Fiddes's  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  thei^ 
is  a  print  of  the  House  ctf  Lords,  as  it  sat 
14  Henry  VIIL:  or  1522;  and  Mr.  Anstis,  Gar- 
ter, hai  very  weU  illustrated  It  in  the  ApperidijL 
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p»  Sjy  seq.    He  there  <>bserves,  p.  96,  ^^ Though 
Wolsey  was  Chancellor  when  this  draught  was 
made,  yet  we  see  some  bishop  supplied  his  place 
pro  tempore,  standing  behind  the  travers  on  the 
iright  of  the  throne.**     This  bishop  was  Cuth- 
liert  Tonstat,  bishop  of  liondon,  as  appears  from 
ISall's  Chronicle,  in  Henry  VUL  fol.  106,  whose 
Words  accord  so  perfectly  with  the  print,  that  I 
shall  cite  them  here :  '^  The  Kyng  came  into  the 
Parliament-chamber,  and  there  satte  doune  in  the 
ieate  royall_or  throne,  and  at  his  fete  on  the  right 
feide  satte  the  cs^rdynal  of  Yorke  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  at  the  raile  behind 
itode  doctor  Tunstal  bishop  of  London,  which 
tnade  to  the  whole  parliament  an  eloquent  ora- 
tion.**   The  Commons,  it  seems,  were  present,  as 
in  the  print.    See  Pari.  Hist.  HI.  p.  27. 

>     xxv. 

*  Thfe  French  expressions  precher  la  passion j 
Itnd  precher  les paquesy  are  very  instructive;  for 
%hAu^  the  English  Divines,  when  they  please, 
&re  as  good  preachers  as*  the  French,  yet  they  are 
^eri  too  negligent  in  this  case,  and  will  mount 
the  pulpit  upon  a  festival,  without  taking  suffi- 
cient notice  of  the  occasion, 

■r 

XXVI.       , 

Pamphlet.     This   word    i]S    ahtient    (Lily€s 
fluphuesp  p.  5  ;     Lambarde*s  Perambulation  of 
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Kent^*p;  l^^  Hmfne's  Cun  Disc.  p,\^30; 
Hairs  Chronicle,  in  Edw-  V- 1  ii.  Ric.  III.  f.  $2; 
Skekon^  p.  47 ;  Gaxton's  Preface  to  his  Virgil, 
where  it  is  written  PavnfleUis;  British  Librae 
rian,  p.  128  ;  Nash,  p.  3,  64^  and  in  his  pre&ce 
he  has  the  phrase  "to  pamphlet  on  a  jjf  Eson,"  and 
pampheleter,  p.  30.)  And  tliough  the  French  hav« 
it  not,  yet  I  take  it  to  be  of  Frenclf  extraction^ 
and  to  be  no  other  than  Pahn-feuillet,  a  leaf  to 
be  held  in  the  hand,  a  book  being  a  thihg  of 
a  greater  .weight.  So  the  French  call  it  nawjhuille 
volant €y  retaining  one  part  of  the  <5ompound; 
Palm  is  the  old  French  word  for  hmidj  from 
whence  we  have  Palrmstry,  thepalm.of  the  faibd^ 
a  palm  or  span,  and  to  palm  a  card,  and  from 
thence  the  metaphor  of  palming  any  thing  upon 
a  person. 

XXVIL 

Wc  are  not  now  sensible  6f  the  beauty  of  a* 
Tmesis ;  but  it  was  certainly  felt  by  the  antients, 
as  I  infer  from  that  verse  of  Virgil,  JEn.  II..792. 

Ter  conatus  ibi  collo  dare  hrachiai^rcum ; 

which  might  just  as  easily  have  been  formed  thus, 

Ter  conatus  ibi  circumdare  brachia  collo. 

> 

xxvirt. 

PiramtiSyheigig  an  Eastern  name  (for  the  scene 
of  the  stoiy  of  Piramus  and  Thisbe  lay  at  Babyi 
Ion),  is  the  same  name  with  Piram  king  of  Jari 
muth,  Jo9h.  X.  3 ;  and  probably  the  same^^witib 
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Hiram,  the  name  of  the  king  €t(  Tyxt,  l  Rings  i^ 
7^  p.  may  be  no  more  tha^i  a  strong  aspirate. 
However^  I  daresay  it  is  the  same  with  Priam us» 
this  prince  being  an  Asiatic  too^  and  the  meta* 
•  thesis  being  so  easy  and  common.  Mr.  Baxter 
t^s  us^  ad^Hor.  Od.  III.  ult.  '*  Ui^U)fii  JEgyptU 
mumtingitd  vir  est,  quo  nomine  crediderini  eos 
Heroas  swoSy  swe  antiquos  Reges  appeUdsse^ 

XXIX. 

Scfdsmj^  rxiitfjct^^'we  pronounce  this  word  as  if  it 
uncre  written  sisnty  contrary  to  etymoI<^y;  ^he 
occasion  of  this  was,  that  our  old  authors  wrote 
it  sffsmatihe,  as  Skelton^  p.  lOS. 

XXX. 

Omnibus  Jwc  vitium  est  Cantor ibus^  inter  amicos 

Ut  nunqiiam  inducant  auimum  caritarey  rogati : 

Injussi  nunquam  desistant^     HoR.  Sat.  I.  3* 

This  false  modesty  in  some,    and  invincible 

shyness  in  others,  induced,  no  doubt^^  the  custom 

of  singing  rounds  whereby  all  are  emboldened 

to  take  their  turn :  a  practicevery  antient ;  for  so 

Bede,  speaking  of  CaedmOn,  who  had  an  excellent 

talent  at  versific;ation,  but  would  never  employ  it 

on  light  and  frivolous  subjects,  but  only  on  divine 

things,— ^'unde  nonnunquam  inconvivio,cum  esset 

laetitiae  causa  ut  omnes  per  ordin^  cantare  debe- 

tent,  i|le,  ubi  adpropinquare  sibi  citharam  cerne-  , 

bat,  surgebat  a  media  coen&,  et  egressus  ad  suam 

dbiaium  repedabat''  JBeda,  Hist.  Eccles.  IV .  c.  24* . 
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It  seems  on  these  occasions  they  used  an  ihstru- 
ment ;  and  so  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  accord- 
ing to  "Hifdeferand,— "  Itx  conviviis.  etiam  myx- 
tus  adhibita  ad'  cantiones  inhuenda^ :.  erat  enim^ 
quasi  signum,  quo  dato  csmtare  tenebatur  con* 
viva.  Plut.  in  Sympos.  S^iiamriinusquisquecan"^ 
tilenam  cantahaty  cut  tradita  myrtusfmsa^t . .  ; 
Carmina  ipsa-'voeabantur  crKoKidy  i.  e.  ohliqudy 
slve  tortuosUy  quse  quilibet  <?onTivarum,  accepto 
myrteo  ramo,  canebat."  F.  Hiidebrandi  Antiqq. 
Rom.  p.  6. — ^We  are  not  to  suppose  though  that 
every  one  of  th€  guests  had  skill  to  touch  the  in- 
strument;  for-PIutarch/ Syrhposiac.  I.  1.  speak-^ 
ing"  of  this   custom  amongst  the  Greeks  saysy 

tkijjJcKX^s^  ^'  yfSfy  o^pju.o^ojw^j'O^',  ray  5?  d[JtJii(roov  ov  Wpo-- 
i^sfx.ivoisVj'&Kokm  oiiojd.U(r^Yi  TO  ftYJ  xoivoy  avfS  [jLtj^l pdStov^ 
Et  quia  deinde  lyra  circutnlata,  eruditus  illud 
carmen  concinn^  modulabatur,  teeusabant  rudes 
rfmsicse,  crx<?X/^v  fuit  nominatum,  quod  neque 
facile  esset,  neque  omnibus  commune  carmen." 

XXXI. 

The  Germans  are  noted  for  being  excellent  at 
Inventions.  Amongst  other  things  they  first  pro- 
duced, if  v^re  omit  those  few  works  of  this  kind 
amongst  the  antienls,  the  books  in  Ana ;  Luther  s 
Table-Talk,  published  by  Jo.  Aurifaber,  being 
the  first  production  of  this  sort  since  the  restora- 
tion of  learning.  See  the  preface  to  the  Casauj^ 
boniana.  .  '  ^  . 
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XXXII. 

I 

In  1535  ^ud  15361^  commissions  ware  giveii 
out^  whereby  a  sixth  part  of  the  goods  of  laymen^ 
aud  a  fourth  of  the  clergy^  was  to  be  levied 
throughout  the  kingdom.  This  met  with  great 
obstnictions ;  these  commissions  b^ing  cQntrary 
to  laWk  The  Idng,  Henry  VIIL  declared  he  ex- 
pected nothing  from  his  |)eople  but  by  way  of 
free  benevolence ;  under  which  colour,  though5 
great  sums  were  re<|uired9  and  particularly  ^m 
the  citizens  of  London.  One  of  their  counsel 
pleaded  such  benevolences  were  expressly-  pro* 
hibited  by  statute  1  Ric.  III.  ^^  To  diis  it  was 
answered.  That  laws  enacted  by  usurpers  are 
not  presumed  to  bind  legitimate  princes;  that 
Richard  the  Third  was  not  only  a  tyrant^  but 
had  caused  his  own  nephews  to  be  assassinated^ 
and  was  therefore  more  fit  to  sufier  by  the  law 
than  to  make  law :  so  that  his  intention  was  only 
^o  court  the  favour  of  the  people  by  the  most 
populsu*  methods,  he  having  no  other  prospect  of 
Supporting  his  unjust  power:  but  that  king  Henry, 
having  a  just  and  uncontested  title  to  the  crown, 
coufd  be  bound  no  farther  by  any  statute  of 
Richard  HI.  than  himself  should  think  fit  to  ap- 
prove ;  it  being  absurd  to  think  that  an  act  of  a 
fectious  assembly,  confirmed  no  otherwise  than 
by  an  usurper,  and  a  criminal  in  the  highest 
degree,   should  bind  a  Sovereign  and  rightful 
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Prince,"  Fiddes's  Life  of  Wolsey,  p.  349,  who 
observes  that  'y  these  are '  the  reasons  alledged  by 
Xord  Herbert^  as  spoken  in  defence  of  the  Court; 
but  he  cites  no  authority  for  them.''  And  then 
the  Doctor  insinuates  as  if  his  Lordship  had  here 
taken  the  Uberty  of  arguing  in  a  borrowed  per- 
son, from  the  probable  reason  and  circumstances 
ofthixigs.  But  his  Lordship  had  an  authority, 
m%..  Hall's  Chronicle,  whose  words  very  fairly 
imply  all  his  Lordship  suggests.  Upon  the 
vouching  of  the  statute  as  above,  the  Cardinal 
replies,  ^^Sir,  I  maryell  that  you  speak  of  Richard 
the  Tljird,  whiche  was  a  usurper  and  a  murtherer 
.of  his  owne  nephews:  Then  of  so  evill  a  man 
.how  can  the  actes  be  good  ?  Make  no  such  allega- 
tion; his  actes  be  not  honourable."  Hall,  f.  140. 

Bailler  le  Bouquet ^  "  to  give  the  nosegay,*'  is  a 
French  expression  to  bid  one  do  in  his  turn  that 
which  others  have  dene  before  him.  Where- 
npori  Cotgrave  remarks,  "In  some  parts  of  France, 
.when  a  feast  is  ended,  whereat  neighbours  have 
met  and  been  merrie  together,  the  master  thereof 
.  delivers  \mto  some  one  of  the  company  a  nosegay, 
and  thereby  ties  him  to  make  the  next."  But  the 
general  custom  of  giving  the  nosegay  may  seent 
to  be^  borrowed  from  the  Greeks:  **  "Ettsi  toi  i^  roc 

(fte^,  « AA.'  oTi  wpMToy  /x$V  yf^ov  ci^v  tS  BsS  womo^  dT^cc^H 
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<rtyfK  trafi&^iioiJviigf  f  y  cc(rocpov  olfiouy  hoc  to  e£n^  ri^ 
i^diABvw^  eWAsK.  Quandoquidem  (ncoXia  etsaib 
dicunt  non  esse  genus  cantilenae  obscur^  condite; 
*d  quia  primilim  solerent  cantare  pasanem  Deo 
uiil  omnes  voce,  laudes  ipsius  celebrando :  deindle 
Hiiuisquisque  propriam  cantilenam,  accept^  myrto, 
quam  ex  eo  a<ro^dv  appellabant,  quod  cantaret  k 
cui  tradita  ea  esset."  Piutarchi  Symposiac. 'I.  1. 
ad  finem. 

XXXIV. 
In  the  year  I745.  when  the  Sootch  Hebeb 
entered  England,  and  a  general  com^tarnation 
was  diffused  over  a  great  part  of  the  North,  a 
certain  Doctor  preached  upon  Proverbs  xxviii.  1  • 
The  wicked  Jlee  when,  no  man  pursueth ;  but 
the  righteous  ar^  bold  as  a  lion.  But,  before  a 
week  was  at  an  ^nd,  the  Doctor  and  his  family 
were  gone. 

XXXV. 
To  what  i  have  said  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
Bagpipe,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1754> 
p.  161,  I  would  add  Montf.  Antiq.  VII.  p.  357; 
as  likewise  that,  in  1755,  I  saw  at  Kiveton,  thie 
seat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds,'  in  Yorkshire, 
a  small  painting  in  water-colours,  where  was  a 
'flock  of  sheep,  and  two  figures,  one  of  which  was 
playing  On  a  Bagpipe  ;  underneath  was  written  : 

DEVS   l'  ADIVTRIV*  MEV'  •  i'eNDE  .  d'NE  .  A0 

ADIVVa'dVm  .  ME.  " 
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Thiis  is  the  begiHi^ing  of  the  69th  Psplipt  in  tjx)^ 
Vulgate  version,  Deus  in  adjjitorium  meum  in^ 
tiCnde:  J)omme  ad  adjuyandum  me.  [^festiiiu]  ; 
and  from  the  form  of  the  writing,  and  th;e  a^brer 
viatipna^  might  be  done  about  thje  year  1450.  I 
j^Mlge  this  painting  to  have  been  an  illumination 
to  that  Psalm  in  some  Psalter  or  Breviary,  and 
to  hare  been  t^ken  frpm  thence  and  framed. — 
From  this  word  illuminare,  comes  a^ir  English 
word  ta  fe'mn,  or  paint  in  water-colour$. 

v'- 

XXXVL 

It  is  a  pleasant  mistake  the  editor  of  tit^e  Bib- 
liotheca  literaria,  ^Dr.  Samuel  Jebb,  has  com- 
mitted-in  Number  VL  6f  that  work.  Dr.  Thoman 
Brett  sent  him  an  exttact  of  Mons.  Blonder$ 
Histoiy  of  the  Roman  Calendar:  This  extract 
begins  p.  29 ;  and  p.  41,  where  the  Doctor  wjas  to 
give  an  account  of  Blondel's  first  book  of  the 
second  part,  he  had  written  in  his  copy,  ^^  The 
account  which  he  gives  concerning  the  regulation 
of  thp  Council  of  Nice  for  the  celebration  of 
Easter^  I  hav0  extracted  it  in  a  waste  leaf  at  th^ 
eo^^f  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's  historical  accoimt 
.of  Church  Government,  to  which  I  refer;" 
jpe^nii^,  that  a,s  he  had  made  this  extract  fot 
llis  wrti  use,  and  had  already  done  that  fiKstBook 
in  his  copy  of  3iahop  Lloyd's  work,  he  would 
iipace  himself  the  trouble  of  writing  it  overifcgain. 
JSo  whep  the -extract  canj^e  to  ht  lefintj^d^ 
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,  Jebb  very  heedlessly,  instead  of  sending  to  Df . 
Brett  for  a  transcript  of  that  part  of  the  extract, 
let  the  reference  go  to  the  press  just  as  he  found 
it,  I  borrowed  Bishop  Lloyd's  book  of  Doctor 
Brett  formerly;  atid  seeing  this  extract  from 
Blondel  in  the  Doctor's  hand-writing  in  a  waste- 
leaf,  the  Doctor  told  me  the  story. 

N.  B.  Dr.  Brett  was  an  excellent  compntist, 
and  was  indeed  author  of  the  account  of  the 

.  Calendar  in  Mr.  Wheatley's  book  on  the  Common 
Prayer. 

XXXVIL 

^  The  Doctor  took  for  his  text,  PTe  preach  not 
ourselves,  hut  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  2  Cor.  iv.  5. 
The  text  he  pronounced  twice,  and  very  em- 
phatically; but,  pausing  rather  longer  than  ordi^ 
nary,  the  second  tiine,  at  the  words  we  preach 
not  ourselves,  one  of  the  audience,  turning  to  his 
next  neighbour,  cried,  "  but  our  curates." 

XXXVIII. 

It  is  an  observation  that  the  names  of  the 
creatures  are  all  Saxon ;  but  the  meat  or  flesh  of 
them  French.  Cow,  cu ;  bullock,  buUuce ;  ox, 
oxa;  calf,  cealf;  swine,  fpm;  sheep,  ^'fcepe. 
Dn  the  contraiy,  beef  is  the  French  bceitf;  veat, 
veauy  from  whence  veeler  is  to  calve,  veeU  is  a^ 
new-fallen  calf,  and  velin  is  vellum  or  parch- 
ment made  of.  calves  skins.  Pork  is  pore;  raut^ 
ton, -wiowfott  ;^  -ami  to  carry  the  matter  a  little 
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•  -.-■•  -  •  • 

farther^  gammon  is  ^amiow  f  giggot. the  French 
gigot;  and  loin  fow^e.  The  cause  and  occasioa 
,  of  this,  I  suppose,  might  be,  that  at  and  after 
the  Conquest  of  this  land  by  the  Normans,  the 
country  people,  who  had  the  breeding  of  tl^ 
cattle,  and  the  management  of  the  farms,  con- 
tinued to  be  chiefly  Saxons,  and  consequently!  re- 
taiyied  their  old  names  ;  but  the  townsfolk,  who 
carried  on  trades,  and  bought. the  cattle  ojf: the 

.  xusticks  for  slaughter,  were  chiefly  Normans,  and 
wheii  the  beasts  were  in  their ^^latids  would  of 
course  use  their*  own  words  in  speaking  of  the 

;ineat  of  them,  -   '    - 

XXXIX. 

A  gentleman  of  St.  Johi]i's  College,  Cambridge, 
having  a  clubbed  foot,  which  occasioned  him  to 
w€ar  a  shoe  upon  it  of  a  particular  piake,  find 
with  a  high  heel,  one  of  the  college  wits  called 
him  fiildad  the  Skuhite,  alluding  to  Job  xL  J 1  • 

XL. 

^^  A  learned  gentleman,"  says  Mr.  Warton,  in 
his  observations  upon  Spenser,  ^^  one  R.  C.  who 
has  inserted  a  letter  to  Camden  in  his  Remains, 
thus  speaks  f  and  then  he  cites  a  passage  from 
the  Remains,  article  Langttages.  This  R.  C.  is 
Richard  Carew  of  Anthony  in  Cornwall,  Esq. 
the  author  of  the  Survey  of  the  County  of  Cora^ 
wait:  and  in  a  late  editipn  of  the  Survey^ 
,1723,    this  pipce  of  his,  intituled,  The  Excelf 
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ietid^  of  the  ErigRsh  Torigue,  %  fnrefixed  as  a 
fi^w  piece  then  first  printed,  Whereby  the  book- 
seller has  apparently  imposed  upon  the  purcha- 
ii^rs^  since  it  was  already  extant  amongst  Camden^s 
Reoiains* 

XLI. 

Many  people  in  the  Northern  parts  of  England 
will  pronounce  Christmas,  Kesmas.  It  is  a  mani- 
fest corruption,  and  arose  probabty  at  first  fix)m 
the   abbteviated  orthography  of  Cej-maej-jre  for 

GmrremaBrre. 

XUI.      " 

The  late  Dr.  David  Wilkins,  Pi^bendary  <lf 

Canterbury,   a  man   of  indefatigable   industry, 

but  grievously  afilicted  with  the  gout,  had  formed 

k  design,  is  he  told  me,  of  publishing  an  Euro- 

l^n  Polyglott,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures 

of  th0  Old  and  New  Testament,  by  exhibiting  itj 

'dhe  i^eW  the,  authorized  translations  of  the  dif- 

ferehi  niations  of  Europe,  together  with  the  best 

private  ones  of  certain  particular  learned  men, 

whereby  the  sense  they  severally  put  upon  many 

of  tfee  more  difficult  texts  might  the  more  com- 

ihodibusly  appear.     But,  ajas !   the  Doctor  died 

■before  he  had  made  any  great  advances  in  this 

project. 

XLIIl. 

The  name  of  the  son  of  Telamoh  seerbs  to  bfc 

Ver^  irregularly  formed  firom  the  Greek  A? ^-^  ;  for 

the  Latins  generally  -turn  the  Creek  Ai  into  Acy 

lis  in  Aetdlia,  and  Aeaeus ;  and  it  is  certain  that 


A  in  AjQX  being*  long,  Aeax  would  have  served 
eveiy  purpose  of  metre.  The  best  account  I  can 
give  qf  *<^i8  is^  that  whereas  this  naine  occurs  in 
the  same  shape  in  the  fragments  of  Ennius^  an4 
consequently  was  very-  antiently  forip^d^  the 
Romans  at  first  frequently  used  A%  for  Ae ;  as^ 
Aides  and  Aidilisy  for  Aedes  and  Aedilis ;  see  the 
inscription  of  h.  Scipio  in  Walchius's  Hist,  L.  Lat* 
p.  ttS.  And  so  Ennius  gives  the  Genitive  case  of 
the  iirdt  declension  very  often  in  Ai,  with  A 

Icmg: 

LuruA  partum  est  operae  cognoscere  ceiveis. 

Ennius^  p«  $. 
Ollei  respondet  Rex  Alhai  longat. 

Idem,  p.  17» 
Ollei  respondH  suavis  somts  Egerim. 

Idem,  p.  40* 

And  this  Archaismus,  though  more  rarely,  is  seen 
both  in  Lucretius  and  Virgil,  as  Mxi.  VI.  747. 

XLIV. 

In  Dr.  Clarke*s  Sermons;  vol.  11.  p.  57.  seq. 
tihere  are  four  or  five  pages  which  are  almost  ver- 
hatim  transcribed  fit)m  vol.  I.  p.  18 1 ;  and  there^ 
are  many  lines  in  the  iBneid,  which  occur  in  the 
Georgics.  Though  I  cannot  think  these  repetitions 
perfectly  allowable,  this  however  is  the  best  spe- 
cies of  plagiarism ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  is  the  more 
excusable,  because  those  sermons  of  his  are  post- 
humous works.    - 


m 
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XLV. 

*  It  is  a  comthon  observation,  that  unleiss  a  man 
takes  a  delight  in  a  thing,  he  will  never  pursue  it 
with  pleasure  or  assiduity,  Diligentia,  diligence^ 
is  from  diligOy  to  love. 

XLVI. 

.  Gentleness  and  gentility  are  the  same  thing ; 
4ind  if  they  are  not  the  same  words,  they  come 
from  one  and  the  same  original ;  from  whence 
likewise  is  deduced  the  word,  Gentleman;  and  it 
is  certain  that  nothing  that  is  rough  and  boisterous 
in  men's  manners  can  he  genteeh 

XLVII. 

Simon  the  Tanner's  house  stood  by  the  sea-side. 
Acts  X.  6;  and  people  are  very  apt  to  fancy  that 
he  chose  that  situation  on  account  of  his  trade, 
'^to  which  the  proximity  of  the  sea  was  someway 
useful.  But  the  shore  at  Joppa  is  bold  and 
rocky ;  and  I  do;  not  find  that  Tampers  use  either 
.salt  or  salt  water  about  their  hides  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  keep  them  sweet,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  corrupting,  when  they  have  occasion 
to  let  them  lie  any  time  before  they  begin  upon 
them.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  Simon's  living 
so  near  the  sea  was  accidental ;  and  that  some 
other  convenience,  and  not  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ocean^  first  tempted  him  to  settle  in  that  house* 
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XLVIII. 

Mr-s.  Stanfey,  who  modernized  Sir  Philip  Sid^ 
tiey's  Arcadia^  was  aster  to  Lady  Caswell,  wife  of 
iSir  George  Caswell/ and  her*  maiden  name  was 
Dorothy  Milbourne^  She  ttiarried  to  }i^  first 
liusband  Mr.  Edward  Stanley,  younger  brother 
^  John  Stanley,  Esq.  of  Crundale  in  Hants* 
IMr.  Stanley  was  a  wholesale  grocer  at  London; 
Tjut,  fallilig  into  misfortunes,  went  to  the  East 
Stidies,  and  there  died.  In  his  absence  she  en- 
1ter]^zed,  and  published  the  Arcadia ;  after  which 
^he  married  Mr.  West,  an  Irishman,'  bred  to  the 
law,  by  whbm  she  had  several  children,  havmg 
liad  none  by  Mi:.  Stanley  that  lived.  She  was 
possessed  of  a  talent  of  writing  letters  agreeably^ 
inany  of  which  Iliaye  formerly  peruseid, '      "       ' 

The  following  epitaph,  put  upon  M  dog  by 
Lord  Molesworth,  in  Edlington  Wood,  co. 
York,  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Lockyer, 
Rector  of  Hands  worth  and  Dean  of  Peterbofough, 
with  great  probability : 

^^Injurioso  ne'pede  proraa»  stanteni  €61umnafl|# 

Siste,  Viator,  nee  mirare 

supremo  efferri  honore 

^xtinctum  CateHum^ 
•  sed  qualero? 

Quern  forma  insigtiis^  niieusque  candor^ 
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axnor>  obsequiam,  delicias  domini  fecere: 

cujus  lateri 
mdhassit  assiduus  comes  sociusque  tori. 

Illo  comite 

vis  aniini  heritis  delassata 

#ftiinum  mentemque  novam  sumebat. 

latis  pro  mentis 

berus  non  ingratus  m^rmoiel 

hacumsl 

Mortuum  deflens  locavit.*^ 

Of  tii^se  sepulchral  honours  paid  to  Th^j  sef 

lirefmian  de  Ecm.  f.'JQQ^    The^  poet  Sk^toxi 

h»  ^  <firge  oti  a  Sparrow ;  and  the  Italians  have 

jKianjr  like  epitaphs  (see  Ga&rel^  p.  37). 

u 

In  Trials  of  Peers,  the  wty  ftdwr  is,  when  Ht^ 
come  to  take  th^  judgment  of  the  Court,  to  cause 
the  youngest  Baron  to  give  his  voice  first :  but  it 
vvas  not  to  formerly ;  for  at  the  trial  of  Edward 
iSttsfibrd,  Puk^  ^  Buckingham,  in  the  time  of 
JHemy  YIIL  ti>e  Lord  H^h  Steward  first  ad^ 
ise$9^  himself  to  tiie  Duke  of  Sufibtt:,  then  to 
the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  s^d  so  proceeded  to  tk^ 
SftrkandBaroii9,    Hall,  f.  86.  b^ 

LI. 

Verstegan,  p.  I48#  i^peaki^g  of  the  turn  Gre- 
gory gave  the  name  AnglWyC^m%  it  Angelm^ 
9s  wje  have  it  mBede,  !{•  c.  1.  observc^^  that 
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JEngel  in  Dutch  signifi^  b^th  an  Angd  zxA 
English ;  and  then  goes  on, — ^^  and  such  reas<A 
and  consideration  may  have  mooved  our  former; 
Kings,  upon  their  best  coyne  of  pure  and  fiile 
gold,  to  set  the  image  of  an  Ai^el,  which  may 
be  supposed,  hath  as  well  bin  t*ed  before  the 
Korman  Conquest,  as  since.''  But  there  were 
no  Angels  coined  before  the  Conquest ;  and  I  do 
not  think  it  probable  that,  in  the  choice  of  this 
device,  our  Kings,  or  their  mint-masters,  ha4 
any  regard  to  the  similitude  of  the  two  words 
Anglus  and  Angelas.  The  first  Angels  in  Eng- 
land were  coined  5  Edward  IV.  or  1465.  But 
Philippe  de  Valois,  who  acceded  I327,  aiid  died 
1350,  coined  Angels,  or  Angelots,  in  Frano?, 
upon  which  there  was  the  Angel  and  the  Dragon. 
See  Le  Blanc,  Traiti  des  Morinoyes  de  FrancCj 
p.  S42  in  the  plate,  and  p<  243  •  fronai  whence  it 
should  seem,  that  we  borrowed  the  device  eri^ 
tirely  from  the  French,  amongst  whom  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  HI.  Henry  V.  and  V^.  our 
people  had  frequently  seen  gold  of  this  staili]^^ 
and  consequently  had  io  thoughts  on  the  simili^ 
tude  of  the  two  words  Aftglus  and  Angelus. 

LIL 

ITie  Collection  of  Miscellany  Poems,  prints 
at  London,  without  a  name  or  year,  for  J.  Peale 
at  Locke's  Head  in  Paternoster-row^  and  ind* 
tuled.  Versus  inopes   rerum  nugaeque  canorcBj^ 
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?.had  for  its  authpr  John  Clarke,  Esq.  of  Stanlejr, 
.near  Wakefield,  in  the  county  of  York,  my 
,  wife's    brother.       It    contains,    amongst   other 

things,,  several  poems  to  Olivet^  which  is  the 
.name  by  which  he  calls  Miss  Hannah  Hay  ford, 
^.of  London,  whom  he  afterwards  married  at  St. 

Jama's  Church,  Westminster,   Nov.  20,  1726. 

This  modest  title  is  taken  froiii  Horace,  de  Arte 

Poet,,  1.  312. — He  uses  the  word  winder  for 
, window  in  one  place;  but  there  is  an  authority 

for  it  in  Hudibras, 

*■'■'..  . ' ' 

LIII, 

Edward  HI.  claimed  the  Crown  of  France  in 
rig;ht  of  his  mother ;  and  when  he  set  up  his 
pretensions,  he  assumed  the  arms  of  France,  and 
placed  them  in  the  first  quarter,  and  in  that 
manner  they  continued  to  be  borne  reign  after 
reign :  and  yet  this  is  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
marshaling  of  arms  on  dther  occasions,  since  the 
Son  ©f  an  Heiress  always  gives  the  first  place  to 
his  paternal  co^t,  and  puts  his  Mother's  in  the 
second.  How  happened  it  then  ?  I  conceive  it 
wa»^  done  by  Edward,  in  order  to  please  the 
French,  and  to  procure  his  more  easy  reception 
amongst  them,  though  others  seem  to  think  it 
;T[pas  because  France  was  the  greater  and  -more 
honourable  kingdom.      See  Camden's  Remains, 


LIV. 

Dr.  Fiddes,  speaking  of  Bishop  GodwynV  His-- 

tx)ry  of  Henry  VI 11.  says  "  I  shall  endeavour, 

for  the  entertainment  of  the  reader,   who  may 

:iiot  understand  the  original,  to  render  them  in 

English ;  though  I  am  sensible  they  will,  by  the 

version,    lose  milch    of   that    force  and  beauty 

Tv^herein  this  author  excelled  when  he  wrote  in 

the  Latin  tongue."     Fiddes,  Life  of  Wolsey,  p. 

463.— But  why  all  this  parade?  since  thei-e  was 

already  a  very  good  translation  of  this  work  of 

Bishop  Godwyn's  by  his  son  Morgan  God wyn, 

printed  at  London,  1675. — -Anthony  Harmer,  I 

remember,  reprehends  Bishop  Burnet  for  citing 

the  Manuscript  of  Cavendish's  Life  and  Death 

of  Wolsey,  when  the  book  was  printed,    even 

though  the  Manuscript  differs  from  the  printed 

copies.     See  his  Specimen  of  Errors  in  Burnet's 

History  of  the  Reformation,  p.  2. 


TV 

I.  E.  the  Author  of  the  Translation  of  the 
Republic  of  Letters  from  the  Spanish,  was  James 
Evans,' A.  B*  He  was  first  of  Trinity  College 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  sizar  to  Dr.  Richard 
Bentley  the  Master.  From  thence  he  came  to 
Canterbury,  and^\vas  assistant  to  the  Head 
Master  of  the  king's  School,  and  afterwards 
becj^me  Secohd  Master,  in  which  post  he  died. 
'He  iti&rriedi  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Kilboume,  oxt£  of 
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the  Minor  Canons  of  that  Catli^raL  In  his 
younger  years  he  had  a  great  &cility  in  learning 
languages,  but  grew  idle,  and  did  not  apply; 
He  has  added  here  and  there  a  note  to  the  trans* 
lation  above. 

The  Author,  p,  34,  speaks  of  Mercury's  in- 
trenting  Printing  Types,  ^^  which  Vulcan  there/* 
says  he,  ^*  is  casting  in  lead  and  othei;^  hard 
metal ;  and  Phiton,  he  who  stands  a  little  fee- 
hind  Vulcan,  is  blending  together  soot  with  lin- 
seed oir  to  make  printing  ink :  whereupon  Mr. 
Evans  writes,  "  Who  this  Phiton  was,  I  no  where 
find ;  nor  do  I  think  it  likely  that  he  was  the  in- 
ventor of  printing  ink;  for  Polydore  Virgil, 
whom  our  Author  has  chiefly  followed,  mentions 
a  gentleman,  by  name  Joannes  Cuthenbergus,  as 
the  inventor  both  of  Printing  and  of  this  sort  of 
Inkf*  not  considering  that  the  author  in  this 
place  writes  from  his  own  imagination,  vrithout 
.regarding  Polydore,  or  the  truth  of  facts.  But 
who  is  this  Phiton  ?  I  answer  the  Giant  Tiphon^ 
or  Typhon,  who  was  by  the  antients  confounded 
with  the  Serpent  Python:  see  Natalis  Comes, 
p.  35^.  Phiton  is  nothing  but  a  metathesis  for 
Pithon,  those  transpositions  of  letters  being  very 
common  in  modem  Authors.  Hence  Skelton 
the  poet,  p*  51,  for  Pithones  has  Phitones :. 

Primo  Regum  expres,  fie  had  the  Phitones^ 
To  unftcfiecrafie  her  to  dres. 
Where  in  the  vu^te  it  is  Pythoni^^a.— nSie  alax 


^Vyk  ttp^  £«asmus  in  the  Qrkki  Sikeru-^^PhiUnt 
may  be  a  transposition  for  Tiphon  as  ivell  as 
for  Fusion/ 

LVL 

The  use  and  several  oflSces  of  Bells  are  con- 
tained  in  these  two  monkish  verses, 

Laudo  Deum  verum,  plebem  voco^  txmgre^ 
'derum. 

Defmictos  phrOy  pestemjugo,  festm  detoro^ 

Spelm.  Gloss,  voce  Campana. 
and  diose,  as  Mr*  Staveley  tells  us,  p.  227,  w^ 
sometimes  written  ilpon  the  Bell.  I  concave 
this  distich  was  made  at  one  of  the  Universities, 
by  reason '  that  the  offices  of  assembling  the 
Laity  and  the  Clergy  are  distinguished;  and 
methinks  the  words  congrego  clerum  must  either 
mean  the  assembling  the  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  Congregation  as  they  call  it,  or 
to  a  Clerum. 

LVIL 

The  folkrwing  Epigram,  which  is  an  excelleiitt 
specimen  of  satirical  humour,  will  afford  most 
entertainment  to  those  who  have  a  relish  for  the 
na^ohal  reflection:  but  even  more  enlargecl' 
souls,  who  are  above  taking  any  pleasure  in. 
that,  may  be  captivated  by'the  ingenuity  of  th^ 
Author.  • 

'   ^  Cain,  in  disgrace  with  Heav'n,  retired  to  Nod, 
A  place  undoubtedly  as  far  from  God  , ; 
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As  Ke  could  wish ;    which  made  some  thinlt 

he  went 
As  far  as  Scotfand  ere  he  pitched  his  tent ; 
And  there  a  city  built  of  antient  fame^ 
*   Which  he  from  Eden  Edenhurgh  did  name.** 

LVIII. 

There  is  an  observation  of  Mr.  Dorrmgton, 
in  his  Travels,  which  appears  to  me  to  have 
grfeat  force  in  it.  After  ^recounting  the  many 
Festivals  sacred  to  the  Virgin  Mary  amongst  tha 
Ronianists,  he  concludes,  "  If  all  should  be  here 
produced  which  is  practised  in  the  veneration  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
is  allowed  and  encouraged'  by  the  pubHck  au- 
thority of  the  same,  and  taught  by  their 
preachers  and  writers  without  censure,  yea/, 
with  the  express  observation  of  the  censurers^ 
I  doubt  not  but  it  would  appear  to  any  just  and 
impartial  person  to  be  no  hard  and  unjust  appel- 
lation, if  one  should  call  the  people  of  that  com- 
munion rather  Maridns  than  Christians."  Dor-* 
tington's  Travels,  p.  58.— ^ee  also  Sir  Edwya 
Sandys's  Europae  Speculum,  p.  4^  seq.  whose 
words,  being  very  remarkable,  I  shall  here  in 
•part  report  them,  ^^  And  touching  the  blessed 
"Virgin,  the  case  is '  clear,  that  howsoever  their 
doctrine  in  schooles  be  otherwise,  yet  in  all  kind 
.Qf  outward  actions,  the  honour  which  they  do 
her  is  double  for  the  most  part  unto  that  which 


/  • 
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tfifey^do  our;  Saviour:  where  one  4oth  jH'ofe^l 
fcii^eif,  a  depptQof  p^cijdiar  servant  of  pur  Lordj 
whole  towns  sometimes^  as  Siena  by  n^V^^^  Vfi. 
the  Devoti  of  our  Lady.  The  statelier  churches 
are  hers  lightly,  and  in  churches  hers  the  fairest 
altars ;  where  one  prayeth  before  a  crucifix,  ttvo 
before  her  image ;  where  one  voweth  to  Christ, 
i;eH  vow  to  her.  Then  as  their  vows  are,  such 
are  their  pilgrimages.  And  to  nourish  this  hu- 
mour, for  one  miracle  reported  to  be  wrought  by 
tne  crucifix,  not  so  few  perhaps  as  an  hundred 
are  voiced  upon  those  other  images  [of  the  Viir- 
ginj  &c."  This  he  observes,  p.  2455  gives 
^eat  scandal  to  the  Jews. 

LIX. 

The  late  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  in  the  year  1745^^ 
published  "  Proposals  for  printing  a  nevy  edition 
of  the  Plays  of  William  Shakespiear,  with  Not^s 
Critical  and  Explans^tory,  by  the  Author  of  the 
Miscellaneous  Observations  on  th!e  Tragedy  of 
Macbeth;*'  that  is,  Mr.  SamuelJohnsonj,  afler^ 
wards  Author  of  the  En]glish  Dictionary".  This 
work  was  to  have  been  printed  in  jten  Small  yp- 
lumes^  agreeably  to  the  specimen,  wWch  is^  in- 
deed exceeding  neat,  and  tJie  price  i/./j^.  m 
sfieets.  The  portion  of  the  author  giveij  in  me 
Specimen  is  Macbeth,  act  iii.  sc.  i.  upon  which 
JMc.  Johnson  there  gives  some  Notes.     But  this 
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design  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  a  letter  of  the 
Bookseller  Jacdb  Tonson  to  Mr.  Cave,  as  here 
follows : 

"  Sir,  I  have  seen  a  proposal  of  yours  for 
printing  an  edition  of  Shakespear,  which  I  oven 
much  surprized  me  ;  but  I  suppose  you  are 
misled  by  the  edition  lately  printed  at  Oxford^ 
and  that  you  think  it  is  a  copy  any  one  has  a 
right  to ;  if  so,  you  are  very  much  mistaken, 
and  if  you  call  on  me  any  afternoon  about  four 

•  ox,  five  o'clock,  I  doubt  not  I  can  shew  you  such 
a  title  as.  will  satisfy  you,  not  only  as  to  the 
original  copy,  but  likewise  to  all  the  emendations 
to  this  time :  and  I  will  then  give  you  my  reasons 
why  we  rather  chuse  to  proceed  with  the  Univer- 
sity by  way  of  reprisal  for  their  scandalous  inva- 
sion of  our  right,  than  by  law,  which  reasons 
will  not  hold  good  as  to  any  other  persons  whcK^ 
shall  take  the  same  liberty.  As  you  are  a  man 
of  character,  I  had  rather  satisfy  you  of  our  right 
by  argument  than  by  the  expence  of  a  Chancery 
suit,  whichi  will  be  the  method  we  shall  take 
with  amy  one  who  shall  attack  our  property  in 

♦this  or  any  other  copy  that  we  have  fairly  bought 
and  paid  fon      I  am.    Sir,   your  very  humble 

.servant^  Jacob  Tonson. 

'*  Thursday^  April  11,  1745.** 


LX. 

Written  with  a  diamo^d  upon  a  pan^  of  glass : 

"  Philip  WilUams, 

Praii  Glass^  thou  bear'st  my  name  as  well  as  I^ 

And  no  man  knows  in  which  it  first  shall  ^ie."* 

This  w«s  Dr,  Williams,   of  St.  John*s  Collie 

Cambridge,  a  worthy  good  mati. 

LXL 

.  The  Chorographer  of  East  Kent,  Dr,  Chris* 
topher  Ptoke,  before  that  performance  came  out, 
published  a  pamphlet  in  quarto,  intituled  Anco* 
graphy^  the  intention  of  which  was  to  explain 
the  use  of  his  future  woric ;  upon  which  one  said, 
it  was  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse ;  no, 
says  a  lady  that  was  by,  I  am  sure  it  is  the  horse 
before  the  cart,  alluding  to  the  title,  Philoso^ 
jfhico^horographical  Chart  of  East  Kent. — In- 
deed the  Doctor,  who  was  a  very  warm  man, 
was  apt  to  be  offended  if  any  one  called  his  work 
^  Map:  he  woyld  hav^  it  called  ^  Chart ;  and  yet 
in  strictness  I  think  it  cannot  be  called  so,  since 
we  l^ve  appropriated  this  word  to  Sea*affairs. 

LXIL 

Mr.  Lye,  the  Editor  of  Junius's  '^  Etymolo|i- 
cum  Anglicaaum/'  generally  writes  clear  enough; 
but  in  an  Admonition  of  his  at  the  end  of  the 
Author^  Life  \>f  Grsevius,   there  is  a  sentence 


3<t  jofov^mAff/i. 

that  does  not  run  current :  ^^  Verbo  te  monitum 
volo,  in  anno  natali  Junii  Graevium  secutum  esse 
jli#r]N*v0in  mf^ihomrti  ejus  vkai,  quae  ad  eum 
Groeninga  erat  tnhsh^  non  viso  Epitaphio  Oxo- 
ni^ni^,  8i  Vfetidt"  ib  hdc  est  designatio  illhjs  anni, 
ut  v^tar  J>rdbAbilk>f  esie,  qui  ex  Isaacs  Vosslo^^ 
^t  i|^s6  Jttftio^ante  mortem  ejus  hd^6  nds^e  po^ 
terant,  non  natus  fuit  octoginta  sex,  sed  -iytto^ 
ginta  octo  cum  obiret."  Qui  here  has  no  ante- 
cedent; if  you  read,  si^uidem  Oxonienses,^  in- 
stead of  it,  afl  will  be  plain  arid  easy. 
•  .**     ""  •       ■  '.    ■         '  '  -  .  .   '■    y.  • 

^:  LXIII.  :  : 

Epigram, 
; :  Js  n't  Molly  Fowte  immortal  ?  No^     ^ 

*       Yoii  lye,  she  is ;  I'll  prove  her  so.   '        -" 
She 's  fifteen  ho w,  and  was,  rknoxv 
Mfteen,  full  fifteen  years  ago.-   "^  ' 


A 


'  Rursfi^  quid  virtus.  Hor.  Epist.'I,  i^^  17.  * 
'-  1'  R^inerisisnoster,"  says  Dr,  Bentley,  ^  ^  prim^ 
^M^yRursum  quid  virtus— rect^.  Idem  profectd 
sensus  est;  sed  si  aurium  judkio  ^andum  ektf^ 
aliquid  interest,  hoc^au,  illud  verbum  usurpes. 
Suavius  hie  sonat  rut  sum.  et  evitatur  homoeote- 
\imXxm  rursus  virtus^  I  would  have  no  dispute 
wth  this  great  man  about  rursum  zndrurstlf^ 
^tvhich-  indeed  wwifd  be  de  land  capthid^;  Mr. 
ftydeh  also  observing,  '^' that  ihe  rrtc^  ears^fii 


.i^gmaji^et:  (|^fe?e  t«>->^}l$iV»  Pastjsjal^  p.$6^ 
JBut,  feowisv^r,  I  caBwt  but  obs^iTC:  tJb^  «tit^^ 
,¥/^ap^.  not  so  3i^i:»|>ukm^.  about  the  honuj^oteteor 
<AQi)»s^^^e.»ipposQ9«    Henc6  Hor.  Od.  |.  ii: 

."v;^^T\  ^         J&m  }iaHs  tefris  mmsh^  -ri 

^And  that  of  Martial  xiii.  62. 
^^ctscitur  et  dittciJadlU  gaUinafim         *  - 
Pascitur  et  tenehris.  ingeniosa  gula  est. 

And  at  the  bedmning  of  the  first  epistle  of  the 
^second  book  of  Homce  there  are  no  Iei§§  man 
'nine  words  together --all  ending  in- th^  hksij^ 
letter^  but  with  different  vowels  preceding:       \ 

•  '■  ■  ^.^^^ — -_i — : Solimy      - 

^    -Mes  ttalas  armis  tuterisy  nmrihnsvrnesi 

Legibus  emendes.  „         ~      -  -  o  - 

So  Epist.  I.  iv. 
.     Alhiymstrorum  serrnonum  cdndide  judex. 

And  Propertius,  .'     " 

*  !   Ei  galea  hirmtd  cvntpta  luptnaJuJ^An 

_  •     Lib.  IV.  ItL  so; 

JJw  It^aos  at  this  day  are  very  3ulgect  to  th}» ; 
six  or  sey^  wordp  to^hCT  wding  m  p  ve  CQWr 
jwpn  with  their  prose  writers.  -  $^  the  £)pi$tle^ 
^^H^jjr  Lo^  therefpte  i^  f^g 

good  ground  of  emendations*  JBut  as  tQ  l^k 
feeding  of  poultry  in  the  dark^  which  Martial 
here  mentions  as  a  specimen  of  the  ingenuity  of 
the  luxurious^  besides  his  commeAtators^  and  the 
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Menagitoa,  I  have  met  with  a  remarkable  ptft^ 
sage  in    Clemens  Alexandrinusf  torn.  L  p.  Sfj 

edit*   Potter,     el   fjjfi    rov   Xoyoi^    ^y^wjucrV      ^    rnttf 

bum  cogrumssemusj  et  ah  eo  essemus  iUuminafi^ 
nihil  sane  differrenms  ah  altilihus  gaUinh^  in 
"t&tebris  saginatij  ut  postea  mortem  patiamur. 

LXV. 

.  Hie  remarks  on  three  pla3rs  of  Ben  Jonson^ 
^olpone,  the  Silent  Woman,  and  the  Alchimist, 
published  without  a  name  in  1 749^  have  for  theix" 
Author  Mr.  John  Upton,  Prebendary  of  Bodies* 
ter,  who  has  very  happily  painted  out  many  pas* 
sages  imitated  by  Jonson  from  the  Antients. 

V  -  > 

LXVI. 

There  is  a  Latin  translation  of  Dr.  Prideaux's 
Connexion  done  abroad,  but  with  no  elegance, 
which  induced  the  late .  Mr.  Thomas  Field,  for* 
merly  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
who  wrote  a  pure  Latin  style,  and  was  thenRee* 
tor  of  North  Wingfield,  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
to  attempt  a  new  translation,  for  the  use  of  fo* 
reigners,  and  the  honour  of  the  EngUsb  nation ; 
^nd  he  4if^  upon  the  work. 


♦. 
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CENTURY  I.  $^ 

LXVIL 

The  Compilers  of  the  Parliamentary  History; 
of  Kngland^  vol.  iii,  p.  1 .  speaking  of  Henry  • 
VIII .  say,  he  was  applied  to,  to  hold  the  balance 
between  the  ^two  great  houses  of  Bdurbon  and 
Austi:ia ;  whereas  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  not 
ihen  on  the  throne  of  France,  Henry  IV.  being 
the  first  of  that  fstmily  that  was  king  of  France.    . 

LXVIII. 

The  Opponent  advanced  an  improbable  suppo* 
lition,  upon  which  the  Respondent  said.  Quid  si 
mat  ccelum. .  The  Opponent  replied,  Sublin^ 
fcriam  sidera  vertice.  Whereupon  Profes^o^ 
James,  who  was  then  in  the  chair,  put  an  end  td 
the  disputation,  by  saying,  Jam  satis ^  which  are 
the  next  words  that  follow  in  the  author,  Horace/ 

LXIX. 

M ons,  Dacier,  in  his  notes  on  Od.  iii.  lib.  li 
of  Horai^,  after  observing  that  Horace  had  jus- 
tified his  friendship  for  Virgil  in  three  or  four^ 
clifierent  places,  condudes,  "  Maisje  sids  surpri^ 
ywe  Virgit  tiait  jamais  trfiuvd  le  moyen depart 
ler  ^Horace ;  cela  me  paroii  incroyahle,  etje  ne 
dqute  point  que  nous  vCayons  perdu  heaucoup  dt 
nKoses  de  cet  AtUeur.'*  That  several  of  Vir^l'S 
pieces  are  lost,  I  can  easily  believe,  and  in  then! 
possibly  honourable  mention  of  Horace '  might 
have  been  made:  but  as  to  the  works  extant> 
the  Edogues,  the  Georgics,  and  the  i^neidj 
wherein  this  learned  Frenchman  wonders  to  find 


4§  A^OJAMFANA. 

no  friendly  testimonial  of  that  great  L\Tic,weIf^ 
Aeed  not,  I  think,  be  surpmed  that  ftorweis|Bi 
iiever  mentioned  in  4heriij  fer,  as  i%^i|3^rste  111 
me,  Virgil  could  not  be  expected  tb  take  wdce  liki 
6t  him  in  any  of  these  pieees.  Not  in  the  .iEftfed^  |»- 
to  be  sure.  And  as  for  th^  Georgic,  tli^tissj'p 
dressed  to  Maecenas,  the  common  patron*  of  beA 
the  poets.  There  remains  then  only  the  E^Iognw; 
and  these,  I  think,  were  all  written  before  Virgil, 
who  wa«  five  years  older  than  Horace^  could 
have  any  knowledge  of  him.  TTiis^  thou^ 
tnu6t  be  a  little  further  explained.  Virgil  comes 
first  to  Rome  U.  C.  713,  and  writer  hi^  first 
Eclogue.  He  finished  the  whole  ten  iu  716; 
and  in  that  year  I  suppose  they  were  published 
Now  Horace,  returned  to  Rome  fi-om  tl>e  battle  (rf 
Philippi,  in  713.  About  the  same  time  Virgil 
arrived  there ;  and,  being  strangers  one  to  ano- 
ther, and  neither  of  them  as  yet  publiqly  l^Bown 
l?y  their  writiijigs  (for  Horace  did  not  begm  to 
impose  till  this  tjime,  and  Virgil's  first  producj 
tipns  did  not  appear  publicly  till  J 16),  we:  cannot 
luppose  them  to  have  contracted  aijy  great  de- 
gree of  iatimacy  till  the  year  715,  or  perhaps  7l!&, 
the  date  fixed  for  the  completion  of  the  volume 
^f  Eclpgues^  in  which  consequently  no  notice 
^Kmld  "well  be  taken  of  ne>v  acquaintance  as  yet 
jn  phscurity.  This  is  advanced  upon  this  footing. 
AsiJCkius^  Pollio  brought  Virgil  acquainted  with 
M«cenas,  .^t    Romg^    consequently  after    713, 


Ik 


X^^k^l  and  Virius  inti^uced  Hi^:^€c'  to  the  gnept 
fiman  afib^rwsirda*  Hiis  could  not  well  be  till  about 
ptfl€.  ^Matean^  p.  154.)  Howerer,  it  iva$ befo* 
(rlihe  publi<^tk>a:of  th)e£rst  boofcof  Odes;  Mdiii^ 
:Ba^:addressed  to  Maecenas  ;  for^  acciording  ;to  13f« 
&  J&aatley^  in  his  prdace^  the  Odes  were  nc^  pub- 
n;  lisfaed  isingly,  but  a  book  or  volume  tt^ther. 
^  STiil  this  tiiBe  then^  Horace  was  but  tittle  known 
tl  iL^an:  author^  and  less  upon  any  othef  accounts; 
,  iie  could  not  therefore  be  of  consequence  sufficient 
■ji  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Eclogues  in  the  yew  7  ifl, 
,  though  had.  wai^  than  just  beginning'  his  friendship 
/wit^  the  author  of  them^  i 


•«  ■  ■       '  . .  .     .<  i 

.  Isaac 'Casaubon^  im  his  notes  upon  StraiMS, 
f).  952,  edit.  Almcioveen^  taxes  Viipl  with^  wh 
^ginatiiude  towards  Homeh  .  The  excuse  made  for 
hiin  by  Fabricius  is,  that  the  JEneid  was  never 
^hished.  S^  the  Bibliotheca  Latina>  L  p.  £29l 
To  which  I  would  add,  that  Virgil  wai  nerser 
^backward  in  making  his  ja^cjcaowledgments  to 
^ose  Greek  originak  wfao^i'he  imitated,  or  fi»ii| 
whom  he  borrowed ;  witi^^  thpse  passages  iq 
the  Eclbgufes  and  Geoigics^  where  hie  acknow*^ 
ledgi^  Thi^ocritus  and  Hesiod  for  his  masters 
This  shews  that  ingratitude  was  Jiot  his  tiat^r4 
temper,  Tlien  as  to  Homer,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered, that  lie  could  not  with  any  propriety 
liventioiQi  him  in  the  ^Eneid,    He  was  sensibly 


/ 
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no  doubt^  that  all  the  world  woiuld  perceive  ib^ 
frequent  use  he  had  made  of  that  author,  and 
"the  perpetual  imitations  that  occurred;  the  fre^. 
ijuency  of  these  serve  to  shew  he  had  no  mind 
to  conceal  his  obligations ;  for  if  he  had  intended 
that,  he  would  certainly  have  acted  mcne  covertly, 
4md  been  more  upon  the  reserve  in  that  respect ; 
.but  the  transcripts  are  so  bare&ced,  that  he  could 
:have  no  design,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  faim^a 
miich  weaker  tnan  than  we  have  reason  to  think 
he  was,  to  impose  upon  the  world,  and  to  desire 
people  to  believe  he  meant  not, to  follow  him  as 
his  model.     But,  as  I  said,  he  coidd  not  with 
auty  propriety  mention,  his  name ;  because,  if  he 
had,  he  had  run  into  an  apparent  anaduonism, 
aincethe  story  he  sings  follows  dse  Trojan  war 
to  immediately,  and  the  author  in  question  did 
sot  }iv^ till  some  aj^es  after.   'Whereupon  I  obr 
serve,  that  in  Ae  ^th  Book,  where  Virgil  takes 
i^tice  of  the  old  poet^,  he  mentions  none  l^ 
-nwBi^  but  Musaeus,   who  was  older  than  either 
Hoineir,  or  the  story  of  the  i^neid ;  .which  shews, 
fiot  only  om  auitfiorV  great  .care  ^fi  to  chronolo- 
gical prc^riety,  hut  likewise  how  unreasonable  it 
is  for  any  one  to  expect  to  find  in  him  any 
eulogium  of  Homer,  though  he  was  in  trutii  his 
great  eicemplar.  > 

LXXL 
The  term  Coimtrj/^dance  is  all  a  corruption  of 
tfie  French  contre-danse^  by  which  they  mean 


that'vi^iich  we  call  a  eoantiy^dance^  or  ft  damn 
hy  UMoiy  persons  placed  oppositcone  to  another; 
so,  that  it  is  not  from  c&ntrie  but  cantre*  See 
Gent.  Mag.  1758,  vol  XXVIII.  p.  174. 

LXXIL 

Plutarch,  in  his  book  de  Flwiisy  speaking  cf 
the  Euphrates,  says,'  inocKfiTo  Zs  70  tsrponprv  M^|is^ 
that  it  was  formerly  called  Medus ;  which,  if  ht 
means  it  was  called  Medus  before  it  was  called 
JEiiphrates,  cannot  be  true ;  for  the  name  ^ 
JBuphrates  is  abno«t  as  old  as  the  world  itself ;  see 
Crenesis  ii.  14^  It  might  perhaps  be  called  Mediw 
by  another  name ;  some  terming  it  Medus,  and 
some  Euphrates ;  and  so  might  be  called  Medos 
by  some  writers ;  and  this  I  believe  to  be  true  s 
see  Horace^  Od«  II.  9.  21.  Hie  Scholiast  tfaeic^ 
md  Masson's  Vit.  Hon  p.  306.  seq. 

Lxxin. 

A  Bachelor  of  Arts  reading  the  fii^t  li^Mo, 
Gen.  ii.  spoke  the  second  syUaUe  short  ia  tlie 
word  Euphrates ;  upon  which  the  following  ep- 
gram  was  made : 

Pls^it  ad  Euphrateniy  suMth  perterrttus  Tilsit; 
Transeat  ut  melius  corripuitj^irrum.  ^ 

fid  (ibridj^ed  the  river. 


'/u  tiie^Kingliaxi  created  the  Lady  Anne  [Bolen^ 
l!W[irchi6»esS  df  l^embroke/  says  Mr.  Strype,  ^^  and 
taken  h^r  alcmg  with  him  in  great  state  into 
France,  when,  by  tbeiy  mutual  consent,  there 
was  an  interview  appointed  between  the  two 
fengs.  At  Calais  king  Henry  permitted  Francis 
"flte  French  kins  to  take  a  view  of  this  lady,  Sac."^ 
^trype*s  Cranmer,  p.  17;  where  the  author  seeiiis 
to  insinuate  th^Lt  Francis  I.  had  never  seen  Anne 
*Bolen  before,  which  is  incredible,  consideririg 
%dW  long  that  Lady  had  resided  in  France,  and 
had  h^^yv  in  the  service  of  Francis's  Queen  and 
the  Duchess  of  Alen^on,  his  sister.  See  Bnrnef  s 
JHistoiy  of  the'Reformsltion,  I.  p.  44.       ""  ^   ^  ^. 

.      ■■■■»■.■•■  .  .  V         >       -     ■         .  '      .  ■.       "•     -         r      -t 
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InFiddes's  Collections  to  his  life  bf  Cafcfihal 
"tV^olsey,  p.  89,  the  following  versus  are  quoted 
£rom  Skelton  by  Mr.  Anstis  f 
.-""  "  .  With  ^^"orldly  ponipe  incredible 

'IBrfere  him  rydeth  two  prestes  stronger  "     ' 
*  - 1"  And  they  bear  two  crosses  right  lopge, 

G^pynge  in  every  man  s  face.  J\ 

\  .     After  thwai  fplowe  two  laye  men  secular,'^ 
And  each^  of  thfrym  holdix^  a  pillar-  ^ 
In  their  hondes  steade  of  i^  mace,  &c.      - 
But  these  verses  do  not  appear  in  Skelton ;  indeed 
he  has  nothing  in  this  metre. 
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LXXVI. 

*^  There  is  none  good  but  one,  tliat  is  God/*- 
^Vlatt.  xix.  17.  This  is  very  eDiphatical  in  our 
language  and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  in  which  God  i^ 
so  denominated  from  good^  God  and  good  b^ing 
the  «ame  word.  The  Anglo-Saxon  here  has  it 
accordingly,  an  Cot)  yy  jot).  Vide  omnino  Junii 
Etym.  Angl.  v.  God. — Skelton,  p.  277,  has.  Sin- 
£nler  god  Lord^  for  good  Lord. 

LXXVII. 

"I  will  insert  a  letter  of  Queen  Elibabeth,  writ- 
ten to  him  [Peregine  Bertie]  with  her  own  handj^ 
and.  Reader,  deale  in  mattere  of  this  nature  as. 
when  venison  is  set  before  thee,  eat  the  one,  ancf 
read  the  other,  never  asking  whence  either  came.^ 
Fuller,  V^^orthies,  Line.  p.  102.— Deei-^teqlin^ 
was  in  great  vogue  in  Dr.  Puller  s  time,  and  to  thalp 
custom  the  autFior  here  alludes* 


--    ^'   N» 


L^tXVIII. 

J.  ■-  •     ■  ;     ,     V     -  .  •  '.         .         .^ 

The  Spiritual  Lords,  before  tne  lleformatioi^p 
were-  as  numerous  as  the  Temporal.  Tlius  iij  Ih^ 
rejgn  of  Henry  VIIL  in  that  print  of  the  Parlia^ 
inent  ^begun  i 5th  April,  14  Hen*  VllL  qf  IS^fL 
engraved  in  Fiddes's  Life  of  Wolseyv  thefe  aari 
29  Prelates ;  and  yet,  at  that  time,  some  Bishops 
were  foreigners,  and  coijsequently  at^oad,^  -^and 
Wolsey  hiinself  had  two  ^or  diree  l^ishpprick^ 
The  Lorcfs' Temporal  there  arfe  not  aboW  27*, 


Ta  take  it  another  way :   tbe  Archbishops  and. 
Bishops  at  that  tiipe,  supposing  every  Bishop  ta  j 
have  only  one  see,  were  ^3 ;  and  the  Mitred  Ab-^i 
fcpts,    to    speak  in  general,    26.     (see  Fuller'st 
Church  Hist.  lib.  VL  p.  332.  in  all  48 :)  whereas, 
at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  tnal  there  were 
but  23  peers,  including  Buckingham  himself;  and, 
yet  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  very  few  were  absent.^ 
1  Henry  VHL  the  Temporal  Peers  were  but  3 
Sff.    (Pari.  Hist.  vol.  HI.)     In  the  parliament  j 
5  Feb.  1514,  the  Peers  were  91,  but  just  before, 
several  Temporal  Peers  had  been  created:  but 
even  thus  the  Lords  Spiritual  exceeded  in  num- 
ber. In  1530^  (see  Pari.  Hist.  p.  68  and  72,)  the  r 
£cclesiasticks  are  but  28,  and  the  Lords  42 ;  the  ; 
meaning  of  which  I  take  to  be,  that  Wolsqr  had  \ 
several  sees,  and  was  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's ;  other  - 
s^s  were  filled  by  foreigners ;  and  that  several  ^ 
Bishops,  as  Rochester,  probably  refused  to  sign ;  '^ 
otherwise  I  think  there  were  now  as  many  Prelates 
aiLay  Lords.  But  in  1 53  7  there  were  seven  Barons 
ienore  than  in  153O;  (see  p..  118.)    But  in  that 
tbry  Parliament  wherein  the  greater  Hou9e8  were 
<Iissolyed,  there  were  fortyPrelates  and  fifi^  Tern- 
jpbral  Lords  and  seven  Prelates  absent.     (ParL 
Hist.  III.  p.  138^)    One  would  wonder,  there* 
lore,  how  the  Bill  for  dissolving  the  larger  Monas^^ 
teries,  in  1 539,  could  ever  pass  the  Hojuse  of 
Lords.    Hie  case  wasy  the  Religious  Houses  were 
aot  suppressed  by  that  Act :  but  only>  in  case  of 


surrender,  which  suirender  wai  to  be  voluntaiy, 
therespectiveHouses  were  given  to  the  King,  See 
Ae  Prefaqp  to  Taiiner^s'Notitia  Monadtica,  p,  38, 

LXXIX. 

A  sharping  attorney  of  Sussex  (whom  some 
would  call  the  Devil  of  Sussex),  dying  a  day  or 
two  after  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  Tom  Toiler^ 
said,  "  There  never  died  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ibut 
the  Devil  toc^  an  Attorney  for  a  Heriot*  j 

I 

.      .     .  /. 

That  fine  medallion  of  Archhishop  Laud,  <if 
which  there  is  a  type  in  Evdyn,  p,  114,  and 
another  in  Wise,  p.  13,  (neither  of  them  good;, 
but  Evelyn's  is  the  best)  is  inscribed  on  the  re- 
verse, SANcn  cAroli  pr^cvrsor,  which  some 
have  thought  to  be  bordering  a^little  upon  bias** 
phemy,  by  comparing  the -Archbishop,  by  the 
wordjW43BCMrsor^  to  St.  John  Baptist ;  and  con^ 
sequaitiy  the  King  to  our  blessed  Saviour.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  this:  tiie  Aichbishop  was  the 
forerunner  of  king  Charles ;  both  dying  in  the 
same  cause ;  and  this  is  all  the  medal  imports  t 
he  was  the  forerunner  of  Charles  in  like  mann^ 
as  John  Baptist  was  the  forerunner  of  our  Saviour  5 
but  this  does  not  imply  a  comparison  or  simili^ 
tude  in  %syj  other  respect. 


4ft  Ai9>»rmuK4> 

i 

...  .  ,> 

.  •     .  --  '  J 

.The  arai8  of  Sir  Thonid*  Egerton  of  Ptiestii 
vnchy  CO.  Lane,  are^^  1765>  a  K^n ;  the  crest^ 
three  arrows ;  the  motto,  Virttiiti  non  drmisjido. 
This  motto  is  of  a  lateijtate^  £>r  I  saw  in  the  church 
tfiere  an  older  one,  heoni  non  sagittis  Jido^  al<( 
Indiiig  both  to  tifie  charge  and  the  crest,  and^  aH 
^^  the  custoni  of  the  heralds  to -deal  in  allUsitHu^ 
pointing  jtihereby  to  the  Lion  of  Judah^  or  Chrial 
our  Saviour,  Rev.  v.  5.  I  cannot  therefore  com^ 
mend  thisxhismge  of  th#  motto,  since  the  older 
<lne  seems  to  be  more  accommodate  to  the  taste 
<tf  our  old  Heralds.  t 

!  LXXXIL  j 

:  T4ie  Jews-trump,  or,  as  it  isi  more  generally 
pronounced,  the  Jewrtrump,  seems  to  take  ifei 
Bvdie  from  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  and  is  Yvlf 
garly  beHeved  to  be  one  of  their  instrumerits  of 
music.  Dr.  Littleton  renders  J4ws*trump,  by 
Sktrnm  Judaicam.  But,  iipoin  enquiry,  you 
will  not  find  any  such  musical  instrumcBt  as .  thii 
described  by  tibe  authors  that  treat  of  the  Jew+ 
ishmusick.  In  short,  this  instrument  is  a  meci 
l^oy's  play-thing,  and  tnca^iaWe  in  itself  of  b^ng, 
joined  either  with  a  vpioe  or  any  other  instru^ 
ment ;  and  I  conceive .  the  pi^esent^  orthograjAy 
to  be  a  cori-uption  of  the  French  Jeu^trump,  a 
trump  to  play  with.    And  in  the  Belgick,  or 
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Low-Dutch,  from  whence  come  iriaiily  of  our 
toys,  a  tromp  is  a  rattle  for  children.  Sometimes 
they  will  call  it  a  Jews-hurp ;  and  another  etymon 
given  of  it  is  Jaws-harp^  because  the  place 
where  it  is  played  upon  is  between  the  jaws.  It 
is  an  instrument  used  in  St.  Kilda.  Martin,  p.  7o* 

LXXXIIL 

Hanc  tua  Penelope  lento  tibi  mittit,  Ulixe : 
Nil  mihi  rescribas  attamen,  ipse  venL 

The  Criticks,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  Pro- 
fessor Burman  s  edition,  differ  extremely  in  point- 
ing and  reading  the  second  line.  Jn  Douza's  MS. 
it  was  non  for  niL  which  makes  room  for  the  jo* 
cular  construction  of  an  old  acquaintance : 

h 

t 

This  to  Ulyss,  absent  too  long  from  home, 
^    Pend*pe  sends :  write  me  no  buts,  but  come. 

LXXXIV. 

"  Give  you  a  Rowland  for  your  Oliver!^  This 
is  reckoned  a  proverb  of  a  late  standing,  being 
commonly  referred  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  if  he 
were  the  Oliver  here  intended :  but  it  is  of  greater 
antiquity  than  that  usurper  i  for  I  meet  with  it 
in  Hall's  Chronicle,  in  Edward  IV.  In  short, 
Rollaiid  and  Qtiver  were  two  of  Charles  t^  Great's 
Peers.  See  ^mes's  Hist,  of  Printing,  p.  -^7,  and 
Ariosto  (passim.) — ^Note,  Rolando  andOrliuoi^Q  ^re 
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the  same  hame ;  Turpia  cailling  him  Roland^  and 
Ariosto  Orlando* 

LXXXV. 

It  is  said  we  do  not  punish  twice  for  one 
crime :  but  see  the  case  of  Empson  and  Dudley 
in  ParL  Hist*  II.  p.  ^  ;  and  of  Edward  Stafford 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  P«  37- 

LXXXVI. 

Comparing'  the  Parliamentary  History,  HI. 
p.  68>  with  p.  72,  one  would  think  Cardinal  Wol* 
'  sey^had  sat  in  the  parliament  30  July  153O :  but 
the  case  was  not  so ;  for  in  my  edition  of  Ca- 
vendish's Life,  p.  126,  it  is  noted  in  the  mar- 
gin, at  the  words  here  to  relate,  as  follows,  **  V. 
MS.  the  reason  why  he  yielded  to  the  premu- 
nire ;  and  a  parchment-role,'  with  many  seals, 
brought  to  him  at  Southwell  to  seaL**  This  roll, 
no  doubt,  was  the  instrument  signed  by  the 
Lords,  &c.  p.  72.  Wolsey  therefore, did  not  at- 
tend th6  Parliament ;  but  the  instrument  was  sent 
down  to  him  to  his  palace  at  Southwell  to  sign^ 
and  seal. 

LXXXVIL 

The  British  Librarian,  p.  3 18,  speaking  of 
certain^  improvements^that  might  be jnade  to  Vers- 
tegan's  Restitution  of  decayed  Intelligence,  in 
case  that  book  should  be  recalled  to  the  press, 
has  these  words :  ^^  More  especially  should  be 
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admitted  the  correctionl^  of  the  learned  Mr.  Som* 
ner,  he  having  left  large  ms^rginal  notes  upon 
Verstegan's  whole  book,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Bishop  Kennett,  the  late  accurate  author  of  his 
Life.**  Now  I  have  consulted  this  copy  of  Mr. 
Somner's,  in  the  library  of  Christ  Church,  Can- 
terbury ;  and  so  fi^r  from  finding,  as  expected,  notes 
on  the  whole  book,  there  are  not  above  eight  very 
sh^  notes,  excepting  that,  in  the  catalogue  of 
English  words  from  p.  20 7  to  235,  he  has  added  a 
great  number  of  Saxon  words  from  various  authors, 
but  without  any  regard  to  Verstegan;  indeed 
that  collection  seems  to  have  been  the  first  riidi- 
ments  of  his  Dictionaiy . 

LXXXVIIL 

The  Romans '  had  so  much  concern  with  the 
Vine,  and  its  fruity  that  there  are  more  terms 
belonging  to  it,  and  its  parts,  its  culture,  pro- 
ducts, and  other  appurtenances,  than  to  any  other 
tree: 

VitiSy  the  tree;  palmes,    the  branch ;   pam-- 

pffiuSy  me  lesit ;  racemttSy  a  bunch  of  grapes  j 

iiva^  the  grape ;  capreoluts,  a  tendril ;  vindernia^ 

the  vintatge ;   vinum,    wine ;    acinus^  the  grape- 

'  stone. 

^  Peaches  is\indoubtedly  a  corruption  of  th^ 
Italian  word  piazza ;  but  we  have  not  only  cor- 
TUjpted  the  original  Word^  J)ut'  also  perv?rte#  thf 

E  2 
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sense  and  meaning  of  it.    What  we  express  b^ 
peaches  is  a  colonnade;  but  the  word  piazza  sig' — * 
nifies  a  square,  as  Grosvenor  square,  Hanover     -t 
square,  8cd.     It  is  no  other  than  pktcea,  a  worcm* 

of  the  lower  ages  of  Latinity ;  of  which  the  Ita a- 

lians^    according  to  their    method    of  forming-^g, 
have    made   piazza;    and  we,   as   likewise  th^^-e 
French,  the  word  place;  which,  in  both  thes^^  ^e    i 
languages,  does,  amongst  its  other  significations^^^s,     j 
denote  a  square.  *^ 

XC.  ^ 

Joshua  Barnes,  the  &mous  Greek  Professor  ofcr  -•f 
Cambridge,  was  remarkable  for  a  very  extensiv< 
memory;  but  his  judgment  was  not  so  exact 
and  when  he  died,  one  wrote  for  him, 

Hie  jacet  Joshua  Barnes, 

felicissimae  memoriae, 

expectans  judicium. 


XCI. 

The  child,  when  new-born,  comes  out  of  th^ 
persley  bed,  they  will  say  in  the  North.  This^ 
is  an  antonomasia,  introduced  out  of  regard  to' 

.  decency ;  for  the  Greek  Word  csXivoy  not  only  sig- 
nifies persley,  but  has  another  (and  a  very  different) 
meaning :  from  whaice  it  should  seem  that  the 
Greeks  had  amongst  them  such  a  saying  as  this. 

,  N.  B.  The  English  word  parsley,  or  parsle^^ 
comes  from  the  French  persil;  which  is  cor- 
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nlpted  from  the  Lsitin  pefroselinum.  See  Me- 
nage, Origines  de  Langue  Franc,  who  is  so  far 
-mistaken  as  to  say  the  English  word  came  from 
the  Latin ;  whereas,  it  came  directly  from  the 
French,  and  mediately  from  the  L?itirt. 

XCII. 

What  play 's  to-night  ?*  says  angry  Ned, 

4s  from  the  bed  he  rouzes ; 
Romeo  again !  and  scratcht  his  head ; 

A  plague  on  both  the  houses. 

The  play  had  run  long  at  both  the  play-houses, 
between  Mr.  Garrick  and  Mr.  Barry;  and  the 
'  last  line  is  the  words  of  Mercutio  in  that  play. 

XCIII. 

* 

2  Kings  ix.  32.  ^^  And  lie  answered,  what  peace, 
so  long  as  the  whoredoms  of  thy  mother  Jezebel, 
and  her  witchcrafl-s,  are  so  many  ?"  I  remember 
a  gentleman  observed;  it  would  be  more  empha^^ 
tical,  to  translate  and  read,  "  And  he  answered. 
What?  Peace?  so  long,"  &c.    /   . 

"*  • 

.  The  daughter  of  Sir  Fisher  Teiic^  who  allet* 
wards  married  Mr.  j4 dam  Soresbyf  v^s  possessed 
iDf  a  very  fine  house  and  gardens  2A  Lpw  Laytprtj 
.and  when  Mr.  Soresby  first  waited  upon^er  ther^, 
and  she  carried  him  itfta  the  garden  afteif  tea,  by 
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way  of  takipg  a  walk,  and  shewing  him  the  pl^oe^ 
he  observed  (being  always  a  person  of  ready  wit) 
that  it  was  a  perfect  paradise ;  but  that  never- 
theless she  wanted  an  Adam  to  complete  her 
happiness.      ^ 

xcv. 

Guido  Aretino,  who  j&ourished  about  1028,  mr 
vented  the  present  scale  of  music,  giving  to  each 
note  its  name,  from  the  following  li^es : 

Ut  queant  laxis 

Resonare  fibris 

Mira  gestorum 

Famuli  tuorum> 

Solve  poUuti 

Labii  reatum, 

Sancte  Johannes. 
See  Collier's  Dictionary.    Now  these  verses  are 
io  be  seen  in  the  Breviary  on  St,  John  Baptist's 
Day ;  and  there  they  are  printed  like  what  th^ 
are,  Sapphics,  in  this  manner : 

Ut  queant  laxis  resonare  fibris 

Mira  gestorum  fapauli  tuorum. 

Solve  polkti  labii  reatum, 

Sancte  Johannes. 
Thi?  shews  me  now,  that  Guido,  whp  took 
th^n  for  six  shwt  lines,  did  not  in  ►  fact  under- 
stand the  metfe— N.  B.  They  were  transferred 
Into  the  Breviary  from  Paulus  Diaconus,  being 
the  first  stanza  of  an  hymn,  the  whole  of  which 
i^  both  in  Paulus  and  the  Breviaiy. 
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XCVI. 

The  Ring^  Charles  II*.of  England,  spending  a 
<;heerfiil  evening,  with  a  few  friends,  one  of,  the 
company,  seeing  his  Majesty  in  good  humour,^ 
thought  it  a  fit  time  to  ask  him  a  favour,  and  was 
so  absurd  as  to  do  so :  after  he  had  mentioned 
Jiis  suit,  the  king  instantly  and  very  acutely  re- 
jplied^  SiVy  you  must  ash  your  King  for  that. 

XCVII. 

'  Mr.  Pointer,  I  find,  has  written  a  piece  on  the 
subject  of  the  "  Staffordshire  Clog."  He  thinks  this 
is  the  oldest  Almanack  in  the  world ;  see  his 
Oxoniensis  Academia,  pp.  143^  149:  but  I  cannot 
«igree  to  this ;  for  we  have  Roman  Calendars  that 
in  all  probability  are  much  older. 

XCVIII. 

» 

You  will  hear  people  talk  sometimes  of  a  lau- 
^able  voice ;  which  I  take  to  be  a  mere  corruption 
of  an  audible  voice ;  which  is  an  old  phrase,  as 
appears  from  this  hne  of  William  Cornishe's,  at 
t:he  end  of  Skelton's  works : 

My  voice  is  to  pore,  it  is  not  awdyble. 

XCIX. 

The  wotdr  Stranger  comes  from  the  letter  c  by 

these  steps,  c,  ex,  extra,  extraneuSy   estrapiere 

of  the  French,  estranger  and  stranger  of  the 

English.    Dr.  Wallis  deduces  strange  from  ex- 

traneus;  but  it  comes  to  us  from  France. 


JP* 
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c. 

We  "if&ve  one  word  which  has  not  a  single 
letter  of  its  original ;  for  of  the  French  Peruke, 
we  got  Periwig,  now  abbreviated  to  ff^g. — Ear- 
img  comes  from  Enica,  as  Dr.  Wallis  obpefves. 
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A  I  .        »•* 


J^f 


I.  -         '       :^  "    ^■■'  - 

Jr  ASSI^p  through  Northampton,  the  Mayor, 
with  whom  I  had  someacquaintence,  Was  pleased 
to  invite  me  to  dinner ;  and  piking  o£  that  iiK^oi^ 
poration,  he  took  notice  of  an  old  small  mace 
they  had  given  them  by  K,itjg  John,  whic)[i 
raised  in  me  a  vehement  desirq  of  seeii^  le^^piep^ 
of  pfetfe-  so  ^1^,.  and  which  I  f<]|if;^|j^  his^ 4i% 
course  w^as  luiplJersally  there  received  to  be  9CH 
The  mace  was'prodiiced,  and  there  was  /.  A 
upon  it;  but,  tmfortunately  foi;  these  Antiquaries, 
there  were  the  Af  ms  of  Scotland  quartered  upox|. 
it,  plainly  shewing  that  /.  J?,  stood  for  Jacobus 
Mex,  and  that  the;  niace  was  four  hiiindred  y^r> 
jrounger  than  the;  good  incorppratipn -of  North* 

amptoa  so  cuir^tly  imaginecl. 

.'  *         .'  ■     '         ■      .      # 

a 

/The  worst  verse  in  Ovid,  according  to  Va-^ 
vassor,   md  which  is  ^hdrdly  to  he  excused,  if 

^*  F^ix  excusari  posse  7nihi  videprJ*      ,    - 
3ee  Eabricius*s  Biblioth.  Lat.  tom.  I.   p^  26l  ♦ 
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The  verse  is  extant  in  Ex  Ponto,  lib.  III.  gp.  vi. 
TCF.  46 ;  which  I  note  because  it,  is  not  easily 
^nd  by  the  lai^  index  in  Burman'a  edition. 
But  this  verse  is  not  worse  than  many  in  Ho- 
race^ as  ^  ';. 

^  I  bam  forte  vid  sacrdy  sicuf  fneus  est  mos  ^ 

Jlg^  that  pentameter  cited  by  Suetonius  in  Ju« 
Nam  hihuh\fieri  conside  nil  tnemni^ 


u 


IIL 

*Th.  Fuller,  in  bis  BMxt  Contemplations,  p.  3^) 
<^ihe  second  mii6bering,  hj«  these  words  "  being 
iky¥r  set  bj^y  layd  aside  as  useles»e^  andnot^e^# 
'  tfyt  Whereby  he  makes  the  different  senses  of  the 
irord  to  coif^ist  in  the  speliing  with  one  or  tWo  fs^ 
II  niay  rather  con^st  in  the  differei^ce  of  pronun^ 
ciation^  isiethj/  and  se't  hy.  Bnt  in  truth  there  is 
nothing  in  either  the  pronunciation  or  fli^  ortho- 
graphy ;  for  these  two  contrary  senses  arise  from 
the  same  word^  sp[id  the  same  pronunciation^  and 
ireiy  naturally.  To  ^et  fty  is  to  set  uside:  ngm  k 
fting  n»ay  be  set  aside  as  useless  or  disregarded^^ 
and  it  mi^y  be  set  hy  as  a  thing  highly  valuable : 
hence  the  phrase^  Uttle  or  nothing  set  hy^  that  is 
valued  and  esteemed^  and  much  set  hy. 

.m  The  Wine  of  the  antients  could  not  be  so  good 

as  the  modern^  on  account  of  the  bad  manner  of 
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managing  tlieir  Vines ;  for  the  hushand,  as  we 
may  call  it,  being  a  tree  of  some  kind,  and  t 
suppose  the  elm  chiefly,  the  grape  could  never 
ripen  kindly,  and  the  soil  at  the  roots  of  large 
trees  is-  always  poor,  as  being  exhausted  hy  the 
fibres  of  the  trees. 

V. 

Situation  does  not  always  depend  upon  choiee, 
but  often  on  convenience ;  for  I  have  known  many 
a  gentleman  determined  to  build  upon  a  piece  <# 
l^ouhd,  because  the  old  house  istood  there,  of 
which  he  was  desirous  of  preserving  some  part^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  stables  and  outhouses  ready  to 
his  hand,  or  a  commodious  garden,  when  at^lte 
same  time  there  has  been  a  situation  ten  times 
better  at  a  modjerate  distance,  and  upon  his  own 
estate*       ^  ' 

VI. 

Fabricius  observes,  Biblioth,  Lat.  yxA.  I.  p.  70, 
that  Barthius,  Yossitis,  and  Bartholinus,  call  the 
traLns|ator  of  Dictys  Cretensis  j^.  Septimius,  and 
not  L.  "Septimius.  This,  1  think,  was  owing  to 
the  edition  of  that  author.  Bat.  1529,  where  he  is 
constantly  called  Q.  Septimius. 

VIL 

^VTo  the  most  noble  and  illustrious  Prince 
"Wriothesly,  Duke  of  Bedford ;"  Travers's  dedi- 
cation to  his  Poems.    See  also  Duchess  oi  New- 
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castle  in  Life  of  her  Husband,  in  titulo,  and  p, 
183  :  nay,  the  Duke  himself  alludes  to  it  when 
he  observes,    that  in  his  banishment  he  teas  a 
Prime  of  no  subjects.     And  so  the  Dukes  are 
styled  in  their  plates  on  the  stalls  at  Windsor ; 
and  this  is   the  style  now  commonly  used   to 
J)ukes :  but  it  is  an  usurpation,  for  our  Dukes 
are  not  Princes.   The  case  is,  the  sons  of  Edward 
JIL  being  Dukes,  that  style  was  proper  to  them, 
'  and  was  at  that  time  introduced,  and  from  thence 
'  adhered  to  all  others  of  the  Ducal  rank  and  dig- 
nity.    So  Baldwyn,  in  Mirrour  of  Magistrates^ 
p.  38 1,  makes  George  Duke  of  Clarence  say,  "  My 
JFath^r  Prince  Plantagenet ;"  and  see  p,  360. 

VIIL 

*  ,  • 

Nash,  in  his  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  p.  .30, 
has  these  words,  "  An  Antiquarie  is  an  honest 
ihan,  for  he  had  rather  scrape  a  piepe  of  t^opper 
out  of  the  dyrt,  than  a  crowne  out  of  Phy den's 
standisb.**  This  Ployden  is  the  famous  Lawyer 
commonly  called  Pldwderi,  as  in  the  proverb, 
**  the  case  is  altered,  quoth.  Plowdeh.'* 


i  * 


I 

The  Author  whom  Nash  means,  p.  30,  and 
,calls  the  son  of  a  rope-maker,  is  Richard  Harvey. 
See  Anthony  Wood's  Athen,  J*  col.  21 7.  Fasti, 
col.  128. 


**  1 
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X. 

Keep  aloof  at  Pancredge.     Pancras  Church, 

near  London^    which  being  without  the  town, 

Nash,  p.  $6^  compares  the  suburbs  of  Heaven 

to  it. 

XI. 

Mirrburof  Magistrates,  p.  5 14,  edit  l6lO,  it 
is  said  of  Wolsey  when  he  was  ordered. to  his 
Archbishc^rick  of  York, 
^^  tVTiere  I  by  right  in  grace  a  while  did  dwell, 
,  And  was  in  Stawle  with  honour  great  to  passe.^ 
By  which  it  is  not  meant  that  he  was  installed^ 
for  that  never  happened,  as  is  plain  from  Mr. 
Cavendishs    Narrative,     and    Mother  Shipton's 
Prophecy ;  but  only  that  he  was  to  be  installed^ 
see  the  next  stanza. 

XII. 

in  the  same  book,  p.  ^1 5,  we  read,  ■ 

^  And  seasned  sure  because  from  court  he  caibfi^ 
On  Wolsiey  Wolfe,  that  spoiled  many  a  lamb/*r 

Seasnedy  i.  e.  seizin'd,  for  I  do  not  take  it  to  be 
a  false  print  for  seized.  By  IVohey'  Wolfe  h^ 
alludes  to  his  name  Wolyesey. 

XIII. 

I 

But  he  that  kept  the  Towre p.  51 5,  where 

the^  author,  Thomas  Churchyard,  means  »Sr 
William  Kingston.  • 


^2  ANONYMIAKA* 

XIV. 

The  words — ^^  consumed  as  some  did  thinke,*^ 

i^ude^  p^rhaps>  to  the  notion  of  some  that  the 

Cardinal  was  poisoned.    See  Gent.  Mag.  1755> 

vol.  XXV.  p.  299  * 

XV. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  HalFs  Chronicle 
^n  Richard  III.  f.  31.  b.  tel^s  Bishop  Morton  he 
might  safely  speak  his  mind  to  him  concerning 
Richard  III.  "  for  neither  the  Lyon  nor  the  Bore 
shall  pycke  any  matter  at  any  thynge  there 
spoken.'*  Where,  by  the  L^on  he  alludes  to 
Ae  fable  which  Morton  had  just  related ;  and  by 
the  Boar  King  Richard,  whose  badge  was  the 
Boar,  according  to  those  lines, 
*^  The  Rat,  the  Catte,  and  Lovel  our  Dogge, 
Rule  aH  Englande  under  the  Ho^e.** 

Mirror,  p.  457^  458i  462. 
See  also  Hall,  fol.  42,  and  fol.  35,  b.  56,  and 
JEdward  V.  fol.  14>  b. ;  Mirrour  for  Magistrates^^ 
p.  41 7,  419,  422;  sop.  427,  the  Author  speaks 
of  his  whetted  tusk,  his  shoulder  bristklike  set 
vp,  and  his  grunting;  so  p.  386,  388, 407,  428, 

<     :  XVI. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman  wrote  a  piece  published 
by  Sir  Edward  Bysshe,  intituled  ^^  Aspildgia,  or 
a  Discourse  upon  Shields."  Sir  Henry  was  but.  a 
young  man  when  this  tract  came  out  of  his  hand^ 
to  that  he  may  be  pardoned  the  inaccuracy ;  but 
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otherwise  the  word  A^pUogia  is  not  rightly 
formed^  fov  it  should  be  ji^dologia:  Mr. 
Ghreaves  names  his  work  oa  the  Pyramids^  very 
grammatically^  Pj/rmnidograpkia ;  so  we  have 
Ichihffohgiu,  &c.  Ip  shorty  this  sort  of  words 
is  formed  from  the  genitive  case  of  the  first  part 
of  the  composition ;  and  where  the  word  inGreases^ 
in  that  case  analpgy  requires  that  the  componnd 
should  be  fi^raried.  accordingly. 

XVM. 

Post  est  occasio  calva.  Thi^  vulgar  apojAi- 
thegm,  which:  is  commonly  put  upon  Almanac^ 
is  api^rently  a  fragment  of  a  verse;  and  indeed 
it  is  taken  from  the  second  book  of  the  work 
whidl|i.goes  under  tibe  name  of  Cato  de  Moribus, 
where  the  whole  verse  runs,  / 

"  Fronte  capiUatd,  post  e$t  occasio  calvaJ^ 


\- 


xvip. 

Arthut  Haslewood  picked  up  a  womaii  in  the 
atreet  at  Norwich,  in  the  dusk  of  »the  evening, 
and. carrying  her  to  a  tavern  he  qalled  for  half  a 
pint  of  .wine,  and  when  the  wine  and  the  caudjie 
came^  he  saw  she .  had  but  one  eye,  and  wjis 
otherwise  very  ugly :  so  he  cried,  Cbme,  drink  and 
go,  and  this  afterwards  became  a  by-word  there. 
When  Arthur  was  old,  he  married  a  young  wife, 
5md  *ii5ed  soon  after ;  whereupon  the  following 
Epitaph  wHs  written  for  him :  ' 


% 


^4  \      4»0VYMIANAi» 

An  Epitaph  Upon   Mr.  Arthur  Haslewood^   a 

Goldsi^th  at  Norwich.        ' 

^^  Here  honest  tbping  Arthur  Iie% 
As  wise  as  good^  as  good  as  wise ; ' 
Fbr  fifty  years  he  lov'd  a  w—^re. 
Nay,  some  wiH  tell  you  till  threescote; 
But  when  upon  the  verge  of  lifei 
Nothinj]^  would  serve  him  but  a  wife ; 
A  wife  he  got  witi>  charms,  so,  so. 
Who  tipp  d  him  oft  ^ith  drink  Mnd  go.^ 


*^  If  you  would  live  wcli  for  a  week,V  kill  a  hog ; 
if  you  would  live  well  for  a  month,  marry ;  if  you 
would  live  well  all  your  life,  turn  priest.'*  Xhis  is 
an  old  proVerb;  but  by  timing  priest  is  not  bafdsly 
meant  become  an  eeelesijlstie,  but  it  ulludes  to 
the  ceUbacy  of  the  Romish  Clergy,  and  has  :a 
pungent  sense^  as  Ihuch  as.  to  slay,  do  not  m^rry 
at  all.  *  ' 

In  theTextus  Roflfensis,  p.  58,  edit.  Heame, 
you  have  it  thus  ^^-in  dentihus  morddcihuSy  in 
lahris  sive  rrublihus;^  and  so  Sir  Henry  Spelinan, 
in  Glossary,  p..206,'^  gives  it;  but ^surefy,  w? 
ought  to  read,  ^^  in  glabrii  sive  tnolaribus;!* 

XXI. 

*  ^^  Happy  is  the  son  M(hose  father  is  goi;ie  to 
the  devih**    This  saying  is  pot  grounded  on  the 


'is 


0 


CSKTVEY  lit  .  C^ 

supposition  dmt  such^  n  father  by  his  iniquitoas 
dealii^s  must  have  accumulated  an  infimty  of 
wealth;  but  is  a  satirical  hint'on  the  tim^  wheA 
Popery  prevailed  here  so  miich^  that  the  priestii 
and  monks  had  engrossed  the  three  profession! 
rf  t-awi  Physic,  and  Divinity  ^  when,  by  thi? 
pi;^Qqvr^nent  either  of  the  Confessor,  the  Physic 
dan,  or  the  Lawyer,  a  good  part  of  the  father'^ 
eiSbcts  were  pn^tty  sure  to  go  to  the  Church ;  and 
if  nothiiig  of  that  liappened,  these  agents  wcn^ 
certain  to  defame  him,  adjudging  that  such  H' 
man  muist  undoubtedly  be  damned^ 

XXII. 

Gilbert^  Earl  of  Cki^,  itertford,  and  Glon^ 
oester,  died  at  Pairose  in  Bretagne,  A-  D.  12$0^ 
and  wad  th^^e  buried,  says  Brooke ;  but  Dogdale^ 
BttT^  L  p.  211,  Bays  be  wa^  biuied  at  Tewkes-^ 
Ifwtf;  aiidthis  is  confirmed  by  tihose  verses  in 
$andf(^,  p.  97,  concerning  Isabella,  his  wi^ow^ 
being  bnried  there^   after  her  re-npLftrrii^  witjlii 

Itif^UMnd  Eaif  of  Cornwall, 

■  ^^  dominum  recolendo  priorefti^ 

But  the  passage  there  in  Sandford  concerning 
this  lady  is  most  wonderftil :  he  says,  ^^  her  body 
was  buried  at  Beaulieo,  in  the  county  of  South' 
ampton ;  but  ber  heart  she  ordained  to  be  sent  in 
a  silver  cup  to  her  brother,  the  Abbot  ^f  Theokes^ 
bury,  to  be  tbere  interred  before  the  high  altar ; 
which  was  MMrdwigly  done.**    This  hiy  was 

P 


^ 


lafcteli  third  daughter  of  William  Marshal  Eirr 
oFTembroke,'  and  she  had  no  brother  that  was 
Abbot  of  Tewkesbury,  her  brothers  having  been 
sifecesMvely  Earls  of  Pembroke ;  and  at  the.  time-- 
she  died,  viz.  1239  (see  Baronage,  vol.  I.  p.  211)) 
HoBert  Jortingdon  was  Abbot  there ;  so  Browne 
WiHls,  vol.  I.  p.  185 :  perhaps,  the  words  herbro^ 
#foi*  ought  t6  be  taken  out.     The  sending  iier 
hfeart  Ihither  iseems  tb  be  a  further,  oonfirmation ' 
that  Crilbert  her  first  husband  was  interred  at* 
Tewksbury.   There  is  something  very  remarkable^ 
in  this  &imily  of  Marshal:  five  brothers  w«pe  sui«^' 
cessively  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Marshals,  and 
all  died  without  issue ;   this,  it  is  said,  was  pre- 
dieted  by  their  mother  (Dugdale,  Baron;  vol.  I. 
p.6(yf.)    As  to  Anselnu  the  fifth  brother,   he 
enjoyed  his  dignities  but  .eighteen  days  ;  he  was; 
as  Brooke  says.  Dean  of  Salisbury  before  he  stic^ 
eeeded  to  the  title  of  the  Earldom :  but  query ; 
Mmee  Diigdale  acknowledges  no  such  thing,  und 
m  lie  Neve-s  list  of  those  Deans  Robert  de  Hert- 
ford was  in  the  post  A.  D.  1245>  when  Ansaeini 
took  the  title  of  Pembroke. 

XXIII. 

William  Baldwyn,  in  the  Mirrour  for  Magis-? 
trate^,  p.  412,  makes  Lord  Hastings  say^fnp^^ 
ing  of  King  Edward  IV. 

^^  That  I  his  stafie  was,  I  his  onely  joy, 
'    And  even  what  Pandare  was  to  >him  of  Troy^ 


{ 
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He  means  Troilus,  airuding  to  Chaucer*s  Troilus 
andCr&iiseide^  t^tre  Pandarus  ai^ists  Troilus  in 
his  amours:  hence  the" ^ word » a  Pandar  for  a 
male  bawd;  se^  SFiaksjpearfe^s  Titoilts  and  Cres- 
vi^ide  i  ttnd  Mirrour,  p*  422.  I  have  Mentioned 
the  Author  of  that  Poem  in  the  book  called  the 
:Mirix)ur  for  Magistratfs^  because,  in  the  edition 
cf  i609,  there  is  put  at  the  end  of  it  Master  D. 
as  if  i^  was  the  performance  of  Michael  Drayton, 
or  some  other  person  than  Baldwyh ;  but  it  ap- 
p^rs  from  the  firSt  stanza,  as  likewise  from  pp. 
^20,  4^8/  430,  that  no  one  else  has  a  ti^le  to  it 
but  William  Baldwyn ;  and  Master  D.  ought con- 
sequ^Iy  to  be  cprrected  Master  B.  As  to  Lord 
JSastings's  procuring,  see  hereafter  No.  LXVII. 

XXIV.. 

Those  words  in  the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates, 
p.  412,  which  Lord  Hastings  speaks  of  the  won 
men  he  furnished  Kitijg  Edward  with, 

—  '^^  Shore^s  wife  was  my  nice  <iheat, 
Tlie  holy  whore^  and  eke  the  wily  peat," 

allude  to  the  three  condubines  of  Edward  IV; 
and  are  fohned  upon  those  wqrds  of  Hall,  in  Ed- 
ward V.  fol.  16.  h.  "  Kyng  Edward  would  saye 
that  he  had  thre  concubines,  which  in  diverse 
proparties  diversly  excelled,  one  the  njeries€,  the 
other  the  wyliest,  the  thirde  the  holyest  harlpt  in 
tbie  realms  :'^  the  first  wasi  Jane  Shpre, 


^ 
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XXV. 

In  the  Mirrour  for  Magistntbes^  p.  413»  tiori, 
Hastings  says  of  himself, 

^  My  Chamber  England  was  r 
hinting  at  his  office  of  Chamberlain ;  but  it  Ji 
iiot  accurately  expresised,  for  he  was  «ily  Cham^ 
berlain  of  the  Household  #nd  of  Wales,  aad  nd 
Lord  High  Chamberlain  of  England.  Dugdak^ 
^aron.  vol.  I.  p«  580. 

XXVI. 

^^  There  were  m  hundred  Justices/  says  ofiQ^ 
*'  at  the  monthly  meeting.^  ^^  A  hundred  r  toyi 
another.  ^^  Yes,**  says  he;  ^  do  you  count,  and  t 
will  name  them.  There  was  Justice  Balaiice> 
put  down  one ;  Justice  Hall,  put  down  a  cypher 
he  is  nobody ;  Justice  House,  you  may  put  down 
another  cypher  for  him.  Now  one  and  two  cy- 
j>hers  are  an  hundred.**  ' 

XXVII. 

,  Mirrour,  p.  413,  Hastings  sajrs, 

^^  Fortune's  changing  eheare 


With  pouting  lookes  'gan  lower  on  my  sire^ 
Inhere  he  does    not  mean  his  father^    but  hii 
sovereign  Edward  IV. 

XXVHL 

Mirrour,  p.  414>  Hastings  says, 
"My  Prince's  brother  did  him  then forgoe.'* 
He  hints  at  the  time  when  Geoige  Duke  pf  Cte- 
tence  deserted  the  party  of  Edward  IV. 


T?^ 


XXIX. 

Mirrour^  p*  414^  Ha^tiKigs  ia3ai, 

*  Nor  etf  mies  force,  nor  band  of  mingled  blood.^ 

His  wife  was  Katharine,  daughter  of  •RicharcJ 
Nevil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  sister  to  the  Earl 
of  Wwwici. 

XXX. 

There  were  no  Guns  employed  in  the  battle  at 
Boswort^  between  Henry  VII.  and  Richard  IIL 
But  Baldwyn  speaks  of  Guns  aboard  a  ship  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VL  which  is  a  prolapm.  See 
Mirrour^  p.  415. 

XXXI. 

^    Mirrour,  p.  417,  Hastings  says, 

"  Nor  easier  fate  the  bristled  Boare  is  lent.^ 

He  means  Rii^hard  IIL  whose  badge  was  the 
Boafr.    See  before^  No.  XV.  aod  here^dEter  No. 

xxxin- 

XXXIL 
Mirrour,  p.  419^  it  is  written, 

^'  While  Edward  liv'd,  di8seod>led  disrord  lurk'd 
In  double  hearts ;  yet  so  his  reierenee  worked^ 

The  meaning  is,  as  yet  our  reverence  for  King 
Edward  had  that  eflfect,  preventing  us  from|>ro* 
c^ing  to  open  acts. 
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Mirrour,  p.Ald/ Hastings  sayp,.  VC 

^^  I  holpe  the  Bpare,  and  Bucke— '^  .  ;» 
Richn^rd  III.  that  is ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking? 
ham.    See  No.  XXXI. 


Mirrour,  p.  419* 
^*  Lord  Rivers^  Gray,  Sir  Thomas  Fdughan^  sjnd 

Hawter  ^ 

Lord  Richaird  Grey,  son  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Edward  IV.  by  her  first  husband^i  Sir 
Richard  Haute. 

XXXV. 

Mirrour,  p.  421. 

"  All  Derbie's  doubts  I  cleared  with  his.naipe.** 
This  alludes  to  the  dream  of  Lord  Derby,  that 
a  Boare  with  his  tusks  razed  both  Hastings  and 
him,  which  Hastings  slighted,  putting  his  trust 
in  Catesby  as  to  every  thing  relating  to  the  Pro- 
tector. See  p.  422 ;  and  Hall,  Edward  V»  fol.  14* 
b. ;  whom,  our  Author  chiefly  follows.  Sec  here^ 
after.  No.  XXXVIIL 

JODCVJ, 

Mirrourj  p.  421.  ' 

^*  The  ambitious  Dukes— ^^ 
He  means  thi^  Duke  of  Glouceat^r^  lind  tl^9 
J)uke  of  Buckingham. 


mrnm^^.  i^ 


XXXVII. 

^' Of  June  thefifteenth.**     /. 

JButittwas  June  13  ^Hal}^  Edward  VrfoLxm^,!^ 

and  so  in  the  title  to  this  ppem.  '        '  / 

X^^VHI. 

Mirrour,  p.  421.  '       '  :  M 

i-i^  «  To  toe  Sir  Thomas  Haward." 
Thisand what  follows,  pp.'4S2,  423,  4S4,..UaIl 
from  Hall.   See  before.  No.  XXXV.  Hallwrftes 
the  name  ttaxmri  as  here.  ! 

. '.  '  ,      ,  ..  _     •  ■      '  r  .'.'•.  y 

Mirrour,  p.  4?4.^  •    (i^^ 

Nay  was  this  all  :^  read  Ne  was  this  alL 


f6 


■      XL,         ■••..  -V  .-..v.-^-t 

Mirrour,  p;  42ff, ; 

^^  For  him  without  whom  nought  wa3  done 
.'-■      '   ■dr!$aia;'      ^    ^'  M     •  ':  J:: 

He  means  the  Protector,  Richard  JOuke  p£  Glon^ 

«ester|  afterwards  Richwd  III.      V  ■ 

■  •••,.■.  1 »  . .     ^   - 

xu. 


;    %> 


Mirrour,  p.  42^. 

-^— -  «  MyLord^of  Elie—" 
Moirton,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cahterbu]^ : 
idl'thisis'fibmHall.  '  ^..    v..      • 


V 
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XLIL 
Mirrour^  p.  430.  . 

'^  In  rustie  armour^  as  in  exttcmbilttft^ 

They  clad  themselves.**  . 

^e  I^tectDi:  and  the  duke  of  Buekiugteim ;  i6e 

Hall^  Edw.  V.  where  see  this  and  what  fi^Howsi 

^  XLIII/ 

Mirrour,  p.  431* 

^  One  heaiiiig  it  cried  out^  A  goodly  cast, 
And  well  contrived,  fbule  cast  away  for  faaftt  ? 
Wherto  another  gan  in  scofie  replie> 
First  pend  it  was  by  enspiring  prophecie.** 

The  first  was  the  School-master  of  PauPs,  who 
took  a  term  proper  to  his  profession.  The  set 
eond  was  a  inerchant.    So  Hall. 

XLIV. 

Mirronr,  p.  431. 

**  Of  tifide  cmlit  !»e  Ijad  bin  the  mischiefe, 
Whi^  needed  Virbius  miracle  doubled  life  ^ 

That  is  Hippolytusy  who,  accor^;%  to  Ovid, 
Met  Lfc.  XV.  fab.  4S.  after  hb  was  restoi^d  tf 
life^  was  calledi!>eii«  Firhms.  Read,  with  |ihy{^e% 
Hmracterdoubled.  T^ik  credit  means  M^  f^^iU 
idluding  to  the  cr^^^ity  of  Thepiei^f 

XLV. 

NotbUig  Vtt  evft  moK  indicolous  than  ^  ior 
latance  wUch  Nicholas  Upton  gives  of>^the  longer 
vity  of  Stags,  p.  1 59.  '«  Et  ttt  nmUofnem  (fudim^ 


•  -     ■  ' 

per  unom  eervum  prape  Jhrestam'  de  Jffyndesot^ 
occisum  apud  quendam  lapidem  tocatum  Besam^ 
testonjmta  Bageshptt,  qui  qiddem  cervus  kabidi 
Unum  collarium  aureum^  quo  erat  scuXptum^ 

'"     Julius  Cesar  quant  tea  fu  petis 
Ceste  coler  siir  mon  col  ad  mys  ^ 

as  if  the  French  tongue  was  then  in  beings  tliat 
Julius  Ceesar  should  understand  it,  and  sh^d^ 
choose  to.j3[iake  use  of  it,  preferably  to  bi&  own 
tongue,  in  a  country  where  it  could  not  be  on* 
derstood.    And  see  ^y^^be,  in  his  nojtes^  p.  60. 

XLVL 

When  Lord  Muskerry  sailed  to  NewfoundlatM], 
George  Rooke  went  with  him  a  vpluntjeer:  George 
^as  greatly  addicted  to  lying;  and  my  Lord^ 
being  very  sensible  of  it,  and  very  familiar  witl| 
George,  said  to  him  one  day,  *^  I  wonder  you  will 
not  leave  of  this  abominable  custofp  of  lyings 
George."  "  I  can't  help  it,"  sai4  tl^e  otfier** 
^  Puh  r  gays  my  Lord,  ^^  it  may  be  done  by  de- 
grees ;  suppose  yqu  were  to  begin  with  uttering 
ope  truth  ^  day  •** 

*  XLVIL 

> 

Minour,  p.  378* 

^  But  Edward  wa4  the  heire  c^Riehaid  Duke 

ofYorke, 

The  heire  of  Roger  Mortimer  skdM  jby  tl|0 
Kerne  of  Korke.** 

H* 
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He  Is  speaking  of  Edward  IV.  whose  grand- 
.fether  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge  having^married 
Anne  fittest  daughter  of  Roger  Mortimer^  after 
the  said  Roger  was  killed  in  Ireland^  at  a  pla^e 
called  Kenlis  (and  I  suppose  near  Cork)^  and  his 
son  Edniond  died  without  issue^  his  father  Richard 
Duke  of  York  became  heir  to  the  Mortimeru* 
(Dugdale  Baron.  I.  p.  151.  Sandford,]p.  226,  seq, 
and  below,  p.  384.)  Note,  Kerne  is  the  name  of 
the  Irish  foot-soldiers,  or  infantry;  see  Macbeth, 
'act  I.  sc.  2. 

XLVIIL 

^irrour,  p.  378. 

^*  And  thro'  a  mad  contract  I  made  with  Ray- 
nerd's  daughter, 
V  I  gavie  ai\d  lost  all  Normandy-r— '^ 

This  king  married  Margaret  daughtei*  of  Reyner 
duke  of  Anjou,  by  the  procurement  of  De  la  Pole 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  against  the  opinio^  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester ;  and  this  match  occasioned  the  Ipss 
of  Normandy.     (Scmdford,  p.  299.) 

XLIX. 

Mirrour,  p.  378. 

^'  First  of  mine  uncle  Humfrey    ■     " 


Humphrey  the  good  Duke  of  Gloucester,  aincle 
of  Henry  VI.  was  put  to  death  by  the  practices 
of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  iiew  Queen.  (Sand- 
ford,  p.  317-) 
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^Minronr^  p.  378.  / 

^Then  of  the  flattering  Duke  that  fipittfae 
marriage  made,** 

William  De  la  Pole  Earl  of  Suffolk,  that  jnad^ 
the  match  between  Henry  VI.  and  Margaret  of 
^njoii,  was  thereupon  created  Duke  of  Suffoll^ 
Jind  became  the  prhicipal  favourite  of  the  new 
2«?en.  Richard  Duke  of  York  afterwards  pro- 
cured his  banishment ;  and  he  was  murdered  in 
Jiis  passage  to  France.     (Sandford,  p.389.) 


< , 


^firrour,  p.  379. 

^^  For  Edward,  through  the  aid  of  t^arwicke 
?ind  his  brother.^* 

This  brother  was  John  Nevil  Marquis  Mounbgue^ 
second  son  of  Richard  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and 
))rDtlte)*  tQ  Richard  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  was  a 
strenuous  <;hampion  of  the  House  of  Yorkf 
(Dugdale^  Baron.  I.  p.  3 07.) 

^irrour,  p.  379^. 

^*  ^ — '  ta  seek  his  fi^ends  by  East.** 

Edward  IV.  upon  this  turn  of  affairs,  fled  int^ 
Flan(|ers.  (See  p.  414^  seq.  and  Sandford,  p.  40P*) 

LIII. 

Mfirrour,  p.  381. 

«  WhUe  Bolenbroke  "< , 


^5 
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Henry  IV.  was  snrnamecl  BulUnghrooh  from  s 

-    place  of  that  name  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  twi 

bom»    (Saiidford,  p.  265,  and  Mirrour,  p.  S^l-) 

UV. 

Jjilirrour^  p.  381* 

^  For  Lionel,  King  Ed  ward's  eldest  child. 
Both  eame  and  heire  to  Richard  issulesse.** 

This  is  not  true,  for  he  was  the  third  chiM. 
(Sandiord,  p.  127,  177.)  However,  he  was  the 
eldest  then  alive  when  Richard  H,  who  is  here 
meant  by  Richard,  was  murdered. 

LV. 

Mirfour,  p.  382. 

^  When  your  sire  plichard  Duke  of  Yorke]  in 

sute  of  right  was  slaine 
(Whose  life  and  (kath  himselfb  declared  earst) 

See  p.  360,  where  Richard  Duke  <rf  York  telb  hii 
own  story.  , 

LVL 

Mirrour,  p.  382. 

^^  As  Warwicke  hath  rehearst." 


He  alludes  to  p.  372. 


LVIL 


Mirrour,  p.  399, 

*^  Had  this  good  law  in  England  been  in  force, 

My  sire  had  not  so  cruelly  been  slaine. 

My  b)K>ther  had  ^ot  causelesse  lost  his  corps*^ 


CfiMTUftT  tU  ft 

was  Iticiiaitl  Earl  Rivers,  ivho,  15  Hca,  VL 
Withwt  lioeQce  married  Jaquet  de  Luxembouij^ 
daughter  to  Peter  Eari  of  St.  Paul,  wkbw  erf 
John  Duke  of  Bedford  (Baronage,  II.  p.  23I, 
and  the  next  stanza).  It  is  not  said  there,  that 
this  was  any  Cause  of  his  death,  as  is  here  i^ti- 
tnated.  The  brother  here  maitioned  is  John^ 
who  was  put  to  death  Mrith  his  father,  and  had 
married,  as  appears  below,  the  old  duehes  ii| 
Northfolke.  (Baronage,  p.  130,  torn.  I.  and  see 
hereafter  of  their  deaths,  Mirrour,  p.  401.) 

LVIII. 

Mirrour,  p.  399* 

^^  Our  marriage  had  not  bred  us  such  disdaaner 
Myself  had  lack'd,  &€." 

He  himsdf  inarried  Elizabeth  daughter  and  heir^ 
to  Thomas  Lord  Scales,  and  was  thereupon  de^ 
<|bred  Lord  Scales.  (Baronage,  ibid,  andhereafiber.) 


LIX. 

Mirr6ur,  p.  399. 

^*  Had  issue  males  my  brother  John  and  me 
And  several  others.     (Baronage^  ^d.) 


15 


LX- 

TMfirrour,  p.  399- 

^^  My  nephew  Thorras."' 
This  was  Thoma?  Giey  Marquis  of  Dorset,  sou 
pf  EUzabeth  Queen  of  Edvifard  IV*  by  her  first 


V 
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hu'sbaiMi,  who  married  Ciodie  heiresil  of  Lord 
Bonvile^  as  here  is  said.    (Baromage^  L  p»7^.) 

LXI. 

Mirrour,  p.  401. 

^^  And  that  because  he  would  not  be  his  ward 
To  wed  and  worke,  as  he  should  list  award.** 

The  first  cause  of  quarrel  between  king  Edward 
IV.  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  the  latter's 
being  sent  on  an  embassy  to  France,  to  solicit  a 
match  for  Edward,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  fell 
in  love  with  Elizabeth  Woodville. 


LXII. 

Mirrour,  p.  40I. 

"  Our  brother  of  Clarence. 


But  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  is  here  meant, 
was  ho  brother  of  the  speaker  Anthony  Earl 
Rivers,  but  only  brother  by  marriage  to  .his  sis«r 
Elizabeth,  who  was  Queen  to  Edward  IV. ;  so 
p.  406  and  409,  he  calls  the  Duke  of  Gloucestier 
his  brother.  .         " 

LXIII. 

Mirrour,  p.  4€^1. 

^^  Robin  of  Kidesdale.'* 
Read,  jRzWe^rZa/e,.  from  Baronage,  IL  p.S^l* 

LXIV. 

Mirrour,  p.  402. 

^  ^'  I  governed  them.—** 

He  was  govempr  to  Edward  V.  (Mirrour,  p.  394-) 


Mirrour,  p.  402.  i  i 

^^;This  set  their  uncles — ^  i 

George  Duke  of  Ciarence  and  Richard  Duke  t)f 
Glbace^ter.  '  '       i 

^;'    .  '  LXVI.    -^         ••     ^    \.-    - 

Mirrour,  p.  402.  ^  ^ 

^*  As  he  himself  hath  truly  made  report* 

Namely/ Mirrour^  p.  380.  * 

«-.--•        •   .  ->  '1 

LXVII.  ■ 

Mirrour,  p.404. 

^^  Or  thro'  that  beast  his  ribald  or  his  baud 
That  larded  still  these  sinful  lusts  of  his." 

He  means  the  Lord  Hastings,  who  was  indeed 
pander  to  Edward  IV.  See  before.  No.  XXIIf  •    ' 

LXVIII. 

Mirrour,  p.  406. 
^^  First  to  mine  inne  cometh  in  my  brother  false," 

Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  see  before,  No.LXII. 

LXIX. 

lVIii;rour,  p.  406. 

■■     "  /^  Now  welcome  out  of  Wales." 

ShrcHoshir^  was  reckoned,  a  part  of  Wales  very 
oopamonly ;  spe  Shrewsbury  jn  English  History ; 
and  Woodvile  came  now  from  Ludlow. ,  See  Mir- 
rour,  p.  405.     AW,  the  particle,  abounds  here. 


I 


Lxx; 

Mirrmiry  p.  407. 
*^  These  n^ake  the  bore  a  hog,  the  bull  an  oxe, 
The  gwan  a  goose,  the  lion  a  wolfe  or  foxe.** 

Hie  boar  means  Richard  III ;  see  No.  XV.  The 
bull  is  Lord  Hastings ;  the  swan  is  the  dtike  of 
Buckingham ;  the  lion  is  Percy  £arl  of  Nor*, 
thumberland,  or  Howard^  who  were  afterwards 
Dukes  of  Norfolk.  Jt  is  plain^  from  the  nexjt 
pagej^  that  these  verses  are  to  be  so  interpreted. 
If  Howard  be  meant,  there  is  ^prolapsis  in  giving 
him  the  lion;  for  the  Howards  had  it  not  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  VHL 

LXXI. 

Mirrour,  pu  408.  ^ 

V 

"    *^  I  saw  a  river      m^ 

» 

Alluding  to  his  title  0f  £arl  Rivers. 

LXXH. 

'Hirrour,  p«  408. 

*^  The  river  dried  up,  save  a  little  streame^ 
Which  at  the  last  did  water  all  the  reame.** 

He  means  Elizab^eth  daughter  of  Edwaird  IV* 
and  Elizabeth  Woodvile,  who  was  ms^rried  to 
Henry  VII.  and  was  the  cause  (for  it  was  that 
concerted  n^arriage  that  encouraged  Henry  <p>  in- 
vade England)  'of  the  destruction  of  Richanl  lil^ 
rsx  the  next  stanza« 


.  ^KTURY  n*  St 

LXXIII- 

Mirronr,  p.  408., 

*^  Besides  all  this,  I  saw  an  ugUe  tode.**  [ 

1  think  he  means  Sir  Richard  Ratclifie. 

LXXIV, 

Mirrour,  p.  408. 

*^  Who  then  the  buUes  chiefe  gallery  forsooke.** 

This  happened  at  the  end  of  April,  when  the  sun 
was  in  the  sign  of  the  Bull. 

LXXV, 

MiiTour;»  p.  409. 

— «  Sir  Richard  Hault." 

Read,  fftatte  or  Jffawte, 

txxvi. 

jMirrour,  p.  361^ 

"  Henry  Bolenbroke, 

Ot  whom  Duke  Mowbray  told  thee  now  of  late,** 

Henry  IV.  see  No.  LIIL  As  for  Duke  Mowbray, 
9ee  Mirrour,  P-  ^87;  for  whereas  that  piece  has  at 
the  end  of  it  the  name  of  Churchyard  affixed,  it 
is  Baldw3m's  evidently^  as  appears  from  this  pas« 
.  sage  a^d  the  piece  itself. 

LXXVIL 

Mirrour,  p.  361.  . 

^^  And  kept  my  guiltlesse  cosin  strait  in  diwmce.** 

JEdmwd  Mortimer*    (Dugdale,  Bar.  1.  p.  151.) 


LXXVIIL 

Mirrour,  p.  361.  - 

^^  To  slay  the  King  — 


Richard  Earl  of  Gambtidge  entered  into  a  con- 
spi^pacy  with  the  Lord  Masham  and  6ther9  to  kifi 
King  Henry  V.     (Sandford,  p.  384.) 

LXXIX. 

MiFrour,  p.  ^l. 

»  .      •»      '    ■    "  •■     <         •* 

"  He,  from  Sir  Ed^lund  all  the  blame  to  shifty 
'Was  faine  to  say  the  French  King  Charles,!^  &c. 

Edmund  Mortimer.  As  to  the  French  King,  see 
Sandford,  p.  384. 

txxx. 

Mirrour^  p.  36af. 

^^  With  NeviFs  stocke^whoS^  daughter  .wsfe  my 
make." 
Nevil  Earl  of  Westmorland^  whose  daughter  Ri- 
chard  Duke  of  York  had  married;  and  by  that 
means  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick  became 
his  allies. 

LXXXI. 

Mirrour^  p.  365. 

"  The  parentall  wreake." 

pis  father  was  killed  at  St.  Albah's,  by  Richard 

Duke  of  York  and  his  allies.    See  next  stan^aj 

and  Baron.  I.  p.  342. 

LXXXIL 

Mirrour,  p.  366.        ^ 

^^  I  was  destroy'd.  Hot  hv  from  DintingdaW 
Dordingale.     (Sandford,  p.  405.) 


\-  •■  ■    •    ■         '  '^ 

LXXXIIL  I 

Mirrour,  p.' 370. 

"That  when  I  should  have  gcme  to  Blpckhdtt 

feast.**.  ,,7 

i.e.  to  be  beheaded  ;  seep.  456.    '  ;.    i 

'      y     " 

LXXXIV. 

Mirfouf,  p.  371. 

*^  For  ptiiices  faults  his  faukots  all  men  tear,* 
^.  Juutor^. 

LXXXV. 

IVlitTour,  p.  475.  ' 

^^  Clad  in  his  armour  painted  all  in  paper 
Torne  and  reversed,"  &c. 

Armour  here  means  his  coat-armour^  or  coat  of 

arms,     (Hall,  Hen.  VII.  f.  43.) 

'I 

LxXXvt. 

Jferout,  p.  307. 

^^  Add  therefore  this  to  Esperancfe  rtff  word.** 
Heifludes  to  the  motto  of  the  Piercies,  lisp  trance. 

LXXXVH.. 

It  can  hardly  be  believed  hoi*  low  prid^  will 
$toop.  A  daughter  of  my  Lord  Chief  Bafqn  ':■'  ■"> 
not  a  little  vain  of  her  ^scerit,  and  well  maft 
tied,  taught  her  child,  when  he  was  ask^d  at  Mtf 
time  whose  Jiieture  her  father'*  wa6,  not  {0  an- 
swer, ^^  T^y  Grandfather's  r  but  with  great  form 
and  solemnity  to  say,  ^*  My  lord  chief  baron 
^    l&he  was  afterwards  kft  a  widow  With 
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ttiree  children,  and  married,  first  a  Painter  of 
little  account,  and  then  a  Barber  of  less.  The 
case  was,  these  second  and  third  husbands  found 
the  way  to  sooth  her  vanity,  and  to  sacrifice  to 
her  pride,  which  was  a  sure  road  to  her  fantastic 
heart. 

LXXXVIIL 
Gen.  iii.  2.  ^^  We  may  eat  of  the  fcuit  of  the 
trees  of  the  garden.'*  Three  ofs  together  are 
thought  by  some  to  be  very  inelegant ;  see  Hervey 
s^;ainst  Lord  Bolingbroke.  But,  for  my  part,  I 
cannot  discover  any  inelegance. 

LXXXIX. 

When  Edward  II.  was  in  prison,  and  the  per- 
sons who  had  the  care  of  him  were  dilatory  in 
putting  an  end  to  his  life,  Adam  de  OrletoHi 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  writ  to  them  in  ord«r  to 
quicken  them>  couching  his  precept  in  the  fol: 
lowing  ambiguous  sentence, 

Edwardum  ocddere  nolite  timere  bonum  est^ 
(Rapin,  I.  p.  40 8.)  which  admits,  of  a  quite  dif- 
erent  sense,  according  as  a  comma  is  put  before 
or  after  the  verb  timere.  This  ambiguity  cannot 
be  transferred  into  our  language,  on  account  of 
the  sign  to^  which  is  necessary  before  infinitives* 
But  see  Fuller's  Worthies,  p.  37. 

*^  Edward  kill  not  to  fear  is  good.'*^^ 

XC. 

It  is  a  great  felicity  that  people  can  always 
bear  themselves*   There  are  some  who  stink  so 
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wtolembly,  with  drinking,  inward  "rottenness,  or 
distetmpers,  that  there  is  hardly  any  coming  near 
them ;  and  yet  these  people  enjoy  themselves  zs 
xhuch  as  if  they  were  never  so  sweet. 

» 

XCI, 

ff^arke  and  to  warfcCy  are  the  old  words  for 
what  we  now  write  and  speak  work  and  to  work  ; 
hence  Newark^  Southwark,  bulwark.  This  last 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  but  or  fco/e,-the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  the  antient  ramparts  and  forti- 
fications being  made  with  them.  (See  Junius,  v. 
Sconce.)  This  etymology  is  well  illustrated  by^ 
these  words,  Deut.  xx.  19.  ^^  When  thou  shalt 
besiege  a  city,  thou  shalt  not  destroy  the  trees 
Aereof,  by  forcing  an  axe  against  them :  for  thou 
mayest  eat  of  them ;  and  thou  shalt  not  cut  them 
dovvn,  to  employ  them  in  the  siege.  Only  the 
trees  which  thou  knowest  that  they  be  not  trees 
for  meat,  thou  shalt  destroy  and  cut  them  down ; 
and  thou  shalt  build  bulwarks  against  the  city 
ihzt  inaketh  war  with  thee,  until  it  be  subdued.** 

XCII. 

We  write  now  Francis  and  Frances,  and  it  is 
convenient  enough  to  do  so  ;  but  otherwise  there 
is  na foundation  for  it  in  the  originals;  both  the 
man's  and  the  woman's  name  having  an  i  in  that 
place,  Franciscus  and  Francisca.  Then  it  should 
be-considered,  that  many  of  our  names  are  both 


inasculine  ^nd   feminine,    ag    Etbelrei,   Philip, 
iVnne,    &c.    Joanna  Webbe,    Wood'?  Atb.  II. 

col.  1104.  ,      ^ 

XCJII. 

It  is  an  entertaining  sight  to  see  a  Goldfinch 
draw  his  own  water,  and  we  are  apt  to  fancy  it  a 
xpere  -modem  invmtion ;  but  it  ^tiM  they  were 
wont  to  be  so  taught  many  hun<)r^d  years  ago  1 
*^  De  hdc  aviculd  vulgo  dicituTi  qwd  ergastuh 
sive  catastd  clausa^  aquam  suppo^it{$m  ah  yrm 
perjilum  vasculo  svspenso  ad  se  in  resfrQ  trafiat, 
pedequejilo  inter dum  svppositOp  cupi  va^ulwm 
qttigeritj  sitim  potu  relevef.  Ef  hoc,  ^t  dicit 
jflejiunder^  Nature  miracuhim  est,  que  p&rve 
avicule  ^ardueli  talem  astutiam  dedit,  quam  mc 
hqvi  nee  asino  magni^  ammalihus  voluit  imp^r 
Hriy  These  are  the  words  of  Nicholas  Upton  de 
miltari  officio,  p.  185  ;  who  flourished  about 
300  years  since.  But  you  jsee  he:  cites  /SHe:fand§T 
for  the  same  thinjif,  by  w  horn  is  meant  Alex^i^t 
Neckam,  who  lived  two  hundFe4  yefirs  before 
him;  so  th^t  this  trick  is  at  least  five  hundrfidt 
years  old.  N.  B.  Upton  is  speaking  of  the  Gold- 
finch. 

XCIV. 

The  weathercock,  in  that  form,  i^  no  y§ry  mor 
dern  invention,  since  it  is  partiqiiiarly  taken  notiiDi 
of  by  Nicholas  Upton^  who  flovurished  in  thietinKi 
of  Henry  VI.  "  Forma  iri^uper  Gij^Ui  in^id^t  iyi/t^ 
Tib(i&  altiorihm  ecclesjifLmrfi^  ac  cq^t^^SffWi^^  W^- 


trum  suum  contra  ventum  semper  vertitT  Up- 
ton,  p.  193.  See  also  Hospinian  de  Templis, 
p.  346 ;  who  calls  this  consuetudojam  olim  exortOj 
et  multisjam  stculis  ohservain.       "^r^} 

xcv. 

Mirrour,  p.  317.         ^^^  — 

^^  And  tho'  by  blith  of  ijioble  race  I  was.'* 

r.  by  birth.  ^    •' 

XCVI.     ^         *  ^ 

— '--T' "  to  C^iphas,  pur  C^Fdia^ll;"  ;; 

^  XCVIL  ^  ' 

Mirrour,  p.  322. 

^^  To  a  parlement. 

At  St.  Edmondsbury.    (Sandfbrd,  p.  3I7j  ^^^ 
below,  pSgS.) 

X(3VIII.  ^ 

IMforow,  p.  a[28,  ,     ^  .  1 

^^  I  would  have  plaid  the  Lady  of  tbd  L^e»?^    -4 
See  King  Arthur,  IV.  1. 

XCIX. 

Mirrour,  p*  323, 

"^'     ^  Ye  a  meridian," 

a  dayn^iritj  altadiag  to  Ps.  xci.  g.-where' tbef 
Vulgate  has  demonium  tn^ridianum. 


-  ^ 


C.  '.v..--      -      ,     - 

Mirrour^  p,  325,  ,      ., . 

• , '  ■     "  •  «  and  farewelT  Kent.'^— 

Ste  was  from  Cobham  in  Kent.  (Sandfofd,p,3lff;) 


(   «8) 
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L 

MlRROUR  for  Magistrates,  p.  SSff. 
**  Or  else  that  God  when  my  first  passage  was 
Into  exile  along  Saint  Albon*8  Towne,  fee." 
Humphrey^  the  good  Duke  of  Gloucester^  wat 
buried  at  St.  Alban*s.  (See  Sandford^  p.  3 17-) 

IL 

,  Mirrour,  p,  328. 
**  Myself  to  call  in  records  and  writings^ 
The  brother,  sonne,  and  uncle  unto  kings."^ 

See  Sandford>  p.  3l6j  where  you  have  an  in« 

stance  of  this. 

III- 

Mirrour,  p.  332. 

"  His  Prince's  peer^— ** 
The  Cftrdinah  rank  with  Kixig8#  Se^No/XXV^ 

Mirrour,  p.  337- 
'  ^  Which  otherwise  (Ambition)  h^tb  no  name,'^ 
r^H4i  td  n^tme^  i.  e.  for  its  name. 


I 
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Mktour,  p.  337. 

*^  And  Delapofer 
.William  De  la  Pole^  Ma0|uis  of  Sofiblk,  an4 
afterwards  Duke. 

Mirrour,  p.  338, 

^^  A  Cypher  in-Algrim.^ 
f .  e.  Algorithm^  or  Arithmetick^ 

VII. 

Mirrour,  p.  339. , 

^  Then  shaking  and  qziahing,   for  dread  of  n 
dreame. 
Half  waked  all  naked  in  bed  as  I  lay, 
What  time    strake  the  chime  of    mine,  hourt 
extreame, 
Oppre^^  was  my  rest  with  mortall  affray, 
My  Joes  did  uncfo^e^  I  know  not  which  way^ 
My  chamber  doors,  and  boldly  in  brake, 
^nd  had  me  fast  before  I  could  wake." 

There  is  something  very  particular  in  this  stanza^' 
there  being  a  rhyme  at  the  beginning  of  each 
verse,  as  here  is  marked ;  besides,  the  two  last 
Jine^  h^ve  each  but  nine  syllables,  whereas  in  the  - 
other  stanzas  they  have  ten :  perhaps  this  singular 
^tanza  is  copied  or  borrowed  from  some  igrm^^ 
author* 


i 
A 


VIJL 

Mirrour,  p.  341.  '  ' 

-: "  Th'  a;f>prinz  of  Pueell  Jone.^ 

Jlppriri^i^  is  the  pl(J. French  for, apprisy  the  taking 
or  seizing :  by  Pueell  Jone  is  meant  Joane  d'  Arc, 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  called  in  French  la  Pu- 
celle^  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Compiegne  by 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.     Rapin,  vol.  I.  p.  553^ 

IX. 

Mirrour,  p.  357. 
*^  Frona  the  female  came  York  and  all  his  seed, 
And  we  of  Lancaster  from  the  heir  male.** 
The  House   of  York  pretended    to  the  crown 
under  Philippa  daughter  9f  Lionel  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence ;  and  the  House  of  Lancaster  from  John 
of  Gaunt.  w 


IJI^our,  p.  358. 

'^  Against  the  Duke — ^ 
He  n^ans  Humphrey  the  good  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester* 

.  XL 

:  Mirrour,  p.  481. 
*^.  Denise  cride  the  French,  the  Britons  ^pfoA^" 

lahee.'' 
G/b^^  is  the  Fleur  de  Lis. 


• 
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Mirrour,  p.  481. 

__  «  To  wrecke  my  captive  foile.** 

ilis  defeat  when   he  was  taken  prisoner :    se^ 

p,  480/ 

XIIL 

Mirrour,  p.  484. 
^^  As  eke  the  meane  hereby,  his  jarring  out  may 

fee." 
That  is,   the  mean  or  common  man  may  cease 
his  jarring:  tojee,  or  tojeighy  as  they  speak  in 
Derbyshire,    is  to  cleans^;   so  to  fee  out  is  to 
deanse  out.  . 

'  The  following  story  I  had  from  the  mouth  of 
Dr.  Sydal,  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  A  person  of  his 
college,  (Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,) 
not  filmous  for  his  acumen.^  asserted  tnat  in  some 
countries  there  were  animals  several  miles  long: 
this  was  said  in  a  large  company,  and  when  the 
persons  present  began  to  stare,  and  even  to  doub|: 
the  fact,  he  said  he  could  demonstrate  the  thing 
to  any  of  them  that  would  come  to  his  chamber* 
In  a  day  or  two  «ome  went ;  upon  which  he  took 
out  his  coiiijiksses,  and  went  to  a  map  hanging  up' 
in  his  room,  and  first  measi;ired  the  figure  of  an 
animal  therein  engraved  by  way  of  ornament, 
and  then  clapt  the  scale  of  miles,  saying,  "  Look 
you  there,  gentlemen  ;  this  animal  is  at  least 
three  miles  long,  and  there  are  others  of  greater 
dimensions.** 
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XV. 

Dr.  Thomas  Terry,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxfourd, 
was  a  person  of  great  learning,  but  no  parts,  and 
particuWly  a  bad  speaker :  at  last  he  got  into  a 
habit  of  beginning  every  thing  he  said,  with  / 
say  I  say.  This  was  so  much  taken  notice  of  in 
the  College,  that  the  younger  part  of  the  society 
would  often  ridicule  him,  and  make  a  jest  of  him. 
for  it.  Of  this  he  was  told  by  a  friend ;  and  a 
scholar  was  mentioned  that  was  wont  to  make 
free  with  him  in  that  respect.  The  Doctor 
went  a^d  complained  to  the  Dean,  who  accord- 
ingly  sent  for  the  lad ;  and  when  he  was  com^^ 
into  the  room,  the  Dean  desired  the  Doctor  to 
ioform  the  lad  of  his  complaint  against  him, 
whiereupoUj  turning  to  him,  he  began  as  follows, 
/  say  I  say,  they  ^ay,  you  say,  I  say  I  say. 
The  lad  stared;  and,  ^^  not  perfectly  understand- 
ing him,  cried,  "  Sir  ?"  Then  the  J>octot  repeated 
his  eloquent  charge,  /  say  I  say,  they  say,  yau 
say,  I  say  I  say*  The  lad  was  still  under  con- 
fiision;  upon  which  the  Dean  explaiiied  the 
matter  a  little  to  him,  gave  him  a  short  repri- 
mand, and  dismissed  him;  and  so  this  wise; 
ipomplaiht  was  determined. 

XVL 

The  Rev.^  Thomas  Turner,  Rector  of  Bilsing- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  School- 
master of  Wye,  used  to  boast  of  his  having  been 
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Amanuensis  to  the  most  learned  Dr.  Cave,  not 
knowing  that  the  Doctor  complains  of  hisr  Ama- 
nuensis, in  Prolegomena,  p.  xxvii.  But  whether 
Turner  were  that  very  person  or  not,  I  cannot 

»y* 

An  Officer  of  the  Excise,    stationed,  in  the 

Peak  of  Derbyshire,    being  very  thirsty  on  a 

summer's  day,  called  for  a  pint  of  ale  at  one  of 

his  Landlady's;:  and,  finding  it  very  small  and 

tveak5   asked  her  where  she  bought  her  malt. 

She  replied,    at  Worksop  in  Nottinghamshire ; 

upon  which  h^  said,  "  I  wish  ypu  fetcht  your 

water  as  far^'* 

XVIIL 

The  twilight,  or.  rather  the  hour  between  the 
time  when  one  can  no  longer  see  to  read,  and  the 
lighting  of  the  candle,  is  commonly  called  Blind- 
man's  Holiday :  qu.  the  meaning  or  occasion  of 
this  proverbial  saying  ?  I  conceive,  that  ^t  that 
time,  all  the  family  being  at  leisure  to  converse 
and  discourse,  should  there  be  a  blind  person  in 
the  family,  it  is  the  time  when  his  happiness  is 
greatest,  every  one  being  then  at  liberty  to  at- 
tend to,  and  to  entertain  him« 

XIX. 

Ames's  Typographical  Antiquities,  p.  465, 
^  and*  also  the  Kyng  of  the  right  lyne  of  Mary." 
The  Author  means  Davirf* 
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XX. 

*'  In  theXI!atechiiiiti,  the  questioil  is,  ffliat  isyou^ 
name  ?  A.  iV.  at  M.  This  happens  because  in 
f  fotms  it  ran  Ego  N.  Episcopus  Gov.  et  Lich.  and! 
Ego  N.  Decanus  EccL  Lich.  where  N  means 
Nomeuj  intimating  that  the  name  is  to  be  there 
ipserted.     (See  M.  Paris^  p.  41 8.) 

XXL 

■■"*" 
Mr.  Evelyn,   in  his  Discourse  on  Medals,  p^ 

» 

'  264,  recites  -several  ladies  whose  persons  and 
excellencies  he  would  have  preserved  by  Medals ; 
and  names  Queen  Elizabeth  ;'  forgetting  that  we 
have  her  effigies  very- common  both  on  Coins  and 
Medals,   and  that  he   himself  (p.  93,  et  seqq.) 

has  caused  several  to  be  engraved. 

< 

XXII. 

Bc^er  Ascham  found  Lady  Jane  Grey  reading 
Plato*©  Phsedon,  when  the  rest  of  the  family- 
were  hunting  in  the  Park.  He  asked  her  how  she 
could  Jose  such  a  pastime  ?  She  smiling  answered^ 
^^  I  wish  all  the  sport  in  the  Park  is  but  the  sha- 
dow of  what  pleasure  J  find  in  this  book.'*  (Ful- 
Ier*s  Holy  State,  p.  295  :)  but  we  must  read,  / 
wis  for  I  wish,  which  is  an  old  English  word  for 
think^  suppose^  &c. 

xxiii. 

Campian,  the  Jesuit,  made  this  Anagram  oii 
the  name  of  our  Queen  Eliiabeth^   Elizabeth^ 


Jesahel;  Fuller,  in  his  I^oly  S|ate^  p.  S04,  oIh. 
serves,  that  it  is  false  both  in  matter  and  mamao*; 
it  is  so  as  to  the  first,  but  not  ^o  in,  thesecoJid: 
but  hear  the  Doctor's  Words,  *^  Allow  it  the  abatd- 

rftent  df  H yet  was  it  both  unequal  and 

ominous  that  T,  a  i^lid  lettet*,  shotild  be  omitK^ 
the  presage  of  the  gallows,  whereon  this  Anar 
graaimatist  was  afterwards  justly  executed,''  But, 
'with  submission,  the  name  anagramraati^e4  was 
BOt  Elizabeth,  but  Isabel,  for  these  are  btii  651* 
and  the  same  name,  and  then  the  Anagrain  will 
do  very  well.  This  is  plainly  the  case,  for  tht 
'Authoar  wrote  it  Je^abel,'  with  s,  and  not  \^ith  ^5 ' 
as  Jezabel  is  written  in  our  English  BiMeii 
Note  also,  that  Fuller  in  his  margin  takes  notice 
that  "  our  English  Bibles  call  her  Jezabel,"  inti- 
mating a  further  objection  against  the  Anagram 
from  thence ;  but  this  comes  to  nothing  again,  if 
you  consider  his  device  as  an  inversion  of  IsabeL 
But  I  know  not  whether  Gampian  did  not  take, 
the  name  EUsabe;  for  so  Ant.  Nebrisserisis  wrote 
the  name  of  Isabel  the  Queen  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand,  in  1550.     This  now,  makes  Jesabel  very 

completely. 

XXIV. 

In  Lydgate's  Dance  of  Machabree,  f.  ^20,  b. 
eidit  Tottel,  anno  1554,  Death  says  to  the 
Emperor, 

^^  Ye  mot  forsake  of  gold  your  apple  round."    - 
Where  he  means  the  piondCy  one  of  the  insignia' 
of  crowned  heads. 
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^        XXV. 

Cardinals  are  reckoned  to  rank  with  Kings  and 
Princes ;  and  I  observe  that,  in  the  Dance  of 
Machabree^  the  Cardinal  is  placed  after  the  £m- 
peror  and  before  the  King.    See  No.  III« 

V 

/ 

XXVI. 

In  the  Dance  of  Machabree,  f.  221,  the^  Con- 
stable is  addressed  before  the  Archbishop,  by 
"which  office  we  are  therefore  to  understand  that 
great  post  in  France  and  England,  which  was 
above  the  Earl  Marshal^  and  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  war* 

XXVIL 

^^  My  Feast  is  turned  into  simple  ferie.'* 

Maehabree,  f.  221,  b. 
That  is,  my  festival  is  turned  to  a  common  day ; 
Jeria  being  in   low  Latinity  the  word  for  the 
common  days  of   the  week,   as  la  feria^    2da 

feriay  &c. 

,  I  ■ 

XXVIII. 

**  And  every  man,  be  he  never  so  strongs 
Dreadeth  to  dye  by  kindly  mocion." 

Maehabree,  f.  223. 
Strong  here  means  stout-hearted :  Mnd  in  these 
old  authors  is  the  same  as  nature :  so  that  kindly 
mocion  means  fbrce  or  suggestion  of  nature. 
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Xxix. 

Death  says  to  the  Usurer,  Machabree,  f.  SSg  : 
Suche  an  Etike  thyne  heart  freten  shall," 
Etike  either  means  hectic^  or  a  tick. 

XXX, 

I  have  read  S.  Chandler'^  Discourse  on  occa- 
sion of  the  Death  of  TTiQmas  Hadfield ;  it  is  very 
just  and  sounds  and  what  he  says  of  Hadfield,  I 
believe,  is  very  true.     The  person  of  whom  Had- 
fieM  learned  his  first  rudiments  of  literature,  was 
Mr,  Robert  Brown,    schoolmaster,  of  Chester- 
field;  and  the  corrected  exercises  by  which  he 
continued  improving  himself,  were  those  of  the 
Kiev.  Mr.  William  Burrow,  the  successor  of  Mr, 
Brown.     At  that  time  Hadfield  was  apprentice 
to  a  shoemaker  at  Chesterfield ;  and  afterwards, 
when  he  was  a  Minister  at  Wakefield,  and  a  shoe* 
maker  of  that  town  was  to  make  him  a  pair  of 
shoes,  and  came  to  take  measure  of  him,  he  told 
him,  "  O  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  about 
that ;  long  sixes  or  short  sevens  will  do  :**  upoa 
which  the  Mechanic  could  not  but  stare  to  find 
his  Reverence  so.  exactly  skilled  in  the  teyms  gf 
the  gentle-craft. 

I  XXXII. 

^'1        It  is  a  great  dispute  whether  we  should  write 
wmawe  oYsimame:  oh  the  ojae  hand^  there  are  a 

H 
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thousand  instances  in  court-rolls,  and  other  antient 
muniments,  where  the  description  of  the  person, 
le  Smythy  le  Tayleuvy  &c.  is  written  over  the 
Christian  nama  of  the  person,  this  only  being  in- 
serted in  the  line :  and  the  French  always  write 
surnome  (Huetiana,  p.  6o,  I50,  seq.  See  also 
the  Dictionaries.)  And  certainly  surname  must 
be  the  truth,  in  r^ard  of  the  patriarch  or  first 
person  that  bore  the  name.  However,  there  is 
no' impropriety,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  say  sir- 
/  name,  since'  these  additions  are  so  apparently 
taken  from  our  sires  or  fathers.  Thus  the  matter 
seems  to  be  left  to  people's  option. 

XXXIII. 

'  Several  people  have  been  christened  Harry^ 
which  is  the  free  or  hypocoristic  name  for  Henry. 
.  But*  the  question  is,  how  Harry  should  pass  for 
Henry,  to  which  it  has  no  great  affinity  either  in 
orthography  or  sound  ?  I  answer,  it  is  the  Italian 
Arrigo.     (See  Father  Paul,  p.  17.) 

XXXIV. 

We  always  use  the  word  Ringleader  in  a  bad 
sense ;  to  wit,  of  the  person  that  is  at  the  head 
of  a  mob,  a  mutiny,  a  riot,  or  any  tumultuous 
assembly.  How  comes  it  to  carry  always  this  ill 
i sense  ?  The  Lexicographers  tell  us,  a  Ringleader 
,  is  a  person  that  leads  the  ring ;  but  this  does 
npt  satisfy,  for  a  Ring  does  not  always  imply  aa 
illegal  assembly,     I  conceive  it  is  an  exprespioiv 
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drawn  from  the  Ring  used  in  mutinies  at  sea, 
which  the  sailors  call  a  Round  Robbin;  for  it 
seems  the  mutineers,  on  account  of  the  certain 
punishment  that  would  be  sure  to  overtake  the 
first  movers  in  case  the  project  should  not  take 
effect,  generally  sign  their  names  in  a  Ring;  by 
which  means  it  cannot  possibly  be  known,  upon 
a  discovery  of  the  plot,  who  it  was  that  signed 
first,  and  consequently  all  must  be  deemed 
equally  guilty :  and  yet  the  person  that  signs 
first,  is  literally  the  Ringleader ;  ancj  he  that  is 
at  the  head  of  any  business,  may  as  properly  be  * 
termed  the  Ringleade7\  In  case  this  word  be 
capable  of  being  applied  in  a  good  sense,  it  may 
be  taken  from  the  Ring,  a  diversion  formerly  in 
use  here  in  England  (See  Thoresby's  Musaeum, 

XXXV. 

Gibson,  I  presume,  means  the  son  of  Gib  or 
Gilbert.  But  in  Ariosto,  translated  by  Sir  John 
Harrington,  lib.  xliii.  §  128,  you  hav  it  written 
Gibsen,  and  there  it  means  a  crooked  disto^|ted 
dwarf  of  much  such  a  shape  as  -^sop.  No  doubt 
ftom  the'  Italian  Gibbo  seno,  hump-breasted,  or 
crooked  before.  ^ 

XXXVI. 

If  In  Don  Quixote,  we  read  of  Mambrino's  helmet, 
which  alludes  to  Ariosto,  i.  §  28,  but  more  prin* 
cipally,  I  conceive,  to  a  story  in  Boyardo. 
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XXXVIL 

Ariosto,  lib.  i.  §  28,  mention  is  made  of 
Mambrine's  hdiuet,  won  by  Renaldo ;  see  No* 
XXXVI. 

XXXVIII. 

Sir  John  Harrington,  in  his  notes  on  Ariosto, 

Lib.    xxxix,    calls     old  Silenus  Virgil's   schole- 

master.     How  this  came  into  his  head  I  cannot 

imagine;  'for  there  is  not  the  least  foundation  for 

It :  on  the  contrary,  the  very  line  which  he  cites 

there,  shews  us  that  no  other  can  be  meant  but 

the  Semideus : 

» 

^^  Solvite  me,  piieriy  satis  est  potuisse  videri^ 

which  alludes  to  the  property  of  ttie  deities, 
whereby  they  were  not  commonly  to  be  seen  by 
mortals ;  see  Servius  on  the  place. 

„.'■■'  "        ■ 

The  words  sigh  and  sighing  some  will  Jiro- 
nounce  sithe  and  sithing ;.  and  I  have  heard  peo^ 
pie  of  account  approve  of  this  method  of  speak- 
ing. But  gh,  in  these  cases,  is  undoubtedly 
quiescent,  as  in  AigA,  thigh^Jight,  mighty  kc; 
and^if  it  should  be  said  that  sigh  and  sighing  are 
technical,  and  expressive  of  the  thing,  the  act  of 
sighing  is  just  as  well  expressed  by  the  common 
pronunciation,  as  by  sithe  or  sithing. 
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XL.  : 

We  say  of  an  ignorant  man,  he  knows  not.Ww 
to  write  his  own  name;  but  many  who  are  not 
to  be  termed  ignorant  cannot  do  that.  Thus 
'  they  will  write  Niclwlas  instead  of  Nicolas,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  Greek  and  the  Italian.  In  the 
later  ages,  when  the  Latin  tongue  was  corrupted 
in  so  many  respects,  theV  had  a  strange  propen- 
sity to  the  use  of  cA,-as  Nichil,  Michi;  from 
whence  it  became  very  natural  to  insert  h  iii  thia 
name.  Many  again  write  Catherine^  but  the 
truth  is  Katharine ;  sq  Thurston  for  Thurstan. 

XLI. 

-  The  book  called  the  Earl  of  Anglesey's  Me-- 
moirs  has  little  in  it  relative  to  history,  but  only 
contains  his  Lordship's  remarks  on  a  piece  of  Sir 
Peter  Pett's,  who  published  the  book. 

XLII. 

To  sign,  as  to  sign  a  writing,  is  an  expressionr 

drawn  from  the  practice   of  our  ancestors  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  who,   in  attesting  their  charters, 
prefixed   the  sign  of  the  cross  to  their  names.^ 
Many  of  these  charters  have  been  printed  ;  and 
see  Dr.  Hickes*s  Thesaurus,  P-  70  of  the  Dissert. 
Epist. ;  a:nd  hence  it  comes    to   pass  that  when 
a    person    that    cannot    write   is    to   make  his* 
mark,  he  usually  makes  a  cross.     And  I  appre- 
hend that  such  Saxons  as  could  not  write  made 
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their  crosses,  and  the  scribe  wrote  their  names ; 
for  the  names  are  mostly  written  in  the  same 

hand* 

XLIII. 

I  have  a  great  dislike  to  the  word  foliage  ,• 
fpgUo  is  an  Italian  word,  to  which  we  liave 
added,  as  it  seems,  a  French  termination.  But, 
tp  be  consistent,  we  ought  to  •  take  the  French 
"wordjeuilley  and  write  feuillagey  which  is  a  real 
French  word;  and  I  observe  Mr.  Jervas,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  uses  this  word;  Pope's 
Work^,  voI.VIL  p.  211. 

XLIV. 

The  true  way  of  speaking  and  wrking,  no 
doubt,  is  a  concert  of  music,  from  the  Italian 
concerto ;  and  yet  some  of  our  established  writers 
will  say  consort,  as  I  remember  to  have  seen  in 
the  Guardian. 

XLV. 

Huetius  was  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
French:  the  elogium  prefixed  to  the  Huetiana 
was  written  by  Olivet.  (Hommes  Illustres,  I, 
p.  68 ;  and  compare  p.  xix.  of  Eulogium  with 
Hommes  Illustres,  p.  65.)  Mons.  Huet  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  greatest  student  that  had 
ever  existed.  (Elogium,  p.  xx.  see  also  Huetiana, 
p.  4.)  But  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  this ;  for, 
to  omit  Aristotle,  Pliny  the  elder  (Pliny, 
Bp.  iii.  5-)  Flutarch,  Origen>  and  others,  amongst 
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the  antietits  ;  Tostatus,  Baroniusr,  andtheauthoxi 
mentioned  by  Dr; .  Hakewill,  in  his  Prefcicej 
p.  vii,  may  some  of  them  vie  with  him  in  this 
respect;  and  more  recently,  perhaps,  Mons.  Iq 
Clerc,  and  Joh.  Alb.  Fabricius*  - 

*  ,  * 

XLVI. 

That  many  of  our  surnames  are  taken  from 
trades,  is  well  known ;  as  Smith,  Taylor,  &c.  See 
Camden's  Remains.  Several  of  them  are  conse- 
quently  borrowed  from  trades  which  are  now 
obsolete, ,  and  the  original  of  such  names  are  by 
that  means  become  obscure  :  as  IValker^  one  that 
dresses  cloth  in  the  walkmiln ;  Fletcher y  he  that 
trimmed  arrows  by  adding  the  feathers  ;  Arrow-- 
smithy  he  that  made  the  piles ;  Bowyer^  he  that 
made  bows:  so  Falkner,  i.  e.  Faulconer;  Som- 
ner,  i.  e.  Summoner ;  see  Kenriett's  Life  of  Mr. 
Somnen     Forstevy  i.  e.  Forester. 

XLVII. 

Battus  was  the  founder  of  Cyrene,  a  city  of 

Libya;  of  whom  Signior  Haym,  describing  one 

of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  medals,  in  his  Tesoro 

Britan.  torn.  IL  p.  124,  speaks,  "  Testa  diade- 

ata  con  corno  suit  orecchio  e  poca  barba  ;  che 

vcuni  voglj^no  che  sia  di  Batto^  altri,  di  Criove 

Ammone.''     This    coin    is    a    Cyrenian.    ,  The 

English  interpreter  of  Haym  was  so  ignorant,  as 

to  render  his  words  thus :  ^^  A  head  with  a  diadem* 

«.  •  "^ 
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ttid  a  horri  trpon  the  ear,  with  a  litde  beaf^i 
fdme  will  have  it  to  be  the  head  of  Bacchus^  others 
Jupiter  Ammon.'^ 

XLVIIT. 

I  have  observed  that  our  Churches  generaHy 
stand  South  of  the  Manor-house;  the  occasion  of 
which  I  suppose  may  be,  that  the  Churches  were 
built  by  the  Lords  of  Manors,  who.  gave  that 
•preference  to  the  house  of  God,  as  to  give  it  a  more 
honourable  situation  than  their  own  dwellings. 

XLIX. 

When  the  instrument  now  coming  into  use  is 
galled  a  Mandarin,  we  are  led  to  think  it  to  be 
something  us^d  by  the  Chinese  Lords  or  Man- 
darins ;  but  the  truer  pronunciation  is  Mflndolittf 
for  I  supposie  it  has  nq  connexion  with  the 
Chinese  nation,  but  rather  is  an  Italian  instru* 
ment,  or  dtaray^ndi  the  correct  way  of  writing 
and  pronouncing  is  mandofa,  which,  in  Altieri'5 
Dictionary  is  explained  by  a  citern.  Mandola 
signifies  in  Italian  an  Almond;  which  shews  that 
it  takes  its  name  from  the  figure  of  its  belly,  which 
is  much  like  an  almond,' 


The  author  of  "The  Polite  Philosopher/'a  nMne- 
less  paftiphlet,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1734^ 
dvo,  is  Lieutenant-colonel  Jacfies  Forrester,  a 
Captain  in  the  Guards.    He  i^  of  a  good  funily^t 


m 

and  travelled  with  the  present  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham. '  I  know  not  why  this  piece  might  not 
as^  well  be  termed  ^^  The  Polite  Gentleman,  or 
the  Accomplished  Man/*  The  poetry,  ^hieh 
he  has  so  agreeably  inserted,  after  the  manner  of 
Petronius  (seep.  55),  is  his  own,  as  I  collect 
from  p.  42 ;  and  in  this  he  seems  to  have  no' 
contemptible  talent. 

LL 

Hohoy.  The  name  of  this  instrument  is  from 
the  French  Hautbois ;  and  not  from  the  Italian 
Oboe  J  which  is  exactly  the  pronunciation  an  Ita*^ 
lian  would  ^ive  the  French  word  Hautbou.  iJifoe 
has  no  meaning,  as  the  French  name  has« 

LII. 

Sodor  is  in  one  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland, 
called  H(/y  the  bishopric  whe^-eof,  being  joined 
to  that  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  style  runs,  Bishop 
of  Sodor  aw/i  Man  (see  Camden,  y.  col.  1449); 
and  it  is  a  great  inaccuracy  to  write,  Sodor  m  Man, 
as  Mr.  Wright  does  in  his  Hist,  of  Halifax/p.  1664^ 

LIIL 

There  are  five  different  ways  of  spelling  the 
following  name,  Lea,  Lee,  Legh,  Leigh,  Ley  : 
there  are  such  numbers  of  the  name  in  Cheshire 
that  they  have  a  common  saying  there,  ^^  as  many 
Leghs  asi  fleas ;  and  as  many  Davenports  aa  dogs' 
tails.'' 


LIV. 

.  Meum  and  Tuwn  are  just  as  useful  to  the  Poets 
in  pentameters,  though  not  so  profitable,  as  they 
•are  to  the  Lawyera* 

« 

Cecil  Clay,  the  counsellor  of  Chesterfield,  was 
a  very  sensible  man ;  and  yet  he  caused  this  whim- 
sical allusion,  or  pun,  upon  his  name,  to  be  put 
on  his  gravestone,  a  cypher  of  two  C's,  and  un- 
^rneath  Sum  quod^uL 

\  LVI. 

V  The  learned  Doctor  Hakewill,  in  his  Apologie, 
fakes  it  for  granted  (see  the  argument  of  the 
firont  and  of  the  work,  et  alibiy)  that  the  ele- 
ments are  convertible  one  into  another ;  which  is 
not  agreeitble  to  experiment,  or  the  notions  of 
the  modems.   . 

There  is  a  place  of  the  name  of  Claret  in  the 
puke  de  Rohan's  Memoirs,  lib.  iv.  from  whence 
\  conceive  the  French  wine  takes  its  name* 

LVIII. 

**  Crop  the  Conjurer."    Smerdes  Magus. / 

LIX. 

Ancient.  The  French  use  this  word  for  Jeu, 
or  late^  as  when  we  say  the  late  Bishop  of  Lich- 
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field ;  and  therefore  when  the  translators  of  CaJr 
mefs  Dictionary  (v.  Tammus)  say,  "  Mr.  Huet, 
the  ancient  Bishop  of  Avranch/'  they  mistake 
the  seilse,  the  original  signifying  *^  Mr,  Huet,  the 
late  Bishop  of  Auranch."*  ^ 

LX. 

The  character  of  Caliban,  in  Shakspeare,  is 
exquisitely  drawn ;  for,  though  it  be  shocking  to 
nature,  yet  one  cpnceives  it  possible  such  a  mon- 
ster  of  brutality  may  exist,  considering  his  sup- 
posed descent :  Caliban,  by  metathesis^  is  Cam- 
bal. 

LXL 

I  hardly  know  an  instance  of  an  Englishman's 
t^hanging  his  Christian  name,  though  they  so 
often  alter  th^  surnapie,  or  will  assume  another ; 
but  abroad,  ^ven  the  Religious  will  often  change 
ihe  Christian  name.  Thus,  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
who  was  at  first  called  Gonzales,  altered  it  to 
Francis,  in  honour  of  St.  Francis,  when  he  en- 
tered into  that  order  (see  Flechier's  Life  of  Xi- 
menes) .  The  Jews,  in  like  manner,  would  change 
their  names  on  certain  important  occasions,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Robert 
the  Third,  of  Scotland,  changed  his  name  from 
John  to  Robert  (Biondi,  p.  82).  This  was  fre- 
quently done  at  Confirmation  (see  notes  on  M^ 
fpoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Monmouth,  p.  7). 


,*  ^ 
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\  •  - 

LXII. 

Xhe  common  people  usually  call  a  cancer  in 
the  breast  a  ff^olf;  an  expression  borrowed  froin 
the  French  (see  Lucas^  Voyage,  torn*  I.  of  the 
second  set)* 

LXIIL 

I  remember,  that  asking  my  father,  when 
was  a  child,  on  his  return  hdme  at  any  tim< 
What  have  you  brought  me  ?    The  answer  use— -^-^ 
to  be,  A  new  nothings  to  pin  on  your  sleeve  ^^  5 
which  I  was  long  before  I  understood  :  ,but  I  fin-^^*^^ 
now,  that  the  custom  formerly  was,  for  people  t^^^^ 
wear  both  badges  and  presents,  such  as  Ne\^^'^*^" 
years  Gifts,  on  their  sleeves  (see  Biondi's  Ci\    ■'^'" 
Wars  ©f  England,  p.  78.     So  book  VL  p.  38      ^O 
Hence,  I  suppose,  the  expression  to  pin'  oner-^^ 
faith  on  another's  sleeve. 

LXIV. 

There  is  a  plain  instance  of  the  alteration  c^ 
our  orthography  and  style  in  a  short  space  c^^ 
time,  in  the  letter  of  Robert  Hiarl  of  Monmouth^  > 
in  the  Appendix  to  his  Memoirs,  Compared  wit  J^ 
the  Memoirs  themselves ;  the  letter  was  writte:^^  • 
aboutj^  or  a  little  befoi:e,  1578  ;  and  the  Memoif  ^ 
about  1626,  which  is  not  fifty  years. 


LXV, 

The  Orrery  is  no  modem  invention ;  for  in  th^ 
library  of  the  monastery  of  Croyland,  co,  Liw^ 
there  was  a  very  famous  and  costly  one,  before  it 
Was  burnt,  in  1 09 1 .  The  Planets,  the  Colure^, 
and  the  Zodiac  wei'e  therein  expressed,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  motion.  The  term 
it  was  called  by,  was  Pinax  and  Nader. 

LXVI. 

The  Fii^  of  Friendship  is  an  Indian  expression! 
See  Colden ;  but  you  will  find  it  in  Ingulplius, 
P*  75 ;-  who  gives  it  a  different  turn  p.  gg^  in- 
timating that  it  foreboded  the  fire  that  happened 
to  the  monastery  of  Croyland  iti  his  time. 

LXVIt 

It  is  a  ridiculous  error  of  Drl  Pettingat's,  p.  iff 
iof  his  Dissertation  on  the  Equestrian  Figure  of 
St.  George,  where  he  has  these  words,  ^^  of  which 
^that  is,  of  Typhon's  being  a  Serpent)  mo£e  may 

l>e  seen  in  the  mythology  of  Natalis  Comes]  and 

*  

JVbe/  le  Comtek  as  if  these  were  two  different  per- 
4B6ii8,  whereas  the  former  is  the  Latin  nanae  and 
tJhe  latter  the  French  name  of  the  sam6  man. 

LXVIIL 

TTie  negligences  of  great  men  are  wonderful ;  the 
Avords  of  Apollodorus,  (1. 6.)  as  cited  and  amended 
byBentley  (adHor.  Od.  ii.  I9,)  are>  to^S?  Komoiv 


\ 
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KAoT/bySI  <poeo-i¥,  'Exaxj;,  ^AAov  ^e  'Trl(paigog  B(xXu9 

fLv^poig.  Of  which  he  gives  this  for  the  ver8ioii> 
^^  Ex  GigantibuSy  ait  auctor,  Ephialten  sa- 
gitth  confecerunt  Apollo  et  Hercides;  Eurytum 
thyrso  interemit  Bacchus ;  Clytium  occidit  vel 
Hecate  vel  Vulcanus^  So  he  has  left  out  the 
manner  of  the  Giant's  deaths,  and  the  author's 
opinion  as  to  Vjalcan. 

LXIX. 

Dr.  Hakewill  in  his  Apologie,  makes  a  ship  to 
be  of  the  masculine  gender,  contrary  to  most 
Authors*  (See  the  Argument  of  the  front  and 
of  the  work.) 

LXX. 

It  is  observed  that  Projectors  seldom  advance 
their  fortunes  ;  numbers  of  them  having  been 
ruined.  The  name  comes  from  Projidoy  which 
signifies  to  throw  away — money  and  time^^ 

i  * 

LXXI. 

Legantine,  so  Dr.  Inett  always  writes  thi^ 
word,  as  some  others  also  do;  but  the  truth  is 
Legatine,  and  Johnsoxi  acknowledges  no  other 
form  but  that. 

LXXIL 

We  hear  much  of  the  chain  of  Jriendshipy, 
and  brightening  the  chai^i,  amongst'  the  savages 
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of  North  America.  How  like  to  this  in  Jeffrey 
of  Moiimouth,  fol.  x:xv.  b.'  ^^  cum  communis  no- 
hilitatis  vena  Britonibus  et  Romdnis  ah  JSned 
defiwat,  et  ejusdem  cognationis  una  et  eadem 
catena  prasfulgeat :  qud  per  Jirmam  amivitiam 
cenjungi  deberet'* 

LXXIIL 

As  Nature  is  contented  with  a  little,  so  very 
little  things  will  contribute  to  amuse  and  divert 
us.  In  riding  a  journey,  I  am  very  apt  to  conjec- 
ture how  long  I  shall  be  in  arriving  at  such  a 
place ;  and  if  I  happen  to  do  it  within  five  mi- 
nutes, or  some  small  matter  of  the  time,  it  gives 
me  always  great  pleasure,  and  I  accordingly  ap- 
plaud myself.  Inest  sua  gratia  parvis;  and 
one  is  even  pleased  to  find  that  those  old  abbre^ 
viations  of  y*,  yS  and  yS  for  the,  that,  and  this, 
arose  from  y  in  those  cases  being  the  Saxon'  j? 

LXXIV. 

Laudat  diversa  sequentes.  Horace. — ^When 
you  are  in  a  bad  and  deep  road,  nothing  is  so 
<^omTnon  as  to  imagine  the  other  track  to  .be 
setter ;  you,  get  into  it,  and  presently  find  it  the 
^orse,  so  as  to  return  into  the  first  again  :  this  I 
nave  often  experienced.  How  many  in  life 
change  for  the  worse  ! 


>    > 
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I*XXV. 

I  was  very  angry  with  my  man  for  alighting 
from  his  horse  to  take  up  a  piece  of  an  old  horse- 
shoe he  saw  lying  in  the  road :  when  I  came  to 
my  journey's  end  I  found  an  old  nail  in  my 
pocket ;  on  which,  I  began  to  reflect  how  inju- 
jrious  I  had  been  to  the  servant,  and  severe  in  my 
censure;  for  I  did  not  chuse  to  throw  the  nail 
away,  but  determined  to  bring  it  back. 

LXXVI. 

r 

The  Arms  of  Bretagne  are,  Ermine,  insigned 
with  a  crown.  They  are  explained  in  the  verses 
of  John  Cavellatus,  in  the  second  edition  of  Jeffrey 
of  Monmouth  by  Ascensius,  in  the  year  1517. 

*^  Ef  si  cur  Prisci  gestarint  sceptra  requiris, 
Cur  insigne  premat  prisca  corona  vetus, 
Mcce,  ^cr  ' 

For  Jeffrey  relates  the  estabUshment  of  Britanniar 
Armorica  from  this  Regal  Island. 

^ 

LXXVIL 

.  The  following  verses  I  found  in  my  copy  of 
Jeffrey  of  Monmouth : 

^^  Poma  dat  Autumnus^  formosa  est  messibti^ 
cestaSy 
Ver  proehet  JloreS:,  igne  levattcr  Hyemsr^ 


■         >      '  '         ■         J' 

It  is  observed  that  the  memory  first,  foils  in  * 

regard  to  names :   I  take  this,  though,  to  be  g 

vulgar  error ;    the  failure  of  the  memory  being 

only  first  perceived  in  that  article,  by  reason  that 

one  has  so  frequent  occasion  to  mention  them  in 

conversation*  ^ 

Lilly,  in  lus  Grammar,  speaking  of  Case^  (p. 
9,  of  my  edition,)  has  these  word^,  ^  Datiow 
•  .  .  •  s^  hav  voce  oetavum  eUam  casum  can^h 
prdienderuni:   ut,  it  clamor  cceb,  id  est^   €ti 
ctsbm.     (Virgil,  iEndd.  b.  V.  1.  451. T     ^^^ 
question  is,  what  does  the  Grammarian  ta^an  by 
the  £^1^  Case?    I  sximrer^  t&ere  are  some 
vierbs  'GtaA  govern  an  ablaitix^  case,  fif^gOTi  Jruot, 
%c.  tnort  where  an  ablative   or  the  sixtk  cae^ 
0id:^r8,  which  is  not  governed  <sfS  the  verb,  bat  is 
used  by  virtue  of  a  prepositian  understood^  ais 
gladio  percussHp  isome  Gramiziariani^  were  pleased 
tot  call  this  the  seventh  case^  making  it  difFere^t 
from    the  ablative.     Thus  Quintilian,  I.   c.  4» 
^^'Chictf'unt  eiiam,  sitne  ftpud  Orcecos  vis  quae- 
dam  sexti  casusy  et  apvd  nos  qifdque  septimi. 
Nam  cum  dico^  hasta  percossi,  9An  vtor  ahlatwi 
KiaturHy   nee  si  idem  GrmC^  dicam^  ]dativi^  t^ 
-^opi."    (S©B  also  Strvius,  afl  JEcL  11.  ^t  ad  J^. 

I*  19.)    These  Authors  have  been  foUo\«d  by 

T 
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some  later  Grammarians :  however^  there  are  no 
grounds  for  this  seventh  case  in  the  opinion  of 
Priscian^  Jul.  Scaliger  (de  Causis,  p.  188); 
Sanctius  (see  Perizon.  ad  Sanct.  p.  41) ;  Mes- 
sieurs de  Port  Royal,  Perizonius, .  and  others ; 
since  the  preposition  cum  is  so  evidently  under- 
stood, and  it  is  therefore  only  an  elliptical  way 
of  speaking.  But  now  to  the  point :  The  Au- 
thors that  adopted  this  seventh  case,  finding  the 
dative,  or  the  third  case,  used  in  like  manner^ 
not  naturally,  but  in  a  mode  different,  as  they 
thought,  from  the  natural  one  (that  is,  instead 
of  the  accusative  with  a  preposition),  called  this, 
forsooth,  the  eighth  case ;  for  which,  however, 
they  had  certainlyf^as  good  reason  as  they  had 
to  call  the  other  thie  seventh ;  and  doubtless  after 
they  had  given  the  other  the  name  of  the  seventh 
this  might  be  called  the  eighth.  The  example 
given  is,  ^^  it  clamor  coehT  and  so. you  have- 
again  in  Virgil,  Georg.  IV.  5jS2:  >  •  ; 
«  Viamque  affectat  OlymfoT 

And  in  Eclog.  II.  30 : 

*^  Hcedxyrumque  gregem  viridi  compellere  hi^ 

bisco'^ 

.    ■      "  \,  .  .  .   .  ^ 

That  is,  ad  Mbiscum,  as  Servius  explains  it, 
answering  to  ad  coelum  and  ad  Olympum^  in  the 
other' place.  Nay,  I. think  there  is  rather  niore 
reason  to  call  this  the  eighth  case,  than  there 
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was  to  call  the  other  the  seventh,  because  a  pre- 
position is  here  required  that  does  not  govern  the 
same  case.  When  you  say  ad  Ccelum,  you  change 
the  case ;  but  when  you  say  cum  gladio,  you  do 
not.     To  conclude :  Grammarians,  it  seems,  had 
spoken   of   these   cases,    and  that   was  /ground 
enough  for  Lilly  to  mention  the  terms ;  and  this, 
I  am  of  opinion,  is  what  he  meant  by  octatms 
cams  in  this  passage. 

Archbishop  Tenison,  in  the  Dedication  to  his 
]Book  on  Idolatry,  has  this  expression :  *'  They 
xvill  cry  out  that  it  hath  imitated  his  pencil,  who 
^rew  the  loose  Gahrielle  in'  the  figure  of  chaste 
iDiana."  This  Gahrielle,  called  la  belle  Gabrielle, 
^vas  a  mistress  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  he 
alludes  to  a  portrait  of  her  in  the  habit  of  Diana. 

The  same  author  thinks  Jupit&r  comes  front 
juvando  only;  for  these  are  his  words,  p.  395: 
^^  Jupiter  I  believe,  as  Varro  believed,  and  do 
thiak  it  comes  cu  Juvando :  for  Jupiter  (or,  as 
the  English  often  pronounce  it  Juhiter  or  Ju- 
'^itei^)  are  the  same;  jp,  i,  v,  being  frequently 
^sed  one  for  another.     Nor  can  t  approve  of  the 
^l    etymology  of  juvans  Pater ;  for  ter  in  Jupiter 
^ I   IS  a  mere  termination ;  and  Jupiter  is  no  more 
3^mm  Pater f  than  Accipiter  is  accipiisns  Pater. *^ 
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Jupiter  \%y  doubtless,  an  old  name,  for  it  cccuirs  in 
Ehnius ;  but  then  so  is  Jovis.  which  occurs  there 
likewise  (see  also  Montf.  vol.  II.  p.  270) ;  and 
from  hence  comes  the  genitive  Jovis^  which 
shews  plainly  to  me  that  the  original  nominative 
was  Jovis ;  and  yet  Quintilian  seems  to  think 
Jupiter  the  nominative,  lib.  I.  c.  6.  but  I  think 
he  was  inattentive  here.  Now  as  to  the  point  ia 
hand,  one  can  hardly  imagine  how,  without  the 
addition  of  Pater,  a  double  P  came  into  the 
name,  all  the  correct  writers  and  editors  giving 
H  always  Juppiter.  And  I  imagine  that  when 
Varro 'derives  the  name  from  Juvando,  he  doa 
not  exclude  Pater ;  and  as  to  what  the  Archbi- 
shop  says  of  ter's  being  a  mere  tenBination,  in 
that  he  it,  in  my  opinion,  mistaken,  pater  in 
other  cases  adhering  to  words,  as  in  Diespiter 
Marspiter,  and  other  nouns  of  the  like  kind 
adhering  to  words  in  the  same  manner,  as  Puen 
}n  Marcipor,  ^c.  But  though  I  thus  exclude 
Archbishop  Tenison's  notion  and  etymolog)'j 
query,  whether  the  word  be  from  juvans.  Pater ^ 
and  not^Trom  Jov-Pater  :  but  you  will  say,  how 
comes  the  w?  I  answer,  Quintilian  has  noted 
thi^t  V  and  u  are  easily  counterchanged.  (See 
Quint.  I.  c.  6.)  And  in  confirmation  of  the 
whole  I  observe  that  the  Greeks  usually  joined 
TffccJrjQ  with  ZfuV,  as  in  Euripides  apud  Stra- 
bonem,  p.  279. 


\    . 
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'  ,      /.       -^  ,  V-     J.     ■•- 

LXXXI. 

fFe  must  mahe  an  end  of  our  liquor y  and  stay 
to  drink  all  upon  the  table :  which  certainly  is 
just  as  absurd  as  the  act  of  the  old  woman  when 
she  took  the  physic  to  save  it. 

LXXXIL 

In  Mr.  Hearne's  edition  of  the  Textus  Roffensis. 
at  pp.  184,  18^  and  200,  he  has  annexed  tfcree 
shields  with  Saltires  in  the  margin;  they  wer6 
added  by  Sir  Edward  Dering,  the  Author  of  the 
Transcript  Mr.  Hearne  printed  from.     (See  Mr. 
Heame's  Preface,  p.  xiii.)     Now  for  the  under- 
standing  of  these  shields,  ybu  will  please  to  ob- 
serve, they  occur  in  those  places  where  mention  - 
is  made  of  c^eople  whom  Sir  Edward  imagined 
might  be  of  his  family,  as  Diring,  anJ  Gudred 
son   of  iDiring:    he  therefore  clapt  his  coat  of 
arms,  which  was  a  Saltire,  against  those  names, 
to  insinuate  that  these  people  were  probably  of 
his  family.     The  case  is  the  same  at  pp.  I92, 
218,  23^. 

LXXXIIL 

The  Swimming  of  Witches  in  order  to  try 
whether  they  are  really  such  or  not,  is  a  remain 
of  the  old  Ordeal  Trial  by  cold  Water  (seethe 
Textus  RofFensis",  p.  28) :  if  they  sink,  they  are 
inivDcent ;  if  they  swim,  they  are  guilty.     Et  si 
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summersi  Juerinty  inculpabiles  reputentur ;  si 

supernataverint,  ret  esse  judicentur.     (Sec  also 

above  iiv  that  page,    in  the  adjuration  of  the 

water.) 

LXXXIV. 

.  We  meet  with  great  names  amongst  the  lowcf 
sort  of  people,  as  Beauchamp,  Nevil,  Talbot, 
Scudamore,  Babington,  &c.  &c.  &c.  It  is  pos- 
sible these  might  be  retainers  t#  those  familieSi 
and  so  might  take  name  from  them ;  but  I  rather  , 
think,  sii^ce  families  so  apparently  rise  and  fall, 
they  may  in  many  cases  descend  some  way  from 
those  families.  There  is  a  remarkable  story  to 
this  purpose  of  my  Lord  Hastings,  iil  Burton's 

Leicestershire. 

LXXXV. 

There  is  a  letter  in  the  Cabala  from  King 
Henry  VHL  to  Cardinal  Cibo,  dated  1527, 
from  MindaSy  the  name  of  which  place  has 
greatly  puzzled  the  Antiquaries,  Henry  having 
no  palace  of  that  name.  The  case  is,  Windsor 
was  formerly  written  IVindesqrey  and  in  a  short 
way  ff'lndes^.  Slid  the  fV  w2ls  mistaken  by  the 
copyist  for  an  ilf.  This  remark  I  had  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.H.  Zouch^  of  Sandal,  1761. 

LXXXVL 

Many  towns  and  villages  standing  upon  rivers 
have  the  name  of  Walton,  as  Walton  in  le  Dale 
close    by  the  River  Derwent;,    in  ^Lancashire  ; 


^  >^ 
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Walton '  upon  Treiit,  in  Derbyshire ;  Wnltotr 
v^n  Tliames,  in  Sutrey.  These^  as  I  take  it, 
have,  a  quite  different  etymology  from-ihe  nu- 
.  i»eroU8  other  Waltons,^  which  are  generally  sup-;, 
posed  to  mean  pcalt>,town,  or  tvood  town.  Wale 
seems -to  signify  ti^a^er,  whence,  perhaps,  wetlyin 
Saxon  pelle,  atid  Swale,  the  napi^  -  of  •  some* 
rivers;  Walton,  in  thisTcase^  will  be  the  town 
near  the  water.       ' 


,  I 
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On  Saturday,  March  21,  176  r,  the  BquinolJ 
was  in  the  morning,  and  the  moon  was  at  full 
that  afternoon,  by  whicli  imeans  Eaister  Sundbiy 
was  the  next  day,  March  22,  which  \%  ad  ^rly 
in  the  year  as  this  Festival  can  happen :  and  I 
question  whether  it  has  ever  been  so  eai-ly  since 
its  first  institution.     See  Gent.  Mag.  1761,  vol. 

XXXI.  p.  55. 

^  LXXXVIII. 

Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  XXX.  c.  1 .  writing  upon 
Magic,  has  these  words :  "  Britannia  hodieqtie 
tarn  attomth  celebrat  tantis .  ceremonits,  ut  de--: 
disse  Persis  videri  possit.^*  If  the  author  means 
any  more  by  this,  than  that  ^^  the  Britons  in  their 
fondness  for  Magic  even  exceeded  the  Persians,'* 
which  perhaps  he  does  not,  since  the  words  both 
before  and  after  seem  to  concern  the  study  of 
.Magic  ia general:;  I  say,  if  he  means  any;  thing" 


\ 


yMflMtar,  J  mmii  ^plftin  jlim  'bj  ^8^  iMr& 
ia  HUiidbard  df  Ckieaitester,  7- 19^  w>fa^  jpealunj^ 

fonUhus  pr0MMl^  ^rant  ApoUim  et  MmmM 
mmmmy  m  ^pmmm  iWd^ms  p&rpetm  ignes  aom^ 
fwimJiahfismmi  in  fmnlh^^  aed  tMJgaisjtoMi 
ifertUur  >  in  .ghbos  ssomqs.^  Thiese  ivqrds  4U9e 
taken  from  Solmu$^  jc.M,  except  ihattim  ^u&0r 
speaks  only  of  Minerva;  and  has  ^cem^^amtx^ 
cassescunt  as  in  MS.]  for  labescunt*  Apollo  is 
the  Sun^  and  the  Magi  of  i^sia  are  known  to 
Iwve  kept  up  .a  porpjOtoal  fire  as  «aered  to  rfhat 
Deity.  ^However,  ithe  miracle  which  jSolinug 
and  JBA^hacd  laelate^  rof  dttie .  materials  ^larpiibuktm 
cif  rtheae  SaQTedFii:es :  being  turned  >at  Aast  iota 
stony: substitnces^  1  daveaay  meftns.noimoreithan 
cinders.  \^  hard  remmns  ^f  b  .cosil  fire;  ;for  at 
tljtifr  time^  rwhen  the  Britons,  inhabited  this  islajid^ 
the  genteral  fuel  was  wood,"  and  min^al  coal  was 
but  little  known :  suppose  it  known  at  this  place^ 
and  not  elsewhere,  «id  the  wonder  here  men* 
i^ned  is  innnediately ^ecounted::£Dr.  Pintianus 
,  ^n  the  qpasflage  >  in  iPliny  would  recommend  :fbe 
Madiag  ,of  :bis  MS.  wMi&mta ;  obubtbe  Hroi^  ^aie 
cited rJ:>y(Ridbafd,  p.  I2,iandbetgiv^a<fo9tf^<dl> 
theiddilionsjdo. 

zlSfy  i&iend  John  JJpxm,  iBwehenisLty  K>f  ^Bc^ 
^l^ftBtoT,  a«nd  itiie  daamed  ^aclitor  «4if  /Ar^i&n  ^^nd 


Spenser^  &c.  died  in  176 1.  He  was  a  man  of 
spirit^  of  parts^  and  learning.  He  first  set  out  si 
f)tii<>:uS'  qijitiok  in  the  way  pf  an/endi;^  ^S^fi^t 
aujthprs ;  \>\kt  declared  at  l^st  it  was  far  mx^cp  difr 
ficiflt  jto  cpjcnment  well  ^nd  4tp  ex^aUi  fi^  ^l^^l^? 
ibsaiXi  po  ,emend  bijn. 

XC. 

Hie  wrse  in  Fuller*;^ /C^biwdn  fli^tpiy,  p.  X9Sr 
^^  Simt  HaUdord  rmmera  V^giim^  jxx^  .l?e  cqi> 
ijected  from  Wood's  Athespi.  Fasti,  tpm.  I. , c^.  5* 
*^  Mgsx:  Fi^dood  ^unt  Mumm  f^ergUiir  TPfee 
^Mthor  lis  hare  speaking  of  jfebeiiuscriptio^n  pn^li^ 
hangii^in  the  Q\mc  of  W!ells  ^y^p  by  Pol^-^ 
doBe  Vie^gil.  it  jpems  ithere  .was  a^pth^r  (Verea 
also  insoribed  in  pother  part .  qf  th^ni,  /^  .i$'M«« 
LauruSy  vwttdi$  bonos^  peVjgriJttu  ^fwmj^f 
This  seas  aboiM;  f  olydorels  Arms,  }vhich  ,msik^ 
it  natural  to  enquire  how  he  aud  tbie  Lp^d 
oame  to.be  connected^.  Now  he  yrill  inforofi  jc^ 
pfithis  in  his  Bbok  de  Jlen  Invetit.1ib,  HI.  c.  4: 
^^  aT^joeUam  jsvj9m  nostram  Zra2en2i^i'''h6  i^^speak^ 
ing  of  the  Laurely  ^^  utpote  qtmm  nostras  Vergi- 
liance  familioe  nomini  so/cram  Tnei  majores  unh 
cufn  vdufAus  Lacexiis^  kmgne  iGmtis,  raHQne 
n^mmi  habuem^e,  id  quod  carmen.  UM  indimt. 

Sum  Lcmrus^  J^irtutis  Jumos^  pergrffta  trir 
jumphis,  ^£gci^ 
These  verses,  no  doubt,  were  composed  hy^ofy^ 
i^ore  bin^self. 
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XCL 

That  date  in  Fuller's  Church  History,  p.  198, 
concerning  Pol}'dore  Vergil's  History,    ^^  until 
anno  Dom.  153.,  the  year  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,**  ought  t6  be  filled  up  thu»^'  1 53  8,  the 
30th  year  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,"  for  Po- 
lydore's  History  ends  there.     Bishop  Tanner  in 
his  Bibli6th«  mentioning  this  bistocy,  has'^^  Lib. 
XXVn.  (rectius  XXVI.)"  But  there  are  twenty- 
seven  books;    for  though  in  Thysius's  edition, 
which,  I  presume,  was  what  the  Bishop  used,  the 
work  seems  to^  end  with  the  twenty-sixth  book, 
yet  the  twenty-seventh  book,    containing    the 
Reign  of  Henry  VHI.  till  his  301:h  year,  is  pre^ 
^/Ererf,   being  omitted  in  its   place   through  the 
absence  of  the  editor,  as  is  suggested.     There  is 
no  doubt  but  this  twenty-seventh  book  is  genuine, 
and  yet  I  observe  Bishop  Nicolson,  in  Historical 
Library,  p.  70,  speaks  only  of  twenty^six  books^ 
though  he  acknowledges  his  History  of  Henrjr 
YHL  which  constitutes  the  twenty-seventh.. 

xcn. 

Those  verses  in  Fuller's  Church  History,  p. 
198,  intituled  ^^'Leyland's  Supposed  Ghost," 
IHFere  the  composition,  I  think,  of  Fuller  him- 
self ;  however,  they  are  highly  injurious  to  Mr. 
Camden. 


CENTURY  in.  i2$ 

XCIII. 

Mr.  Itearne,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Textus  Rof- 
fensis,  p.  iii.  speaking  of  Sir  Edward  Dering, 
says,  "  AdolescentiSj  cujus  msper  mentionem 
fecimusr  Now  he  has  not  nd:nxed  that  Gentle- 
man before ;  and  therefore  means  in  his  edition 
of  Sprot's  Chronicle,  which  he  had  printed  from  ^ 
Manuscript  of  Sir  Edward  Dering's  the  year  be- 
fore. Mr.  Heame  in  the  same  Preface^  "^  p.  v, 
calls  the  first  Baronet  ahavus  to  the  present  Sir 
Edward,  but  he  was  tritavus^  Sir  Edward  being 
fifth  in  descent  from  him. 

XCIV. 

It  is  not  thought  very  creditable  now  for  an 
Oxonian  to  take  his .  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  at 
Cambridge:  but  the  case  seems  to  have  been 
otherwise  formerly ;  since  Laurence  Nowell,  the 
great  Antiquary  and  Dean  of  Lichfield,  took  his 
first  degipee  there,  though  he  was  of  Oxford  first, 
and  was  afterwards  incorporated  at  Oxford. 

xcv. 

Bishop  Gibson  on  Camden,  col.  xxxiii.  re- 
marks that  his  Author,  in  respect  to  Albina,  one 
%yi  the  thirty  daughters  of.  Dioclesian  a  King  of 
Syria,  who  on  their  wedding-night  killed  all 
their  husbands,  seems  here  to  confound  two  fa- 
bulous  opinious  into  one  ?  making  this  Albina,  at 
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tlie  same  time  daughter  of  Dioclesian,  and  one 
of  the  Danaides,  daughjters  of  Danaiis  :  for  thejr 
it  >yere,  who  are  said  to  haye .  killed  their  hus- 
bands,  and  come  .ov^r  hither*  But,  with  sub* 
inissi£>n>  the  old  Manuscript  British  Jlistoiy 
testifies  expressly,  that  the  thiity-thrsee  ^aughteiis 
of  Pjocksian  killed  theijr  husbands,  though  not 
on  tljieir  wedding -night :  and  Fabyan,  in  his 
Chronicle,  fol.  iiii.  alludes  to  the  same  story 
where  he  writes,  ^^  So.tliat  yt  may  certaynly  be 
knowen,  that  yt  toke  not  tiiat  fyrste  name  [of 
Albion]  of  Albyne  doughter  of  Dioelecyaji  Kyug 
of  Sirye,  as  in  the  Englyshe  Chronycle  is  af- 
^ermyd.  For  in  all  olde  storyes  or  cronycles  b 
not  founde,  that  any  suche-Kynge  of  that  name 
rcyg^^d  over  the  ^Syriens,  or  yet  Assyriens :  por 
jret  any  sucl|e  storyje,  that  his  xxx  daughters 
»huld  slee  theyr  xxx  husbandes,  as  there  is  sur- 
inyse^,  was  put  in  ,wri tinge.'*  See  also  Har- 
cfynge*s  Chronicle,  fol.  vi.  b.  where  he  recount* 
the  same  story  from  tl^e  Chronicle,  but  disproves 
it  as  Fabyan's,  Jt  is  plain  there  is  no  confusion 
of  stories,  but  that  it  was,'  as  Camden  took  it, 
all  one  narration,  though  so  groundless  and  in- 
consistent. 

XCVI. 

And  this  saith  that  note  [upon  IRgden]  is  in^ 
the  Life  of  St-  Alfred,  lorit  by  St.  Neotus.     Si 
^obn  Spelman,  Life  of  JElfred,  p.  l8.     ITiis,  i 


^eems^  was  a  ptizzliAg:  iffdr  to  Sir  John,  who 

Afterwards  wi-ites :  *^  But  I  taiust  confess  I  am 

,^  ...    .       ,     .      .  •' .  ,         » 

very  linich  to  se^k,  whom  he  there  tn^nt  by 
^t.  MlfM;  foi-  b^sidk  that  I  no  vVhere  fhW  <Arr 
iElfrdd  so  styled,  [te^  th'6  Kefeotis,  p:  SIQ.]  f 
iiarinot  but  fii^rvei  thart;  St.  Neots  should  write  fai^ 
life,,  and  ^tyle  hi^  a*  saint,  when  he  lived  not  ti 
see  but  the  foi-rtier  part  o^  his  reign,  which  ih  St; 
Neots  his  judgment  was  not  such  sis  shoiSrM  de- 
irierit  that  title,  as  \Ve  shall  after  (p^  57)  shew.* 
Mi*.  Heirrie,  the  icci^raite  editor  of  this  Work  m 
Sir  John's,  does  not  at  all  help  us  out ;  his  note 
is,  *^  Archbishop  Usher  (in  his  Ghrotiolbgical 
index  t^  his  Antiquitates  Brit.  Eccles.  tsrub 
ihno  bcccLJCfcxni)  reads  Regis  for  Saficti ;  but 
which  is  the  right  I  cannot  tell,  because  I  know 
iiot  where  the  manuscript  copy  of  Hetiry  Hunt- 
ingdon now  is,  itbTti  whence  the  said  note  was 
taken,  &c."  Now  it  is  very  clear  to  me,  that 
the  appellation  came  not  from  St.  Neotus,  but 
die  person  that  cited  him  in  that  marginal  note 

nppnHigden.     This  person  had  seen  King  iEl- 

•  •  •>■•■%  , 

/red  often  reputed  and  called  a  Saint^  thouglf 
jhe  was  never  formally  canonized  by  the  Pope* 
See  Walker's  note  on  the  Latin  Version  of  Sir 
John  Spelnian*s  Life  of  iElfred,  p.  1 71,  and  as 
such  he  clapped  him  *  down,  whilst  the  other 
jperson,  who  wrote  upon  Henry  Huntingdon,  gave 
l^l^lfred  his  right  title^ 


(  tsa  ) 


CENTURIA  QUARTA. 


I. 

Pater  WUMmi  Bastardy  qui  postea  Af^ 
gliamconquisivit.  (Annal.  Dunst.  p.  i8.)  This  is 
tbe  iiraal  expression  when  authors  i^peak  of  the 
expedition  of  ^yilliam  Duke  of  Normandy  into 
England  at  the  time  he  obtained  that  crown 
(Willis,  Cath.  II.  p.31.);  and  the  date  of  instnfr- 
ments  perpetually  run,  A^  5*^  Henrici  dt  Con- 
gtiestu  AnglioB  qmntiy  and  the  like.  Now  all  thb 
does  not  mean  that  William  gained  the  kingdom 
by  subdtiing  it ;  for  in  that  case  lirese  autiiors 
use  othfer  words>  as  p.  l!9,  Sub  qiw,  Rex  WtlleU 
mus  fValliam  ^sibi  subdidU ;  and  p.  12,  Hie 
Carolus  subjtigavit  Hispaniam.  See  also,  p.  £8. 
In  short,  conquest  in  this  case  means  no  more 
than  acquisition.  In  the  following  case,  though, 
it  seem^  to  meJin  cdnquest :  J^berfus  Rex  oc- 
ctdentaliu!  Saxortum  mottis  pietdte  concessit  reg- 
nil  Mercice  fP^iglq/io,  quem  beth  conquisierat, 
(Chron.Petr.  p.  12.)  unless  we  should  read^uo^-; 
and  the  like  is  implied  by  E.  Warren,  in  that 
flmous  speech  of  his,  Dugd.  Bar.  I.  p.  79.  Not 
but  William^  conquered  this  kingdom ;  (A.  S,  II. 


elNTURY  IV.  WJl 

p.  413*)  Archbishop  Parker^  p.  1.  calls  hiin^ 
Hegni  Vicior  atque  Triumphator.  M.  Paris; 
(p.^SOQ.)  Conquesta  rnssLiiS  acquisition.  Lelaad 
(in  Tanner^  BibL  p.  95.)*  calls  him  Fictor^ 

II. 

The  Annals  of  Dunstaple^  p*  18,  call  Ha- 
irold  II.  the  nephew  of  Edward  the  Confessor ; 
and  afterwards  style  Edward  his  uncle ;  which  is 
not  agreeable  to  our  commcfn  notion,  They  take 
JSditha,  wife  of  the  C!onfessor,  to  be  the  sistei:  of 
£arl  Godwin^  instead  of  bis  daughter;  but  it  is 
a  mistake* 

III, 

In  regard  of  that  decisive  battle  wherein  Harold 
Was  slain,  and  William  the  Conqueror  acquired 
dte  crown  of  England,  the  Annals  of  Dunstaple 
say,  Cm  [WiUelmo]  Rcxoccurrens  cum  paucis, 
&c.  The  note  in  the  margin  is<l>y  a  later  hand : 
Nam  in  prcelio  plures  ceddenmt  quam  60,000 
Anglorum ;  which  being  a  reason  implying  the 
direct  contrary,  Mr.  Heame  observes,  it  should 
irather  be  read.  Minus  rectk :  Nam  in  prcelio,  &e« 
and  thus  he  contents  himself  without  giving  any 
assistance  to  his  author.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  that  AnnaUst  meant  by  cum  pauciiy  was  to 
intimate  to  us,  that  Harold  was  so  hasty,  ai|d  so 
eager  to  Engage,  diat  he  would  ^ot  wait  till  tht 
itiiole  of  his  force  was  cqile^^  %sig^ther ;  but 
would  engage  the  Norman  with  tbofff  he '  had 
m^  Urn  (Me  Rapin^  I.  p.  141*) 
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IV. 

A.  12135     say    the   Aiuials    of    Dunstaple, 

H Prior  de  Dorseta  was  chosen  Abbat  o£ 

Westmostre ;  upon  which  Mr.  Heame  notesi 
*^  Omittitur  apud  Lehmdum  (Coll.  vol.  VI.  p.  1 23); 
hinc  proinde  supplendum.  Et  tamen  falli  hie 
loci  auctorem  nostrum  existimo,  vel  saltern  pro 
Westmostre,  sive  fVestndnster,  quid  aliud  re* 
ponendunL  esse.  UavSpyog  quis  for  sit  an  Wig- 
more  malit.  At  nihil  temerk  mutoT  On  the 
word  Dorseta  he  notes  thus,  "  vide  num  pro 
Dorcestrid?^  It  is  very  well  he  was  not  for 
altering  the  passage,  for  it  appears  from  Mr. 
Wigmore,  (p.  34,  seq.)  that  in  1213,  Ralph  de 
Arundel,  Abbat  of  Westminster,  was  deposed,  and 
William  Hamez,  or  de  Humeto,  was  put  into 
his  place,  insomuch  that  H  — —  here  stands  for 
this  abbot* s  surname,  and  not  the  Christian  name^ 
as  usual ;  so  that  the^author  of  the  Annals  is  not 
mistaken,  either  as  to  the  Abbaf  s  name,  or  the 
name  of  the  place.  As  to  his  coiiijecture  con-" 
ceming  Dorseta,  Mn  Heame  is  very  unhappy ; 
Humez,  it  seeois,  was  Prior  of  Frampton,  or 
Frompton,  in  Dorsetshire  (see  Wigmbre,  p.  35.) 
So  that  Prior  de  Dorsetd  means  a  Pripr  of  Dor^ 
setshire ;  as  much  as .  to  say^  that  he  did  not 
know  the  exact  place,  any  more  than  before  he 
knew  the  Christian  name  of  this  prior.  It  19  called 
Thomset,  inJSpelman's  Life  of  iElfred,  p.  iii. ;  and 
in Chron.  Sax.  anno . 84S*    Dornsetum,  oriffi io 
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the  Var.  Lect.  Dorscetum  and  Dorseton,  are  the 
Dorsetshire  People,  i.  e.  the  Inhabitants  of  Dor^ 
setdt,  However,  the  author  of  the  Annals  is 
mistaken  in  saying  Humez  was  elected  Abbat  of 
Westminster;  for  he  was  put  in  by  thfe  legate 
and  not  elected  by  the  house  {see  Wigmore  again> 
p.  ^6 ;  and  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  7O,  where  this  subject 
is  resumed ;  also  Chron.  iPetr.  p.  96.  ubi  tnaUp 
Frontonioe  for  Fromtonice.) 

V. 

King  John  is  said  to  die  in  banishment  (Ann. 
Dunst.  p.  57.)  He  died  at  Newark,  from  his 
own  home,  and  when  his  affairs  were  in  a  very 
unsettled  condition ;  and  as  it  were  driven  from 
his  home  by  the  Barons,  whp  then  greatly  pre* 
vailed  against  him;  and  so  M.  Westminster, 
(p.  276)  says  he  died  \^  Pauper^  etomni  thesawro 
destitutusy  nee  etiam  tantillum  terrce  in  pace 
retinens,  ut  veri  Johannes  extorris  dicer etur^ 
adluding  to  his  name  of  Lackland ;  and  M.  Paris, 
'*  Nihil  terras y  imb  nee  seipsum  possidens.^ 

VL 

Authoim  call  the  Mohammedans  Pagans  (Ann. 
Dunst.  p.  107;  Platina,  p.  264);  and  so  most 
nxthors  in  speaking  of  the  holy  wars;  but  in 
strictness  they  are  not  so;  for  they  are  neither 
clolateri)   nor  worshipers  of  images  and  pic«^ 
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VII. 

The  late  famous  Dr.  Bentley  was  of  St.  JohnV 
College^  which  is  parted  from  Trinity  College 
only  by  a  wall.  When  he  was  made  Master  of 
Trinity,  he  said,  Bt/  the  help  of  his  God  he  had 
leaped  over  the  wall. 

VIIL 

The  Chronicle  of  Peterborough  tells  us,  that 
Suer  was  King  of  Norway  in  1201.  I  suppose 
we  should  read  Suen ;  but  the  books  give  us  no 
^qount  either  of  one  or  the  other. 

IX. 

HoWt  Swapham,  speaking  of  cups  found  in. 
the  lodge  of  the  Abbat  of  Peterborough  at  hi» 
death,  in  1345,   has  these  words,  Duos  Nuces 
cum  pedibm  et  circuMs  deauratis^  just  as  now 
we  soe  th6  shells  of  cocoa-nuts  mounted ;  but,  as 
the  cocoa-nut  was  not  at  this  time  known  in 
England,  one  may  wonder  from  whence  these 
large  shells  should  come,  and  of  what  kind  they 
were;  by  land,  probably,  from  the  East  Indies, 
where,  as  appears  from  Hamilton  s  VoysLg&^pamm 
they  grow  plqntifully> 

N.  3«  Vei^eU  moijMjted  in  this  manner  were 
not  unkno\;^n  to  the  antiea^ts,  who  called  them 
Xfi/crfy^sJ^f,  (Montf.  JU^  p.  94*    See  .anpthfia?  ex-: 
ample  in  W,  Whytlesey,  p.  130.) 
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When  William  cfe  Waterville,  Abbat  of  Peter- 
borough^ was  deposed  in  1175,  this  house  wa$ 
in  extreme  bad  order,  insomuch  that  Benedict^ 
his  successor,  was  forced  to  retire,  and  live;  pri^- 
vateljr  at  Canterbury,  where  he  had  been  Prior, 
with  only  one  Monk  (R*  Swapham,  p.  98.) 
Afterwards,  in  the  Abbacy  of  Robert  de  Lindsey, 
who  acceded  in  1^14,  the  number  of  Monks 
here  were  seventy-two  (ibid.  p.  1 13,)  as  I  pre- 
sunie  they  had  usually  been ;  but  he  added  eight ' 
more  monks  to  the  number  about  i2l6 ;  a  par- 
ticular not  noted  by  Dr.  Willis,  whieh  I  mention 
on  account  of  what  follows.  The  fraternity,  after 
this  addition,  consisted  of  eighty  Monks ;  and, 
as  I  apprehend,  never  was  more ;  for  though  Dr. 
Willi*  tells  us,  in  his  account  of  Walter  of  St. 
Edmundsbury,  who  acceded  in  1233,  ^^t  he 
added  thirty  Monks  to  the  number,  whereby  the 
whole  would  consist  of  one  hundred  and  ten  ;  I 
am  of  opinion  this  convent  never  maintained  so 
many ;  for  what  the  author  says  is  only  this, 
^*  Recepit  itaqme^  Deo  inspirartte,  caritatis  wh 
tmtu  triginfa  rkonachos  Ihesuk  Chruta  perpettA 
famulandosr  R.  Swapham,  p.  121 ;  where  there 
is  nothing  said  of  addition;  but  only  that  this 
Abbot  received  so  many  into  the  houtie  in  his 
time,  which  was  about  the  space  of  thirteeift 
years,    And  I  find  that  in  the  time  of  Abbat 
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William  Hotot,  sucoessor  of  the  above  Walteiv 
the  Camerarius  was  to  provide  eighty  pair-of 
atockings,  answerable,  that  is^  to  the  number  of 
the  Mojnks. 

N.  B.  At  the  dissolution  in  the  time  of  Heniy 
the  Eighth  there  were  about^  forty  monks  here, 
according  to  Dr.  Willis ;  but  I  am  of  opinion 
there  were  more ;  for  39,  it  seems^  recko^itig 
Abbat  and  Prior^  subscribed  to  the  King's  su* 
premacy^  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  there 
would  be  several  that  would  not  sign.  This, 
though,  is  far  short  of  one  hundred  and  ten ; 
and,  indeed,  I  find  that  the  great  house  at  St 
Alban*s,  which  was  much  richer  than  this,  main- 
tained but  one  hundred  Monks  (Tanner,  Not 
p.  l8o.)  • 

XI. 

The  putting  coats  of  arms  on  plate,  an  antient 
practice  (W.  Whitelsejr,  p.  130.) 

XII, 

The  Chronicle  of  Peterborough  pretendsEgbert 
was  the  first  of  the  Saxon  kings  that  attempted  an 
universal  monarchy  over  the  rest  (p.  12) :  but 
ihis  is  a  great  mistake ;  for  see  Rapin,  L  p.  6$. 

XIII. 

s  

Authors  vary  much  in  the  etymon  of  Ember- 
weeks  or  Ember-days.  Hear  Mr.  Wheatley,  p.  2 1 5 : 
^^  they  are  called  ^mber-toeiks  (as  some  think) 
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» 

firom  a  German  word,  which  imports  abstinence : 
though  others  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  so 
called  because  it  was  customary  among  the  antients 
to  express  their  humiUation  at  those  seasons  of 
fasting,  by  sprinklitig  ashes  upon  their  heads,  or 
sitting  on  them;   and,  when  they  broke  their 
fasts  on  such  days,  to  eat  only  cakes  baked  upon 
ember Sy  which  were  therefore  called  Ember-bread. 
But  the  most  probable  conjecture  is  that  of  Dr. 
Mareschal,  who  derives  it  from  a  Saxon  word, 
importing  a  circuit  or  course ;  so  that  these  fasts 
being  not  occasional,  but  returning  every  year  in 
jcertain  courses,    may  properly  be    sajd    to  be 
Ember-days ;  t.  e.  Fasts-in-course.^     He  cites 
Dr.  MareschaFs  Observations  on  the  Saxon  Gos-^ 
pels  (p.  528,  529)9  who  likewise  mentions  the 
deduction  of  this  name  by  some  from  the  Greek 
word  ^jLcfpa  (s^e  Dr.  St.  George^s  Examination  of 
Candidates,  p.  20)  ;  and  also  says,  that  the  Danes 
call  it  Temperdage,  and  thereupon  observes,  "jjfiio 
denotatur  etiam  iv  T^^porum  Solehfinitas^  quod/- 
que  ab  ipso  Temporum  vel  Tempora,  sic  deno^ 
minatum  censeo'^  And  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  ^ 
plausible  as  any,  since  the  Latins  call  these  fiisttf 
IV  Tempora ;  and  that,  according  to  Mr.  Wheatley^ 
one  end  and  design  of  them  was,  to  consecrate  to 
God  the  four  seasons  of  the  year. 


J 
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XIV. 

I  am  every  day  more  and  more  sensible  of  the 
utility  of  public  libraries ;  they  are  repositories  of 
the  various  editions  of  book%.  which  private  per- 
pons  cannot  be  supposed  to  buy,  and  which, 
morever,  being  often  superseded  by  later  editions, 
would  all  go  for  waste-paper,  were  they  not 
lodged  in  these  public  receptacles.  Besides,  th^ 
worid  now-a-days  reads  not  the  works  of  the 
middle  ages,  nor  scarce  any  of  the  Fathers ;  these, 
therefore,  in  a  manner,  would  be  lost,  and  con-- 
8umed  in  waste-paper,  if  the  public  libraries  did 
liot  preserve  them ;  fi^nd  yet  all  tru^  scholars  who 
are  desirous  of  going  to  the  bottom  of  many  parw 
ticulars  in  a  literary,  ajud  even  in  m  historical 
way,  are  sensible  of  the  use  of  this  kind  of  booksi| 
fmd  are  glad  to  have  recourse  to  them. 

XV. 

William  Caxton,  who  first  introduced  Printing 
into  Eng[land,  has,  np  doubt,  been  instrumental 
in  preserving  many  things  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  lost.  But  the  misfortune  was,  that  he 
was  but  <m  illiterate  m|in,  and  of  small  judge-^ 
^pfient,  by  which  means  he  printed  nothing  but 
meai^  ai^d  frivolous  things,  as  appears  from  th^ 
catalogues  of  his  impressions,  given  us  by  Mr, 
Lewis  and  Mr.  Ames.  Whereas,  had  he  be^n  4 
scholar,  and  had  made  a  better  choice  of  the 
works  t^iat  were  to  pass  his  press^  it  is  proh^b^Q 


many  excellent  performances,  now  lost,  ?rould 
have  been  secured  to  us,  especially  if  he  had 
had  recourse  to  some  of  the  more  antient  pieces.; 
but,  as  it  is^  Caxton^s  works  are  valuable  for 
little  else  than  as  being  early  performances  in  the 
Art  of  Printing,  and  as  wrought  off  by  him, 

XVI. 

In  February  1762  many  whales  came  ashore  in 
various  parts  qf  this  island;  not  less  than  thirteen 
qr  fourteen,  as  was  said.  These  fish,  I  apprehend^ 
were  driven  out  of  their  own  seas,  by  the  violence 
of  storms,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Rhombtis 
and  the  Scarus  used  to  be  antiently  driven  from 
th^  Levant  upon  the  <*oasts  of  Italy : 

*^  Si  quos  E(ns  intOTtata  fluctibus 
Hyems  ad  hoc  vertat  mare^^ 

Hor.  Epod*  xi« 

Now,  when  the  fish  (the  whales)  were  once  forced 
Aom  their  native  abodes,  where  their  sustenance 
is  most  plentiful,  it  would  be  natural  for  them  to 
quest  about  for  that  jeUy  they  live  upon,  which 
being  scarce  on  our  coasts,  it  is  no  wonder  they 
should  often  strike  on  the  sands ;  in  which  case 
the  weight  of  their  own  bodies,  together  with  the 
force  of  the  waves  or  the  tides,  would  of  bourse 
lodge  them  ^  fast  as  to  make  it  imposrible  for 
them  to  get  off;  just  as  is  the  case  too  dh^n  willl 
Jieavy  ships. 
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XVII. 


The  Small-poX,  according  to  Dr.  Mead,  is  a 
native  of  ^Ethiopia,  from  whence  it  spread  into 
Arabia  and  Egypt.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  it  is  strange 
that  Ludolphus,  Father  Lobo,  and  Dr.  Geddes, 
should  none  of  them  take  notice  of  such  distem- 
per at  this  day  prevailing  there.  Being  bred,  as 
is  supposed,  in  the  country,  it  ought  to  rage 
there,  one  would  imagine,  as  much  as  anywhere 
else,  though  not  more,  by  reason  that  people 
have  the  distemper  but  once.  And  this  is  agree- 
able to  Dr.  Mead's  own  principles ;  for,  speaking 
of  local  or  popular  diseases,  he  says,  *^  there  are 
certain  diseases  peculiar  to  certain  eouutries," 
owing  probably  to  a  fault  in  the  climate,  soil, 
and  water.  He  goes  on,  ^^  I  imagine  these  dis- 
eases must  always  have  been  in  their  particular 
countries,  as  the  same  causes  always  existed."  By 
parity  of  reason,  the  Small-pox  should  be  iu 
^Ethiopia  now ;  for  the  old  causes,  I  presume, 
exist,  the  climate,  soil,  and  water,  being  now  th^ 
same  they  were  many  ages  ago, 

XVIII. 

The  Introduction  to  English  Grammar  printed 
in  17^2  is  ascribed  to  Dr.  Lowth,  and  I  l^liev6 
wiy  justly.  The  Cypher  in  the  Title  is  R.  D.  id 
est,  Robert  Dodsley. 


\ 
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XIX. 

Orosius  was  a  Spaniard^  and  it  is  observable 
that  the  name  of  Osorius  occurs  now  in  that  part 
of  the  world ;  witness  the  Portuguese  Historian 
Hieronymus  Osorius^  Orosius  and  Osorius 
consisting  of  the  same  letters^  are  probably  the 
same  name^  by  a  metathesis.  Orosius  is  right ; 
the  MSS.  not  only  writing  so,  but  authors,  as  Cas* 
siodorus  Jomandes  and  Joh.  Sarisberiensis,  citing 
him  by  that  name.  « 


XX. 

They  call  a  Clergyman's  Sermon,  what  he 
preaches  from,  his  Notes;  because  formerly  it 
was  written  in  characters,  or  shprt-hand,  usually 
called  Notes.  The  Dissenters,  more  than  any 
others,, used  the  short-hand,  and  their  hearers 
often  would  enable  themselves  to  write  them, 
that  so  they  might  take  down  the  sermon,  or  a 
good  part  of  it,  for  m€|ditation  after ;  but  all  thip 
Dissenting  ministers  did  not  use  to  write  in  short** 
hand^  for  see  Clegg,  p.*52 ;  and  it  is  now,  for 
the  most  part,  left  off  amongst  themf 

XXI. 

"  Sunt  tredecim  anniquod  hie  sumy  heneJiaheo, 
nisi  quod  dentes  non  habeo.*'  These  are  the 
^»rords  of  Scaliger,  who  was  then  at  Leyden,  in  the 
Scaligeranc^   (p.  140),   and  accord  very  exactly 
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with  myself  here  at  Whittington,  17  63.  So  in 
bis  Epistles  (I.  43)  :  *^  Equidem  valeoy  et  in  hdc 
ineunte  senectute  nil  ad  valefudinem  et  infegri- 
tatem  corporis  desidero,  si  denies  excipias ;  qtd 
ex.  nimid  kujtis  cceli  kumiditatej  sine  ulld  Icesione 
sm  out  dolcre  meo,  integri  et  solidi  mihi  deci- 
duntr  But^  with  the  leave  of  this  great  man, 
the  moisture  of  the  climate  of  Holland  was  not  the 
cause  of  his  teeth's  dropping  out,  for  that  is  not 
Jhe  case  here  in  England.  I  rather  imagine  the 
scorbutic  habit  of  his  body  was  the  cause ;  as  I 
presume  it  may  be  with  myself, 

XXII. 

*^  The  three  last  Cardinals  that  this  nation  hid 
w«re  thine,**  says  Dr.  Hakewill,  in  his  dedication 
to  the  University  of  Oxford ;  by  which  I  presume 
he  means,  Pole,  Wolsey,  and  Bainbridge.    ^ 

XXIII. 

The  story  or  fj|ble  of  the  Father  and  his  Son 
inding  on  an  ass  through  a  town  is  said  by  the 
Dntdiess  of  Newcastle,  lin  her  letter  to  the  Duke 
prefixed  to  her  Life  df  his  Grace,  to  be  an  old 
apologue  mentioned  in  ^sop ;  but  1  cannot  find 
it  in  that  author. 

XXIV. 

Coi)ceming  those  books,  called  Ana^  or  lanUy 
as  Scaligerawa,  Menagiaua ;  see  Wolfius^  Frefia^ 
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to  the  Casaubonian^.  Of  this  kind  ate  the  Essaj* 
and  Discourses  gathered  from  the  mouth  of  Wil- 
liam Duke  of  Newcastle,  by  his  Dutdien,  who 
published  them  in  1667^  as  the  fourth  book  dF 
her  life  of  that  Duke ;  as  also  are,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Mons.  Huet,  the  works  of  Mon-* 
taigne.  Those  observations  of  the  Dutchess's  that 
follow  those  of  her  husband  are  not  of  the  nature 
of  Anasy  because  th^  are  her  own,  and  written 
^x  prqfesso ;  for  the  essence  of  this  kind  of  Col- 
lections is,  to  be  the  casual  remarks  of  others,  col- 
lected by  some  friend.  Yet  Huetius  wrote  his 
Hommes  lUustres,  L  p.  60. 

XXV. 

The  Dutchess  of  Newcastle,  in  her  Life  of  his 
Grace,  observes  (p.  64),  there  were  but  four 
coaches  that  went  the  Tour,  when  they  first  came 
to  Antwerp,  about  1^45 ;  but  that  they  amounted 
to  above  100  before  they  left  that  city  in  1660.^ 
TTiis  was  afterwards  called  tlie  Ring  here  ift 
England,  and  was  kept  in  Hyde-park ;  and  there 
is  frequent  allusion  to  it  in  some  of  the  plays 
written  in  the  time  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Anne.  It  was  a  kind  of  airing  in  a  coach ;  but 
is  now  (17$3)  left  off.  It  was  a  French  custom 
(Listers  Journey  to  Paris,  p,  14>  I78.  and  calkd 
there  le  Cours.} 
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XXVL 

7b  put  the  broad  R  upon  a  thing,  so  it  is  often 

expressed  and  written ;  but  it  should  be^  to  put 

•  the  broad  ArroWy  which  is  the  mark  used  on  all 

-  the  King's  stores  ;  but,  query,  how  or  why  tlie 

Pheon  came  to  be  the  mark  for  the  King's  Pro^ 

]()erty? 

XXVII. 

'^WTiat  pillars  those  five  sons  of  thine  [the 
'  University  of  Oxford],  who  at  one  time  lately 
possessed  the  five  principal  sees  in  the  kingdom.** 
(Dr.  Hakewill,  Dedication.)  The  sees  are  wtill 
known ;  and,  I  presume,  if  this  was  written  in 
l62j,  it  ref<Srs  to  the  year  l(!l5,  when  there  sat  ^t 

Canterbury,  <jreorge  Abbot, 

York,  Tobias  Matthews. 

London,  John  King. 

Winchester,  Thomas  Bilson. 

Durham}  William  Jamesl 

XXVIII. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,. 
Feb.  1762,  the  meaning  was  asked  of  the  word 
Trindals ;  the  injunctions  of  Queen  Elizabeth^ 
IS^Sfy  art.  23>  running  thus,  ^^Also,  that  they 
shall  take  away,  utterly  extinct  and  destroy,  all 
shrines,  coverings  of  shrines,  all  tables,  candle- 
sticks, trindals,  and  rolls  of  wax,  pictures,  paint- 
ings, &c.**    Now  in  the  Articles  of  Visitation,  by 
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Bishop  Ridley^  1550,  (p.  37)  it  is  asked,  "Whe- 
ther there  be  any  images  in  your  church,  taber- 
nacles, sbriiies,  or  covering  of  shrines,  candks, 
oar  trindels,  of  wax,  fee."  But  the  clearest  ac- 
count is  that  in  the  Injunctions  of  Edward  VI. 
1547,  p.  8:  "Also,  that  they  shall  take  away, 
utterly  extinct  and  destroy  all  shrines,  covering 
of  shrii^es,  all  tables,  candlesticks,  trindilles  or 
rolls  of  wax,  pictures,  paintings,  fee.**  by  which 
it  appears  plainly  that  trindilles  or  trindals^  and 
rollaof  wax,  are  the  same;  and  I  conceive  it  may 
mean  cakes  of  wax,  which  being  round,  are 
therefore  called  trindles,  or  trundfes,  as  perhaps 
it  might  be  more  accurately  written. 

XXIX. 

Mr.  Golden  tells  us,  vol.  I.  p.  l6,  that  the 
Indians  of  the  Five  Nations  "  have  no  labials  in 
their  language ;  nor  can  they  pronounce  perfectly 
any  word  wherein  there  is  a  labial ;  and  when 
one  endeavours  to  teach  them  to  pronounce  these 
words,  th^  tell  one,  they  think  it  ridiculous  that 
'Aiey  must  shut  their  Jips  to  speak."*  According 
to  this,  there  can  be  no  B.  M.  P.  in  the  Indian 
language;  but  whence  come  moluiwh,  maquas, 
muMkander,  wampum,  tomahawk,  and  in  the 
knaps  Mohawk  River?  Surely  the  Europeans 
must  make  some  m^stak^  in  irelation  to  these 
V^ords.  ' 
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Ine  custom  is  general  to  have  a  gooce  on 
chaelmas  day ;  and  see  a  trace  of  this  as  earty  sf 
10  Edward  IV.  (Blounrs  Tenures,  p.  8.) 


Tlie  notion  of  particular  angels  being  aliottei 
to  take  care  of  individual  persons,  may  have  some 
spetious  appearance  of  truth  from  certain  texts  of 
Scripture ;  but  is  a  point  too  uncertaim  for  us  to 
mseive  it  as  an  indubitable  verity ;  and  yet  in  the 
Missal  there  is  a  mass  de  Sancto  Angela  custode, 
instituted  by  Pope  Paul  V«  in  the  b^nnmg  of 
the  17th  century,  to  be  said  the  day  after  Mi- 
chaelmas-day ;  and  at  other  times  as  agreeable. 
But  certainly  we  ought  not,  without  better  grounds, 
to  make  use  of  such  notions  in  our  direct  ad** 
dresses  to  God,  or  in  our  devotions ;  and  for  this 
reason  I  cannot  approve  of  those  two  stanzas  ia^ 
Bishop  Kenn^s  Hymn  at  Night. 

^^  O !  may  my  Guardian,  whife  I  sleep. 
Close  to  my  bed  his  vigils  keep ; 
His  love  angelical  instill ; 
Stop  all  the  avenues  of  ill ; 

^^  May  he  celestial  joya  rehearse,  ^ .  « 

And  thought  to  thought  with  me  converse}^  . 
Or  in  my  stead  ail  the  night  long 
Sing  to  my  God  some  grateful  song." 
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XXXII. 

Trhe  <;ustom  of  reading  some  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tUres,  in  Colleges  and  elsewhere,  whilst  the  fra- 
ternity are  sat  at  dinner,  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  what  our  Saviour  did  at  the  last  Supper. 
However,  this  was  the  practice  in  many  societies 
(Pointer,  p.  20,  57.)  At  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  a  scholar,  in  my  time,  read  some 
part  of  a  chapter  in  a  Latin  Bible ;  and  after  he 
had  read  a  short  time,  the  President,  or  the 
Fellow  that  sat  in  his  place,  cried,  Tu  autem. 
Some  have  been  at  a  loss  for  the  meaning  of  this  ^ 
but  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  suffrage,  which  was 
slipposed  to  follow  the  reading  of  the  Scripture,* 
which  the  readmg  scholar  was  to  continue,  by 
^Qying/  Miserere  mei,  Domine.  But  at  last  it 
came  to  mean  no  more  than  to  be  a  cue  to  the 
xeader  to  desist  or  give  over. 

XXXIII. 

The  custom  amongst  the  Huguenots  in  France 
seems  to  have  been  for  the,  Godfather  to  give  his 
own  Qame  to  the  child ;  for  Colomesius,  speaking^ 
of  Joseph  Justus  Scaliger^  remarks  it  as  some- 
thing extraordinary  or  particular :  f^  Ex  sacro 
hivcLcro  ms^eptu^  est  in  cede  Hilariana  A  viro 
Mbili  Cferarto  Landa, '  qm  edm  non  de  nomine 
^^o,  quod  aversabatur,  s^d  Josepjmm  Justum 
*'ojninavit"     I  presume  Justus  Was  added  to 

Joseph  from  Matt.  i.  19. 

■    L 
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XXXIV. 

The  venom  of  the  Adder,  or  English  Viper,  i» 
not  so  exalted  and  deleterious  as  that  of  the 
ItaKan.  A  sporting  dog  on  the  moors  between 
Ashover  and  Matlock  cried  amain,  on  which 
Dn  Bourne  rode  up  to  him  full  gallop  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  and  there  he  saw  a  large  Viper, 
Which  he  shot,  and,  tearing  the  belly,  there  came 
out. five  or  six  small  ones  at  the  aperture  of  the 
wound.  As  for  the  dog,  who  was  bit  upon  his 
neck,  which  swelled,  he  was  at  first  dull  and 
heavy,  but  in  about  an  hour  he  came  to  himself^ 
and  was  as  brisk  as  ever,  and  went  through  the 
day's  ^cercise  as  well  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

XXXV. 

A  marle-^it  being  frozen  over  in  Nottingham- 
shire, the  farmer  stood  at  the  side  looking  upoa 
it,  and  thought  he  saw  several  good  large  carp 
dead  just  under  the  ice.     Upon  this,  he  broke 
the  ice  in  various  places,  where  the  fish  lay,  and 
brought  four  or  five  of  them  home,  and  laid  them 
at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  fire/  and  they 
began  in  a  short  time  to  move  their  tails,  and  ia 
short  all  of  them  recovered.     I  suppose  they  had 
come  up  to  the  top  of  the  water  to  seek  for  air  i 
and,  secondly,  that  the  farmer  took  them  out  just 
in  the  very  nick  of  time ;  for,  in  all  pi-pbability^ 
Ihey  would  haVe  been  soon  past  recovery.     I'hiss^ 
story  is  very  well  attested. 


XXXVI. 

To  speak  a  thing  under  the  rose ;  and,  tmder 
the  rose  be  it  spoken ;  are  phrases  of  some  difii-^ 
culty,  though  the  sense  of  them  be  well  enough 
understood:  they  mean  secretin/ ;  but  the  query 
is,  how  they  came  to  imply  that.  Th«  Clergy-^ 
man  wears  a  rose  in  his  hat ;  and  in  confession 
what  is  spoke  in  his  ear,  is  in  effect  under  th^ 
rose,  and  is  to  be  kept  secret,  as  being  Under  the 
seal  of  confession  *. 

XXXVIL 

Mr.  Edward  Brown,  the  learned  Editor  of  the 

Fasciculus  Rerum  expetendarufn  et  Jugienda^ 

rum^  on  these  words  of  Bishop  Grosseteste,  in 

a  letter  of  his  to  King  Henry  IIL  torn.  11^  p.  $94  r 

^^  Hcec  tamen  unctionis  prcerogativa  nulla  modo 

regiam  dignitatem  prcefert  aut  etiam  cequtparat 

aacerdotaliy  aut  potesiatem  trihuii  alicujus  sa^ 

cerdotalis  officii ;  Judas   namque  jilim  Ja^cob 

jprinceps  trihds  regalis,  distinguens  inter  se  et 

jFratrem  suum  Levi  principem  trihds  swerdotg^lisp 

iid  ait^-^ndhi  dedii  dominus  regnum,  ^t  JLevi  sa^ 

cerdoiiuniy  et  suhjecit  regnum  saGe7'4otio;7nihi 

tiedit  guob  in  terrd^  ilti  quce  sunt  in  fodis,  y^t 

9up^e7hinet  Dei  sacerdotium  regnQoi0d  est  iV 

tcrrd  :**— Mr.  Brpwn,  I  say,  notes  on  uiese  word?, 

^  Otm  ego  lectori  ifidicaverim  tot  S.  $cripf^  t^^s 

QTQ  iii  is  mihi  indicef  hiinc  tinaim  ;** ,  and  it  if 

■-    ^  -  ^  f    -  •  -  -  •■  ....        ' 

*  The  leai^ed  Author  appcai«  lievftr.to  bl^vf  ,Jb^  |Mid^ 
tlic  Bo«c  iix'St  |*aid'8  dhurci-yardf. 

L  8 
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certain  that  this  editw  ba«,  in  fact,  been  veiy 
diligent  in  investigating-  the  several  passages  of 
Scripture  either  quoted  or'alluded  to  in  the  two 
>olumes  of  the  Fasciculus.  But  it  was  in,  vain 
for  him  to  look  for  this  passage  in  the  book  he 
searched,  viz.  the  Scriptures,  for  it  is  not  there 
extant;  but  in  the  "Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Pa- 
triarchs,"  a  work  which  Bishop  Grosseteste  and 
others  held  to  be  of  equal  authority  with  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  See  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  Roger  de  Wesehapi,  p.  48.  The  words 
there,  in  Bishop  Grdsseteste's  version,  for  he 
translated  that  piece  out  of  Greek  into  Latin,  are 
these :  "  Mihi  dedit  Dominus  regnum,  et  ilfi 
sacerdotium,  et  subjecit  regnum  sacerdotw. 
\Ltvi^  datum  est  sacerdottum,  et  Judce  regmim, 
et  subjecit  Deus  regnum  sacerdotio ;]  mihi  dedit 
^uce  hi  terrdj ,  illi  quas  sunt  in  coelis.  Ut  super- 
eniinet^' ccetum  terrcBy  ita  super eminet  JDei 
Sacefdotiuni  regnoy  quod  est  in  terrd^  Fabric. 
Cod.  Apocr.  V.  tom.  IL  p.  613;  who,  on  the 
words  included  within  the  uncaSy  very  justly  re- 
instrks,  *^  Omissa  stmt  in  utroque  Latino,  [nee  in 
breeds  cddicibus  habentur,  quce  illis  respondeat^' 
Ad  marginem  itaque  ab  aliquo  adscriptdy  in 
fextum  deiude  irrepserunt  C*  which  is  doubtless 
the  case;  for  they  are  omitted  by  the  Bishop  in 
his  epistle  to  the  King.  However,  there,  is  an 
&Tor  in  the  epistle,  oil  the  other  side,  which  is 
^<r|te'^difeeiia^dfrom  tl^e Testaments i  for,\mstead 
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of  the  words,  ^'  ut  sitpereminei  Dei  ""sacirdofium 
regno  quod  est  in  terrd/*  in  the  epistle,  we  oiight 
to  rekd,  from  the  Testaments,  and  confoftiiably  to 
the  Greek  original,  "  l/t  supereminet  coelum  tefrce^ 
if  a  supereminet  Dei  sacerdotium  re^no  qu^A 
est  in  terrdr  It  is  evidently  an  error  of  thcT 
scribe's,  who,  as  happens  frequently,  cast  his  ey6 
on  the  Istter  supereminet y  and  thereby  omitted 
all  the  intervening  words. 

XXXVIII. 

I  have  seen  it  often  remarked,  as  a  thing  ex- 
traordinary of  people  that  have  died  at  a  great 
age,  that  they  enjoyed  their  eye-sight  to  the  last, 
and  could  read  the  smallest  print  without  spec- 
tacles. But  this  often  depending .  not  so  mych . 
on  the  goodness  of  the  sight,  as  the  for- 
mation  of  the  eye,  these  people  might  pro- 
bably beipany  of  them  myopes,  or  near-sighted.* 
I  take  the  word  mope  to  be  no  other  than  this 
mj/ope ;  and  whereas  Dr.  Johnson  explains 
mope-eyed,  blind  of  one  eye;  I  apprehend  he  is 
mistaken  in  that,  it  seeming  rather  to  melui  whisit 
we  express  by  purblind,  ,  _. 

This  short  epigram  of  Ausonius : 
^*  Primd  inrhes  inter,  divdm  domus,  aurea  Roma^ 

is  equally  to  be  adipired,  for  the  neatness,  the 
propriety,    and   the   force    of  the  •expression. 


A 


\^Pri?m  uries  ifisfer*']  Rome  W13  antientiiy  rtyW 
jj^y  Virgil  (Eclogue  i.)  and  others^  th^  City  tuxx 
^fiXP  f  ^  Coustantinc^Ie  also  was  iu  the  East 
^nd  from  h  ^^n^  tstoXiv,  the  modem  name  oC 
$tamhQUn,  was  ooiTapted.^^-[Z>iVibi  dovms^  Jt 
^  ob^rved  by  M.  Felix,  c.  6,  that  the  llomant 
«dq>ted  all  the  Deities  of  other  nation^  (sea 
Bi^tius  on  the  Place^)  But  the  Autlior  mope 
particularly  alludes  to  those  words  of  Homers 
•Oxtf/xTT/a  Sof/LtoJ'  ^xovlsgs  implying  that  as  Heayei^ 
was  the  principal  abode  of  the  Gods  above,  so 
the  City  of  ^ome  was  selected  l^  thein  ^x  i^^f 
ehief  residence  here  on  earth* 

XL, 

Orandchild  and  Grandchildren — ^Ther^  is 
soitiething  very  absurd  i^  this.  Grandfather  is 
properly  the  Great  or  Greater" Father ;  but  the 
case  ^eeips  to  be  just  the  contrary  with  Grand- 
qhUds  who  is  the  Utile  pr  less  child.  The  French 
therefore  express  it  much  moye  ^en^ibly  thaw  we 
4q,  by  petitfils. 

XLI. 

By  the  Burthen  o/"  a  Smi§  we  mean  that  form 
of  words  which  is  repeated  at  tb^  ^Ip^  i^f  ^^vpry 
Tfesse  ^  staii^,  and  by  tJbat  iwws  ti«i^iii«»  Ifie 
l^rincipaJ  sulgect  or  hirthfm  of  it.  So  hwthm  is 
Ujfed,   Haba^y^k,  i.  ii    M^l^hi,  i,  1 :  ^  also 
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many  otlw, places  of  Sieriptuie.    ^n4  so  t-Ofdy 
Ms^ry  Wortley  Moata^e  uses  it,  voL  1}.  p.  52. 

Dr,  Watts  indeed  in  Gl.  ad  M.  Par,  v.  Bur- 
4ones,  gives  a  different  (^tymop,  ^^  ffarut(i 
[Slialmes]  majore^  Ji^tulas  ^ive  Bassasy  Galli 
vacant  Bourdons  :  unde  et  nos^  th^  Bur4^n  of  fi 
Song:"  where  he  takes  it  to  be  quite  another 
word,  and  spells  it  diversely :  he  adds,  *^  Imp 
cantantium  grandiorem  boatuMi  sive  hassunif, 
Chamertis  vocqvit  the  Burdon."  But  certajinly 
the  other  etymology  agrees  besf^  with  the  sens^ 
and  meaning  of  it. 

XLIL 

-4  Halfer — ^This  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
Dictionaries;  but  it  means  a  male  Fallow-deer 
geldedy  which  is  so  called  upon  the  same  footing 
as  a  stone-horse  in  French  is  called  chevql-entier. 
Hence  Fulgentius^  iii.  §  5  :  "  B^r^cy^thia,  enw 
mater   deorum   ^ttin   puerurn  Jbrmosis^immi 
qmds^e  dicitur,    qfuem  zelo  sjfccensa  castrandp 
semi-masculum  fecit''    See  Mucker  ad  loc.    Sq 
ql§o  Varro  de  R.  R,  iii.  9 :     "  -B  quels  triby^ 
gen^ribus  prpprio   nomine    vQca/ntuP  fveminqs^ 
quoe  sunt   villaticcp,    Gallince ;    mares  Galli^ 
Capi    semim.ares,    quod  sint    casfrqti.'*     And 
Columella,  vmting  m^ch  to  the  s^me  purpose^^ 
caPs  the  Capons  "  semi-mares.''      If  the  Buck 
Ije  cu,t  whilst  h^  is  a  Fawn,  it  will  be  ninie  years 
^>efQre  he  i^  ready  for  use  j  but  now  ^nd  thei^ 
they  ca^  catch  a  Buck  of  five  or  six  years  old  in 
the  toiis^  and  he,  when  he  is  cut,  %vill  be  ready 
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in  a  year  or  two.  Those  that  pronounce  half, 
hdfe^  say  hdver ;  and  those  that  sp^k  half  with 
a  open,  say  hauver  ':  but  many,  through  igno- 
rance of  the  etymon,  will  call  it  iavior,  wtiich  is 
very  absurd,  and  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  worthy 
Gentleman,  who  told  me  he  once  wanted  to  send 
half  of  one  of  these  cut  Bucks  as  a  present,  but 
when  he  came  to  write  about  it,  could  not  spell 
the  proper  term,  and  could  get  no  information 
about  it,  and  as  he  did  not  care  to  give  it  wrong, 
he  at  last  omitted  sending  it. 

XLIIL 

Seraglioy  Italian;  Serrail,  French;  Saraia^ 
is  a  Turkish  word,  to  which  the  Italians  have 
given  the  present  form.  See  Hamilton,  Voyage, 
p.  149;  and  Menage,  Origines  de,  la  Langue 
Francoise  in  v.  where  various  etymologies  are 
offered  of  the  Turkish  name;  also  his  Origin, 
della  Ling.  Ital.  in  v.  Hamilton  supposes  it,  and 
very  justly,  to  be  the  same  word  as  is  used  in 
the  termination  of  Caravansera.  As  to  its  significa- 
tion, according  to  the  vulgar  and  general  apprehen- 
sion, it  means  the  Apartment  of  the  Ladies  in 
the  Grand  Signors  Palace  at  Constantinople. 
(For  when  they  say  the  Seraglio,  or  the  f Grand 
Signore's  Seraglio,  that  is  the  idea  they  fix  to  it; 
unless  by  a  metonymy  they  mean,  as  often  they  * 
^o,  contentum  pro  contlnente,  and  intend 
to  express  by  it  the  ladies  residing  there.    The 
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iliise  is  the  saine  with  the  French  SerraiL  fot. 
see  Menage,  1. C;  and  the  Italian  SerrdgUo^  fw 
«ee  him  also  in  Origin,  della  Ling,  Ital.  in  v. 
But  this  in  fact  is  not  its  true  sense,  for 
It  means  a  palace  in  general,  v>f  which  the 
^yvvKiKslov^  or  women's  apartment,  is  a  part,  and 
only  a  part.  (See  Menage,  !•  c.  and  Origin* 
della  Ling.  Ital.  in  v.)  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague,  vol.  11.  p.  100,  "The  Grand  Sig- 
nior  was  at  the  Seraglio  window,  to  see  the  pro* 
cession,  &c."  i.  e.  in  the  front  of  the  paliace^ 
for  no  procession  in  Turkey  can  be  seen  from 
the  apartment  of  the  ladies,  which  is  there  al- 
ways backwards,  towards  the  garden.  So  again 
p.  10 8,  "  The  Seraglio  [at  Adrianople]  does  hot 
seem  a  very  magnificent  palace r*  and  p.  Ill, 
*^  At  Ciorlei,  where  there  was  a  CondCy  or  little 
Seraglio,  built  for  the  use  of  the  Grand  Signiw, 
when  he  goes  this  road  :"  and  vol.  III.  p.  12^  *^  I 
have  taken  care  to  see  as  much  of  the  Seraglio  las 
is  to  be  seen.  It  is  on  a  point  of  land  running 
into  the  sea ;  a  palace  of  prodigious  extent,  but 
very  irregular.**  However,  the  word,  in  common 
acceptation,  means,  as  I  said,  the  abode  of  tiiie 
Ladies,  and  often  the  Ladies  themselves.  But 
in  this  respect  it  is  peculiar  to  the  Grand  Sig- 
nore ;  for  the  apartment  of  the  women  in  oth» 
'  vi  great  houses  is  called  the  Hdram.  So  Lady 
Montague  again,/ vol.  II.  p.  70,  describing  the 
Turkish  Houses  at  Adrianople  :  ^  Every  houae. 


gpeat  and  small^  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parfa^ 
ij^iich  <>nly  join  together  by  a  narrow  passage. 
Xt^  fir^t  house  h^s  a  large  court  before  it ;  this 
i^  the  house  belonging  to  the  Lord^  and  the  ad- 
joiniiig  one  is  called  the  Haram^  that  iS|  the 
\fi^^  Apartment  (for  the  name  of  Seraglio  is 
p^ulis^r  to  the  Gfrand  Signior)^  it  has  also  a  gal- 
lery mining  round  it  tqwards  the  garden,  &e.** 
Af^  tQ  the  Grspfid  Signore,  the  word  is  not  con- 
$1^  to  bis  Palace  at  Constantinople,  but  like^ 
wilf  \%  e^t^ivled  to  those  he  has  elsewhere ;  thus 
J^^Y  Montsigue  c^Us  his  P^Uce  at  Adrianople 
1^  jSei^gl^,  9s  likewise  she  does  that  small  one 
fiX  Ciori^i.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  Palaces  of 
t^  other  £lastem  Monarchs,  as  well  as  tt^ 
Qrs^d  Sigijore,  (Hamilton's  Voyage,  p.  149? 
P^riner,  p.  10,  )5  ;  ^nd  in  Ethiopia,  ibid.  47.) 
^Hjld  iji  this  9ense  of  a  Palace  it  is  even  used  of 
fn  A^Ws^or's  Hotel,    as  appears  from  Me* 

XLIV. 

Tfau?  1  l^th  psalm  is  an  Elogium  oil  the  word 
§f  Gpd  froqi  the  ^ginning  to  the  aiding,  under 
,  4hi^  varip^9  sanies  of  his 

Ceremonies, 
Comipandinents, 
,^^^eme^tS;, 
L?w, 
Ordjpwfie^ 


Prqpus^>  , 

Statutes,  ,  ,  ^ 

Testimonies,  * 

Truth, 

Way  an4  ways, 

_  Word  and  word$,  .  *       ^ 

Righteousnesa. 

For  there  is  not  above  qjie  v^r^e  wherein  sqdm 

of  the  above  words  are  not  mentioned.    Sec  BVr 

$hop  Patrick^  in  the  Ar|;uiuept. 

XLV.  •  '    * 

'Tlie  names  of  several  of  our  Trades  are  now 
Veeome  obscure  as  to  the  reascm  of  their  appella«^ 
tion,  by  means  of  the  s^ynecdochCy  or  the  putting 
the  whole  for  a  part:  for  what  were  formerly 
general  names  of  trade  are  at  this  day  appropri- 
ated  to  particular  branches  of  business.  A  Sta^ 
tiomsr  is  now  one  t^at  sdls  writiAg-^paper^^  pens^ 
&c.  Imt  foriQeriy  meant  any  one  that  kept  a  sti- 
^on  i>r  «h^p-  A  Mercer  now  is  one  that  -selb 
ailks  and  «t«ifs>  but  fermerly  was  any  merehftnt. 
A  Giroper  is  one  that  seils  sugait,  fruil,  &e.  \mt 
formerly  imptie^  any  lai^  dealer.      '    ,  '^ 


XLVI. 

The  Living  held  l?y  Mr.  Samuel  Warren, 
fetfear  of  tli^  IJpptQ?»i  JqIwa  I^ifibv4,  «a4  Wil- 
liam, 9»  xf^iQu^  ift  th^  t-ife  of  Johf^i  p-  m 

was 3jteqIfipap5tPRe,  %  ^siMcUf^  lecteiy jft JP^fl^i 


# 
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and  it  was  first  given  him  by  Archbishop  San- 
profit  in  1682.  The  three  Doctors  were  all  men 
af  some  eminence. 

*  XLVII. 

ShirUCoch  In  Derbyshire  is  the  Throstle  or 
Song-Thrush,  so  called  by  metathesis  for  Shrill- 
cock^  on  account  of  die  shrillness  of  his  note. 

•    'XLVIIL 

Cro>Id  is  found  native  mote  than  any  other 
Inetfd  (Boriase,  Natural  History  of  Cornwall, 
p.  214.)  Probably  the  reason  may  be  its  weighty, 
\>y  whidh  ks  power  o^attracting  similar  particles 
seems  to  be  greater  than  that  of  other  metals, 

Nbnk  ovum  ovo  similius,  as  like  us  one  egg  is. 
ti  another^  To  the  inattentive,  eggs,  it  is  true> 
seem  to  be  so  like,  that  there  is  scjarcie  any  dif-* 
ference ;  but  careful  observers  find  them  to  vary 
tery  much  fponi  one  another.  (Borlase,  Nat. 
Hist.  p.  248.)  However,  the  general  similitude 
Ss  sufiicient  lor  the  foundation  of  the  proverb* 

Muttis  ut  Pi^fu — yet  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
fishes  have  a  voice,  though  not  an  articulate  one. 
(Boriase^  Nat.  Hist.^g^  270^^  273.)     However^ 


CENTURY  IV.  %^J 

as  in  the  former  case  of  ihe  egg,   fliey  are  sa 
generally  mute,  as  to  ailbrd  good  grolmd  for  th«  , 
proverb.  , 


♦  * 


■\  ^ 


LI. 

Mr.  Borlase,  Nat.  Hist.  p.  283,  supposes  tb^ 
Snake  to  be  poisonous  in  some  degree:  but 
query.         *  ■     \ 

^^  Snakes  being  bred  ocrf  c/'hdt  fat  mdbld,  and 
mud,"  (Borlase,  Nat  Hist.  p.  2B4^)  as  if  theje 
was  equivocal  generation  in  tbe  case,  which  ^et 
I  suppose  he .  did  not  me^n  to  say.  Jj^  'm  ioaccu- 
rately  expressed ;  as  is  the  foUowipg,  p.  #83 : 
*^  Matthiolus  ^ves  us  an  instance  of  a  personal 
who,  haviug  his  .  finger  bitten  by  a  vipe%  in  tht 
agonies  of  death  put  it  in  his  mouth,  witli  ihe 
blood  sucked  in  the  poison;  *  and  xiied  fin  tjie 
spot.**  He  might  welliclie,  if  h^  was  in  the* 
agonies  of  death.  I  presume  -the  comm^a  should 
not  be  after  riper,  but  ^fter  rfea^A^  As  in  the 
former  case  we  should  read,  inhaty  fat  mould. 


-  ■  *^ 


UII. 

.  X    ■    . 

Fallow  Deer,  are  so  naiped  from  their  colour, 
in  opposition  tp  Red  Deer,  ov  the  St^  kind. 
The  French  call  it /lijire,  ^sumb^iejauve^  and 
explain  Jauve  \)y  qui  tire  wr  h  row  $  M  that  it 
plainly  n^a?ei5ts:TO^         / 


• 


f 
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LIX. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Kent,  to  exptess  a  persd|i*5 
coming  from  a  great  distance,  or  they  kno\v  not 
whence^  will  say,  he  comes  a  great  way  off,  out 
^  the  shires ;  which  is  very  expressive,  since  all 
tiie  comities  nearest  them  are  othefwise  expr^ssed^ 
as  Sussex,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Essex^  &c. 

LX. 

Ellis  Fameworth  was  a  great  Translator ;  and 
after  l^e  had  finished  the  Life  of.  Pope  Sextus 
Quintus  from  the  Italian  of  Gregorio  Leti,    i 
fnend  of  bis  put  him  upon,  translating  the  Latin 
Life  of  King  jElfred  into  English.    This  hap^ 
pened  to  be  mentioned  to  me ;  upon  which  I 
smiled^  and  said,  '^  1  hoped  Mr.  Fameworth  had 
spent  no  time  upon  it,  for  it  would  be  all  lost 
labour,    that  book  being  originally  written  in 
l^Inglish  by  Sir  John  Spelman,  and  translated  into 
Latin  by  Obadiah  Walker,  Head  of  University 
CpU^e,  Oxford.    That  Mr.  Hearne  had  printed 
Sir  John  Spelman's  work,,  and  I  had  it  in  my 
study."   I  then  went  and  fetched  the  book,  and 
shewed  it  to  the  Crentleman,  desiring  him  at  the 
same  time  to  give  my  <x)mpliments  to  Mr.  Fame- 
worth,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  this  particular ; 
which  he  did,  and  by  that  meanii  put  a  stop  to  a 
fruitless  attempt.    Mr.  John  Greaves  translated 
Abulfeda's  Description  of  Arabia  into  Latin,  (see 
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Dr.  Hudson's  Geografdiers,)  and  Monsieur  Petis 
le  Croix^  hot ilmowin^  thei^of^ tmikskit^d'k again. 

D'Arvi^ux,  p.  28i.  ■     ^  . 

■•        .  *  »      ^ 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi.  l.  470,  seq.  as- 
cribes  the  invention  of  Gunpowder  to  the  Devil ; 
and  the  Annotator  will  'shew  you  "^ that- Ariosto 
^nd  Spenser  have  done  the  same. ''  The  thought 
is  so  natural,  that  it  might  easily  oooir'of  itself  to 
those  t^oee  great  poetical  Geniuses-;  but  still  it  is 
•possible  they'  mi^t  all. take  it  from  Polydore 
Vergil,  de  Inventione  Heruiii,  III.  18.'  There  iii 
«o  much  learning  in  that  book  of  Polj^dore's,  that 
it  was  universally  read  and  admired,  and  was 
hardly  unknown  to  any  of  the  above  Authors. 
However,  as  the  Annotator  observes,  ^*  since  the 
use  of  Artillery,  there  has  leiis  slaughter  been 
made  in  battles  than  was  before.''       - 

LXII. 

In  the  Fourth  Edition  of  Fairfax's  Tasso,  1749, 
8vo,  the  editor  has  altered  some  of  the  stanzas : 
he  pretends  to  have  done  it  wkh  caution ;  but  it 
was  very  imprudent,  since  we  know  not  iiow 
what  is  Fair&x's^  and  what  is  his. 

LXIII. 

Lord  Clarendon  says,  vol.  VI.  p,41S, "  It  is  great 
pity  that  there  was  never  a  Journal  made  of  that 

.M 


^ 


' 
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jtniraculous  delivecance*"  (the  escape  of  King  Charlei 
II.  aft^r  the  battle  of  Woroester.)  The  book 
entitled  Boscohel  includes  such  a  journal^  and  m 
that  book  was  out  in  the  year  1662^  one  would 
suppose  his  Lordship-  might  have  seen  it.  On 
th^  contrary^  Lord  Clarendon  ^ves  an  account  of 
tho^t ii^scape  from  the  King^s  own  mouth;  and 
mentions  particularly  that^  whilst  he  (the  King) 
fodd  Cardess  were  in  the  Royal  Oak,  ^^  ii^ey  se^ 
icur^y  saw  naany  who  came  purposely  into  the 
wood  to  look  after  them,  and  heard  all  tj^ir  dis- 
CQurse,  how  they  would  use  &e  King  himself  if 
they  could  take  him  :"*  particulars  entirely  omitted 
by  the  Author  of  Boscobel,  which  01^  may  justiy 
wonder  at. 

LXIV. 

King  Charles  II.  was  a  Ps^ist  without  question. 
The  Papists  were  very  zealous  4n  protecting  him 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester  (Clarendon,  vol.  VI. 
P*  413) ;  and  I  often  think,  the  King  conceived  a 
£itvourable  opinion  of  the  honesty  and  integrity 
of  this  set  of  kiien,  from  that  remarkable  fidelity 
he  found  in  to  many  of  them  at  that  time.  Hiis^ 
I  real^  beUeve,  indined  him  to  embrace  their  re- 
ligion afterwards* 

LXV. 

;  Kii^  Charles  I.  when  on  the  scaffi>ld,  cluirged 
BibbopJuxon  to  remember;  and  it  is  suj^osed 


he  was  chat^ng  him  to  give  his  George  to  hit. 
ion.  Chiiries  II.  was  extremely  careful  rfter* 
moxls  of  tiiis  Oeargb;  for  se^  Boscobel^  p.  Si?.   ' 

LXVI. 

I 

If  a  Duchess^  Countess^  Baronesft,  beiiig  cr 
widow^y  marries  a  commoner^  she  loses  her  fank^ 
according  to  present  usc^^  which  seems  to  be 
contrary  to  the  statute  21  Hen.  VIIL  §  33. 

LXVII. 

It  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  Providenx^e,  that  in  the  Northern 
climes^  where  the  scurvy  plrevails  so  much,  scurvy 
^ass  is  in  a  manner  the  only  plant  (Churchill^ 

II.  p.  519.) 

tXVIIL 

AU  tlbe  European  Christians  are  called  Franks 
in  the  East,  by  reason  that  the  Frenchmen  had 
so  great  a  share  in  the  first  crusade^  or  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land,  as  is  very  justly  observed  by 
Pere  Daniel  (vol.  II.  p.  412,)  His  words  are: 
^*  Quoiqut  on  puisse  la  consid&er  comme  une 
guerre  commune  h  tous  tes  Princes  Chretiens, 
elk  regarde  les  Francois  plus  que  tofutes  les 
autres  nations^  pour  pltmi^ifrs  raisons.  Presque 
tous  les  seigneurs  vdssdux  de  France  s^y  enga- 
g^ent.  Les  Princes  ywi  re^irtnt  dans  la 
Palestine  uprhiiz  prise  de  Jerusalem,  estt)ient 


H2 
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pmir  leu  pluspart  Francois^  <m  des  denendMnti 
des  vas&omx  4^  la  Couranne  de  France ;  ef^  entrt 
atitres  Ifi  Jarnffux  Godefrqy  de  BoidlU^^^  qui 
fmt  fe  premier  Roy  de  Jerusalem :  c'est  ce  qui 
JU  dormer  en  ces  paSs-lh  h  tous  les  nations  de 
tEyrope  qmy  passdrent,  le  nom  de  Francs, 
qu'on  hur  y  donne  encore  at^^Qurd'huy^  &c." 

LXIX. 

Anecdote  concerning  Lord  Barrington.— ^WHien 
>he  was  Secretary  of  War,  application  was  made  to 
him  by  three  gentlemen,  unknown  to  him,  on 
behalf  of  a  private  man  that  had  deserted  from  an 
independent  company  just  as  they  were  embark- 
mg  for  North  America.      The  young  man  came 
directly  tb  his  father's  house,  and  soon  began  tQ 
repent  of  what  he  had  done ;  and  the  reqtiest  to 
his  Lordship  was,  that  he  might  be  pardoned  on 
condition  of  his  enlisting  in  a   regiment  here^ 
there  being  no  possibility  of  his  joining  the  com- 
pany.    The  letter  was  sent  Mairch  2,  1761,  got 
to  London  on  Wednesday,  his .  Lordship  moved 

the  King  that  night,  and  the  answer  was  received 

*  »  ' 

in  Derbyshire  on  Saturday  March  7.  What 
was  very  extraordinary^  and  most  lucky  in  the 
case,  his  Lordship  was  out  of  his  post  oii  Thurs- 
day the  5th. 

LXX. 

The  Cantofr^,  or  Academics,  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  do  jiot  often  abound  with  money. 
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wherefore  one  read  thaLv^rSe j^f  Horace,  Cantabit 
• .  /*  Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrdne  viator  J*    ^ 


y 


^  It^  i^^  y^ry  observable,  thsA  spme  of  our  best 
drugs  come  from  a  vast  di;st^iice,  as  Rhubarb  fronu 
Tart^jyjt .  arid  the  Bark, ^frop  P^r^;  [XM^i  ^.^ 
people^  ^pf,  this  island  would,  at  this  ti[n^hi^il^ 
subsist  jidtbout  the  Teas  of  China,  and  tb^  ^^fffS'i 
of  the  W^st  Indies ;  a.  plain  evidence  tba^.^rtgi^^ 
dence  ija^ended  ipuch  intercourse  and  conununW 
cation  between  the  several  parts  of  the  world,.  a||4^ 
tijiat  tiia^^  and  commerce  are  not  only,  beneficial^; 
but .  ^v^n  necessary,  by;  the^  very  .constitutipjUpOl^ 
things.    Thus  man  is  by  naturea  social  qr^ture«^ 

'  .  ■  "  •  .  !  J 

.  ,    •      •  .  '  •     .  • .  'A 

.  •    ,      >.*  i  .  .   >  ^  I 

«  ..-'  ....        -  . 

The  Cambridge  Binding^was  once  very  cele- 
brated, and  I  have  several  books  so  bound.  The 
persbn^bkt«  performed  vea^'one  Dawsbh,  iiit  he 
was  dead  before  I  was  admitted.  ' 

.  Tlwi'sb  buncommonly  -  barba^our  •  Sftvages  de^ 
Icribed:  by  <Dr. »  BrookeSj  vol.^I.  p.  \^ly  from 
Da^mpbery^^re  not  Noftk  Hollandei:^^  who  are 
our*  iieighbc^rs  here  in  Eardpe^  'but  -  the  -  Ne w-^ 
Hollanders,  as  is  clear  from^be  authoisciled; 


'    UKXLV. 

^^  There  is  a  Ittdi  ^g  itoHietimes^  fbuiid  in  htM 
nests,  BO  bigger  than  th^  of  a  pigeon,  which  is 
commonly  called  a  cock's  egg;  and  it  is  pretended 
by  some  that  a  crocodile^htA  b^en  generated  ^om 
it:  but  this  is  a  &blej  for  some  of  them  have 
Been  kept  thirty  years,  and  have  always  con- 
l&nued  in  the  same  state."*  (Brookes,  vol.  ii« 
p-  l^35*y-^I  suppose  he  means  a  cockatrice,  which 
by  some  has  been  thought  to  be  so  produced^ 
Hence  Owen  on  the  Basilisk  or  Cockatrice,  p.  78* 
•''Authors  difier  about  its  extraction ;  the  Egyp- 
tians say,  it  springs  from  the  egg  of  the  bird 
iKs:  and  others,  from  the  egg  of  a  cock."*  This 
account  of  the  generation  of  this  serpent,  no  doub^ 
ft  a  mere  fa|)le ;  but  tlie  Doctor's  reason  or  proof 
of  it  is  something  extraordinary,  for  they  might 
be  kept  long  enough  if  once  they  were  taken  from 
nnder  the  hen. '  See  No.  LXXVIL 

Ete*  Brflofces  sa}^,  wU  It  p^  154,  the  Gock 

begins  to  crow  after  midnight,  which  ia  generally 
true ;  but  I  have  heard  them  crow  at  nine  and 
ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  crowing  of  tlie  hen  is 
le^kcmed  ominous  (see  Delachamp.  ad  Flin.  x. 
Stl) :  but  hens^  wb^  old>  will  often  do  ik;  and 
tbis  year  (1764)  I  knew  a  goodahouaewife  ibfipoit 
o£  tv0^6  bena  for  that  raaaoQ^  beUevisig  tbejF-wo«Ui 
not  hi  SQ  imilifia  ooiP^ 


CSKTIIRT  m.  l^ 

V  The  Dolphin  of  the  Antients  was'  a  fish  of  the ; 
Mediterranean,  concerning  which  see  Brookes^' 
vol;  III.  p.  26;  and  different  from  the  Dorado^  a  * 
fish  of  the  Ocean,  whose  description  may  be  seen 
jf.  149.    This  author  has  given  a  type  of  both : 
of  the  first  in  the  plate  p.  6;  of  the  second  in 
jllate  p.  94.    It  appears  that  Paintera  err  eg^ 
gioudy  in  representing  the  Dolphin  ai^  semicir- 
cular ;  amongst  them  are  the  French,  who  gitj^ 
it  in  that  manner  to  the  JDau^A^. 


_    V 


LXXVIL 

•  Specimens  have  been  given  above  (No.  LXXIH, 
andLXXIV.)  of  the  hiaccuracies  of  Dr.  Brookes : 
he  is  very  subject  to  them ;  thus  vol.  V.  p.  74^ 
he  says^  ^  White  thin  spar  of  a  rhomboidal  form^ 
consisting  of  six  sides/'  is  found  ^^  in  the  forest  of 
dean  in  Derbyshire.**  No  doubt  it  should  be 
irtnritten  Dean.;  but  this  forest  is  not  in  Derby- 
shire f  and  1  suppose  it  should  be  printed  ^^  and 

ittDerb3rshire."— yol.  VI.  p.  235,  he' says,  "the 
best  flax-seed  is^  that  which  comes  from  the  j^o^f 
Qountry,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  S^egatt 
Vhit.^  Hy^te  in  Surrey  is  hot  famous  for  its 
flax-seed^  neither  is  it  in  the  East  idoulitiy,  by 
vriiticb the  tnerehants  always  mean  the  Baltic;  it 
is  evidently  a  misprint  fc^ilj[^. — ^Vol.  VI.  p.  392, 
he  J^^jfs^  j'fT^  Turk^  have  a  preparfttonjof  a'  c^r- 
tain  r«|0t4hat  is  called  ia^^  whidli  thc^*  mafet 
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use  of  to  jecover  iheit  stttngf^.^  He  means^  no 
doutt,  ^flfep.r-VbLVl.  p-386:  Soda^  seu  KoiK^ 
h$  jcalls  in  £o^Iish  Gvass-'Wort^  see  again  in  the 
same  pagf ,}  whereas  it  ought  to  be.  Glass^nvort 
(see  Quincy,  p.  166). — ^Vol.  VJ.  p.  IQJ,  Fimgus 
pulverulent  11$ y  sive  crepitus  Lttpiy  is  called  Puff* 
balls,  or  Bull-fists ;  but  I  believe  no  otjier  author 
ever  called  it  by  the  npime  of  BuU*fist^  orBpU- 
foist,  but  rather  Wolf-fist,  ^hich  answers  to  Cre^ 
jjitus  Lvpi  (see  Boy^r  s  Diet.  v.  Vesse  ^e  Loup. ; , 
Benson's  Vocab.  t>.  polp-pejir  j  and  Littleton's 
Diet.  V.  Fuzbal).  These  are  strange  inaccuracies, 
chargeable  either  on  the  Doctor  or  his  Bookseller 
There^rea|)unda.nce  of  mistakes  in  the  six  volumes 
of  Natural  History,  though  not  so  gross  as  these* 

LXXVIIL 

.,  The  ifirtues  of  ^age  are  acknowledged  all  the. 
world  over.  "  It  is  commonly  said,  that  the^ 
Chinese  wQincler  we  should  ^  buy  their  tea,  w^eoi 
we  h^ve  so  niuph  sage  of  our  own,  which,  tiiey. 
take  to  ,be  njucb  more  excellent/*^  Dr,  Brookes,^ 
vol.  VJ,  j).^63.^  Jn  t]he  Sqhola  Sakruitanj^  tjie 
V€;rse  runs^  cap.  60.  .    ;         -  r  .^r^    » 

^^  Cur  wpriafujt  homOp  cui  Salvia  crescit-ih 
.   hjorto?"      .      ,,:■  ,    -    ... 

Ijk  which  chapter  s^e  the  virtu^  9f  ^^  9Bf^\^P^* 

•  •' v;  •••  .i  '  .'■  (  -  I^HKIX.  •'-,  --^-   /-  •  ^•-  - 

Of ^  tfee  Nectarine  produced  on  i  Peaeh^tree 

*e»  Gent;  Mag.  1 7fi3>-voJ.  XXXIiL '  p.-  #V  an^ 
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a6ine  curious  researches  concerning  it  1788^  1m. - 
LVI.  pp.  735,  »54,  »47.  :      ■ 


t'  // 


LXXX. 

Of  braftdjr  made  from  the  Potatde,  see  C^ift. 
M^.  1749,  vol.  XIX.  p.  123;  of  bread  made 
ffom  it,  17(57,  Vol.  XXXVII.- p.  590;  1768,  wL 
XXXVIII  •  p.  590 ;  1778,  vol.  XLVUI.  p.  407; 
1779,  viol.  Mix.  p.  393. 


t    ^ 


Tl^ere  are  some  gross  mistafees  in  the  following 
passage  of  jSoerhaave's  Lectures  on  the  Lues*  Ve* 
nerea,  p.*^3T^CoWmbiis*^  then  sent  hi*' brother,  - 
Bartholoiheus 'Coluihbus^  into  Britain,  to  see  if' 
he  cotild  prevail  oii  King  Henry  VIll.  to  pro* '^ 
ihote  his  d^sign.^    But  this  was  in  the  year  148O,  "* 
when  Henry  VII.  was  on  the  throne  (Ghurchilft  * 
Coll.  vol.  n.  p.  575).    Boerhaalve  goes  on,  ^iTo 
him  he  presented  a  piap,  wherein  was  delineate4 
the   now    newly    discovered   world/'    meaning 
America ;  arid  cbiteeming  tibis  map,  see  GhUrchiH, 
r.*c.     He 'goes  i  oh,    ^^  Being  r^ulsed  here  also,^ 
h^  (Christopher  Columbus)  ivent^ihto  Spain,*^  ii^ 
if  Christoji^heir  tfied  not  his  fortune  in  SjMny  tiH 
such  time' aa  Bartholomew  hiad  failed  in  his  ap^^ 
plication  in  England ;  whereas^  he  went  at  the' 
fiiiire  tithfe  to  Spain  that  his  brother  Bartholomew 
;i^is  sent'  iiito  En^and :  the  reason  was,  hb  waj^> 
apprehensivfr  lie*imi^ht  miscarry  in  hisL  s^lkilia*  • 


•LXXXVII.       .•... 

*  *  •  _ 

On  Oek/s  Seal,  iijpon  which  I  have  written- 
some  rehiai*ks/ you  have  the  Earl  on  one  side 
witR  the  !etter3  O  6  IT  A :  and  on  the^  other  the* 
Bishop^  witl\  the  single  letter  E.  Now  I  con- 
teive^*hat  as  the  inscription  on  the  Conqueror's: 
Seal  is  in  verse,  and  what  they  call  Leonine,  vers^ 
this  inscription  might  be  of  the  same  kind,  and 
miglrt:  '^iude  to  >  Odo's  doiible  character  of  1^1 
and  Bishop,  thi(s;  ^      *  / 

'       »         hie  eomes  Odo  equITAt 

'^'    baiocEnsis  episcopus  hie  Stat.    - 

Certaiiiily  the  spaces  between  th(d' ffew^femaining 
lettei-s;  which  are  hete  exhibited  iii  ca^itals^  wilf 
admit  of  these  insertions;  However/-  the  con- 
^ctur^  is  too  bold,  and  therefore  I  diifst  not  in-' 
>ert  it  among  the  other  remarks.  -  ' 


LXXXVIII.       V 

Oh  ihe  Reverse '  df  the  Coronation  Medal  of 
King  George  III.  Britannia  crowns  the  Kii^, 
with  the  inscription  PATRIAE  OVANTI,  which 
is  faulty  in  construction,  as  there  is  nothing  there 
to  introduce  that  case:  M^  ought  rather  t6  be 
PAt^l^  PVANTE^  or  ;the  Ablative  Absolute.  • 


, .  J  .1  V 


*■'  »     5        '  I ' .'       '  .  t 


'       r 


Tlie  Author  of  the  Dramatic  Pastoral,    by  g 
Lady,  occasioned  by  the  Collection  at  Gloucester 


rni  th?  Q3i2^ation-day  of  GeprgelH,  I  for  por- 
tioning Young  W9a»Q|i])of  Yj^upuSvC^atepter^ 
printed  at  Gloucester,  1762,  4to,  was  Elizabeth 
Thomas,  wife  of  the  Revr  Mr.  Thoma«,  Rector 
ef  Ncrtgr<;«?e^, in  thut county^  Her  Q»ai4m  riajHA 
was  Aoiliueritt;  and  she  was  sist^  pf  SiriJeffinqf 
Amherst, :  Ki^ght  of  the  Bath.  ?  ni     i 

.  Sir  WilJiam  JDarenant's  noae  was  injui'ed  by 
an  amour  he  had  with  a  girl,  of  whicli  A.  Wood 
has  given  an  account  in  A  then.  Oxon.  vol,  IL 
col.  412 ;  and  which  Sir  John  Suckling  glances 
at  in  these  lilies::  /      . .  '  ' 

^s  Will  Davenant,  ashamM  of  a  foolish  mi^chanc^ 
That  te  tetd^gpt' lately  ttavdiixig  in  France,  ^ 
Modestly  hpp'd  the  handsomeness  of  his  Muae 
MigtStrany  deformity  about  him  excuse," 
Where  it  is  ^evident  Sir  Joliti  alludes  to  thi»  <UiH 
temipefs  being; cididii  the  Frewjc A  Disease;  airf 
conseqcttdntly;  tfere:  is  in  fact  no  difference  be- 
tween. Hiai  fend  Mr.  Wood.  Gibber,  therefore, 
in'  the  Life  of  Sir  William,  did  not  understand 
Suckling,  when  he  writes  "  Suckling  here  difers 
from  the  Oxford  Historian,  in  saying  that  Sir 
WilH^Lni^s  disoider  was  contracted  in  Francfe:  but^ 
as  Wood  is  the  highest  authority,  it  is  more  Ma- 
9onab]e  V>  embrfice  his  observation ;  ai>d  pry^bably 
Ruckling  only  mentioned  Fratic€y  in  order  that; 
i|  might  rhytne  with  misckmce''    It  4oe9  wl^ 
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a]q^ear  that  Dawnant  had  ever  been  ia  France 
mhea  Ais  accident  befidl  him^ 


/  -i 


XCI. 

The  dbcMre  is  not  the  only  mistake  in 
actount  o(  Sir  WilKam  Davenant :  he  says,  ^^  Sit 
William  (in  Gondibert^  lib.  iii.  cant.  3 ;  biit  read 
6th.)  brings  two  friends^  Ulfinore  the  elder,  and 
Goltho  the  younger,  on  a  journey  to  the  court  of 
Gondibert:"*  whereas  it  was  to  tlie  court  of 
Aribert.. 

XCII. 

Wood^  Ath.  Oxon.  vol.  IL  cd.  413,  speaking 
of  tile  JViumphs  of  Prince  D Amour j9l  produc- 
tion of  Sir  Willntm  Davenant^s,  calls  it  ^  A 
Masque  presented  by  his  Highness  at  fais  Palace 
in  the  Middle  Temple,  the  24th  of  Fd>.  1035  '^ 
where  by  his  Highness  you  are  not  to  understand 
Prince  Charles^  afterwards  OiariesIL  lor  he  had 
BO  Palace  there^  but  Charles  the  Elector  Adatine^ 
who  was  then  in  Enghmd  (Rapin^  vol.  II.  p.  ^S,) 
and  was  lodged,  I  presume,  whereabout  PiJ^ 
grave  Head  Court  now  is ;  though  Rapin  sajTS* 
he  and  his  brother  Rupert  were  lodged  in  the 
King  their  Uncle^s  Palace.  But  query  whether 
Charles  I.  had  any  Palace  in  the  Middle  Temple. 
Cibber^  y^L  IL  p.  89,  takes  it  right,  iftiat  the 
Xs;hibit<yr  ^as  the  Elector ;  but  he  is  mistakeii  ii^ 
dud^i^g  him  brother-in-law  to  CSmrlei  I.  £&r  hiK 


^ther  of  Cliarles  the[£kktoi^  iaii4  f h«^  n€|4iei«;  ^ 

Chttrles  I.  bong  debd  wheti;  ik6  M^i}^m$  pite»- 

sentedt  tins.wais  }6$r59  ai^d  he  joKed  b6i^2.r    .,    . 

N.B.  Bo^h  W^bdami  Cibberi;ay^beimask;ww 

pretentdl  by  his  Hig&nfiss ;  and  yet  by  Cibbe^'k 

aceount  it  ^q^ears  to  haxie  been  presented  by  tii^ 

Scx^kty  of  die  Middle  Temple  for  the  ent^t:teiii^ 

meat  of  his .  Highness.     Ilik  matter  mty  be 

cleared  by  a  view  «f  the  Mask  in  Sir  Williaait 

Davenanf  &  WcTks,  particularly  of  the  maskeri 

nattier. 

XCIIL 

Dr.  Harris^  who  was  a  furious  zealot  in  his  op- 
position to  Popery>  expresses  a  great  dislike  to 
Augustine  the  Monk  being  called  the  Apostle 
cf  the  EngUsky  disapproving  both  of  the  word 
^postle  in  this  case,  and  allowing  him  little  or 
no  merit  in  r^nl  of  the  Saxons,  vi4io,  he  insi- 
nutates,  had  others  to  preach  to  them  (Hanis's 
History  of  Kent,  p.  498;)  Now  besides  the  An- 
glia  ^Sacra,  which  he  cites,  many  Authors  have 
called  this  Prelate  by  this  name ;  as  Eadmerus, 
p.  100;  Ingulpbus,  p.  11.;  Ric.  Cirenc.  p«  17; 
Bidbop  GoA;iiA  in  his  Henry  TUL  p.  9$  ;  Sohi- 
ner's  Antiq.  Canterb.  pp.  21,:  25^  SSB^  ^ ;  iMch 
baide,  Fbramb.  p.  Sff,  and  Top.  Dict^  p.v^6t  a 
Heylin,  vol.  L  p.  feSg,  2^7.  .  '        :    ;  ^^ 

For  my  part,  I  see  Jk)  |iarin  in  this  e^res^ioiir 
4h€  as  to  the  word  Apostle^  which  Dr«  Harris 
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W6uld  have  restrained  to  those  that  were  tent  by 
Christ  himself j'  it  is  used  at  large  of  such  as  preach 
tile  Gosp^y  as  Tk.  Cave  will  shew  you.  in  his  In- 
troductioblb  Lives  of  Apostles,  p.  xiv.  i  And  this 
•was  done  by  Augustine  here  in  England.  And 
^eni  though  the  Britons  had  doubdess  the  G09- 
"pel  preached  to  them  before  his  time  by  other 
means^  yet  Augustine  was  doubtless  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  converting  the  Saxons  or  the  Eng- 
lish (see  Bishop  Godwin^  L  c.)  .. 
• ..        . .       •    ,  ■    , 

XCIV. 

The  Motto  under  the  Arms  of  the  Corpora- 
^on  of  Cutlers  at  Sheffield  is,  pour  parvenir  a 
bonne  foy^  of  which  no  sense  can, be  made;  and 
I  should  think  it  must  be  a  corruption,  through 
ignorance  and  length  of  time,  for,  ^pour  parvemv 
ayez  honnefoy^  that  is,  ^^  to  succeed  in  business, 
take  care  to  keep  up  your  credit;'*  a  sentence 
very  proper  for  a  trading,  and  especially  a  manu* 
i^turing  Corporation* 

.    •   xcv.  ■• 

Tlie  book  intituled  ^^The  JHeredit^ 
iSttt  Crown  of  -  England  asserted,**  was:  siipposed 
tahave^been  written  by  Mr.  HilUiah  Bedford; 
but  the  true  Author  4!>f  it,  as  has  since  appeai:ed, 
was  Mr.  George  Harbin^  A.  M.  ^'  « " 


xcvi. 

J 

^&  Arians  are  much  ptessod  wii^  tihe  ai^ui- 
littent,  that  if  Christ  be  not  God|,  their  !irorsJii|)  of 
bim  i^  idolatricaV  si'tice  nothing  Mt  Gbd^ean^ 
iuicord}fig  to  Scriptui^>  be  aii  object  of  dxvidd 
woi*&hip.  Certainly  it  is  a  slrotag  j^rebim)|)fiofiLi]i 
fttvoui^  lof  the  doctrine  of  the  Trmity,  that  ail 
Clmst^iuKie  particularly  to  destroy  the  De^il. ami 
;lll  his  i¥orks^  and  to  that  ehd  to  piiiasiopyito  tbe 
graat  ami  ipreaditig  siii  bf  iUoidtr}^;  itcannbt  ba 
supposed  that  God  wobld  leave' saeh  sih  opening}^ 
and  give  so  much  eincotiragement  to  idolatry  in  hit 
word,  as  he  has  done,  in  case  Christ  be  not  God: 
for  it  is  very  clear  from  Scripture  that  the  sons  of 
men  BJt^  directed  there  to  Worshlp/andto  pay  Mi 
divkie  honours  to  him«  v 

.  r    ■ 

'XjCVIL    :.    •-  >S,-^    -:;  ;  'm 

Another  sirgumeiit  in  fiivour  of  the  dt^ctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  as  plain  a  one  as  aii^,  is  thi^,' 
that  Christ  made  the  world-  That  Being  th^t 
made  the  woirld,  is  what  we  call  God :  But  now 
in  Scripture  it  is  asserted  over  and  over  that 
Chrfstifliaidethe  wjrfdi  '  ^ 

.■'},,J^,-::,'.  ',  •  XGVIIL.  .  .    ..      ,'■  -'*  .' 

Th^lkte  Dr.  J^itesTunstal  brought  with  him^ 
irjf' to  Lo^doil  in  i^^%  from  Rochdatej  in  Lan^ 
eitebin%  %het^  h»  was  Vicar^  his  amibtaliiins  01^^ 

N     ' 
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the  three  first  Books  of  Cicero's  Letters  to  Atticos^ 
and  o^red  them  to  Mr.  William  Boviyer^  for 
him  to  begin  to  print ;  but  Mr.  Bowyer  desired 
to  have  the  idiole  copy  before  he  began^  and 
iqpon  that  footing  required  the  Doctor  to  take 
them  back  with  him  into  the  country.  This  he 
agieed  to ;  but^  alas !  he  never  left  London,  but 
died  there  in  a  few  weeks  after.  The  I>>ctorj 
iirfiea  he  came  up  to  town,  was  in  a  precarious 
state  «f  health,  which  Bowyer  was  sensible  of, 
and  therefore  doubted  whether  he  would  ever  live 
to  finish  the  work ;  and  this  was  the  true  cause 
of  his  declining  to  set  his  press  a-going. 

XCIX. 

It  is  remsriced  of  Ardibishop  Laud  that  he 
passed,  through  every  one  of  our  ecclesiastical 
offices,  from  the  Curate  to  the  Archbishop.  I 
think  it  almost  as  extraordinary,  that  the  late  Dr. 
William  George,  Provost  of  King*s  College  and 
Dean  or  Lincoln,  had  never  been  Curate,  Vicar, 
or  Rector,  in  all  his  life. 

C. 

John  Toland  was  an  Irishman,  and,  it  has  been 
said,  was  illegitimate  ;  but  Des  Maizeaur  endea- 
vours to  wipe  off  this  aspersion  by  producing  a 
testimonial  given  of  him  in  1708,  by  the  Irish 
Franciscans  of  Prague,  which  runs, ''  Infrascrvpti 
4estamur  Dom.  Joannem  Toland  ortum  esse  ex 
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hJMesid,  notnli,  et  antiquisshnd  fandUd,  qwB 
per  plures  centenas  annos.  •  *  •  in  Pemnsuld  Hi^ 
bemias  Enis-Oifn . . .  ^perduravit  r  Wt  how  does 
this  come  up  to  the  point ;  sinc^  he  might  still  be 
ill^timate^  though  his  father  was  of  a  good 
family — a  Popish  Priest^  for  example^  as  some 
have  ftsserted  ?  The  testimonial^  in  my  opinion^ 
does  not  at  all  clear  up  the  case  pf  his  birth. 


V2 


(    i8a  ) 


> 
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■    ■  ■  ■'  'I. : 

J.  HERE  is  a  Copy  of  Verses  prefixed  to 
HakewiU's  Apology  by  John  Down  (Dundus), 
S.  T..  B.  of  Cambridge,  concerning  whom  Hake- 
will  says,  "  One  more  testimonie  I  will  adde,  but 
that  one  instead  of  many,  sent  me  from  a  deare 
friend,  and  neare  neighbour  oi  mine,  whose  sta- 
tion in  the  Church  of  God  had  it  beene  answer- 
able to    his  gifts,    hee   should  doubtlesse  have 
moved  and  shined  in  an  higher  and  larger  spheare 
than  he  did."     This  John  Downe,  it  seems,  was 
somietime  Fellow  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
and  was  Rector  of  Instow  in  Devonshire,  where 
he  died  in  1^33  ;  and  Dr.  Hakewill,    who  wai 
Rector  of  Heanton  in  Devonshire,  and   conse- 
*  quently  his  neighbour,  preached  his  funeral  ser- 
.  mon  from  Daniel  xii.  3,     (See  Wood's  Athen. 
Oxon.  vol.  H.  col.  125.) 


\ 


Dr.  George  Hakewill  translated  the  English 
Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  into  Latin  2  it  seems 
he  was  his  kinsman  (Wood,  Ath.  vol.   IL  coL 
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125) ;  and  William  Hakewiti  his  ddi9r  brothaf 
was  Sir  Thomia»'g  executor. 

m. 

The  Hammer-cloth  is  an  ornamental  coveriag 
for  a  coach-box  :  the  coachman  formerly  used  to 
carry  a  hammer^  pincers^  a  few  nails^  &c.  in  a 
leather  pouch  hanging  to  his.  box^^ami  tfaisslSth 
was  devised  for  the  hiding  or  coi&oeaHng  d^  ti)eM 
from  public  view. ;      * .     ,  'v  : 

■ » 

Monsieur  Huat^  to  prove  the  byarery  of  tho 
antient  Egyptians^  citaes,  among  otiber  ai:^ori» 
ties,  their' obstinate  courage  in  fitting  for  tha 
Persians  against  the  Ethiopians,  as  related  bj( 
Heliodorus  in  his  ^th  book ;  which  I  cannot  but 
wonder  at,  as  tfhe  Ethiopics  of  Heliodorus  is  i 
romance,  and  the  battle  in  question  was  eill  thi 
product  of  the  authorV  icniKgip^tion,  v  Huet| 
Hist,  du  Commerce,  &cJ  p.  295  ;  srho^bl^taivet 
also,  p»  314/  upon  the  same  doubtfvil  authoority^ 
and  taking  this  war  for  a  real  event  in  history, 
that  the  emerald  mines  on  the  frontiers  were  the 

occasion  of  it.  '    ' 

.  »  -        .   .  .       -^ 

.  ^  ^  .1* 

!Hffi,  from  ^the  French  Etain^  which  is  tirom 
the^  Jbatin  Sti^nmtm,  is  the  metal  of  that  name  so 
plentifully  g<rtten  in  the^est  of  England;  but 
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we  alsb  give  this  name  to  thin  platte  of  iron 
washed  oyer  and  whitened  with  this  metal.  The 
French  call  this  last  much  more  properly  and 
expressively  Fer-blanc,  on  account  of  the  whiter 
ness  of  its  tin  covering. 

VL 

The  accounts  we  have  of  the  Vampires  of 
Hnpgaxy  lure  moit  incr^ble*  They  are  Bloods 
suckers,  that  come  out  of  their  graves  to  torment 
the  living ;  and  when  the  grave  of  such  are 
opened^  the  body  is  found  succulent  and  full  of 
blood.  They  are  alluded  to  by  the  Author  of  the 
Sqpedmen  of  Mistakes  in  Dugdale's  Baronage, 
p.  905;  andai^y  by  the  accounts  given  of  them, 
not  greatly  different  from  the  Brucolaques  Mon^ 
•ieur  Huet  speaks  of  in  the  Huetiana,  p.  8l«  As 
lor  the  etymon  of  Vampirey  I  take  it  to  be 
French^  Avant^perey  or  Ancestor,  being  abridged 
into  Vamperey  just  as  Vanguard  is  from  AvanU 
gumd^  Vantage  from  Advantage^  Vanmure  from 
Avapi-Mure,  Vambrace  from  Avaifitrhrasy  &q. 

VII, 

We  have  certain  terms  or  expressions  whichMh 
It  very  little  time  will  become  obscure ;  they  are 
aheady  obsolete^  and  in  a  few  years  may  grow 
nnintelligible.  The  Apostlespoons  are  a  sort  of 
spoon  in  silver  with  round  bits^  very  common  in 
the  last  century;^  but  are  seldom  seen  now.    The 
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fet  consists  of  a  dozen,  and  each  had  the  figure  of 
ftn  Apostle,  with  his  proper  ensign,  at  the  top# 
I  have  seen,  in  my  time,  two  or  three  sets,  but 
at  present  they  are  exceeding  scarce.     Peg-Tan- 
hards y  of  which  I  have  seen  a  few  still  remaiur 
ing  in  Derbyshire,  have  in  the  inside  a  row  of 
eight  pins  one  above  another,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom ;  the  tankards  hold  two  quarts,  so  that  there 
is  a  gill  of  ale,  i,  e.  half  a  pint  Windiester  mea- 
sure, between  each  pin.    The  first  person  that 
drank  was  to  empty  the  tankard  to  the  first  p^ 
or  pin ;  the  second  was  to  empty  to  the  next  pin, 
&c. ;  by  which  means  the  pins  were  so  many  mea^ 
aures  to  the  compotators,  making  them  all  drink 
alike,  or  the  same  quantity ;  and  as  the  distance 
of  the  pins  was  such  as  to  contain  a  large  draught 
of  liquor,  the  company  would  be  very  liable  by 
this  method  to  get  drunk,  especially  when,  if 
they  drank  short  of  the  pin,  or  beyond  it,  they 
were  obliged  to  drink  again.    For  this  ji^eiisQn^  in 
Archbishop  Anselm*s  Canons,  made  in  the  CouQ'* 
cil  at  London  in  1103,  Priests  are  enjoined  not. 
to  go  to  drinking-bouts,  nor  to  drink  to  Pegs. 
The  words  are :  ^*  Ut  Preshyteri  rum  eant  a^po^ 
taOoneSj  nee  ad  pinnas  bibant  (Wilkins,  vol.  I* 
p.  38s).   This  shews  tibe  antiquity  of  this  inven-- 
tion,  which  at  least  wa^  as  old  as  the  Conquest 
Dutpb  Tankaerdy   probably    from  Latin   Gin- 
tharus  1  transposition  of  letters  is  common  \  Q^ 
Ion  is  from  iMgena^  at  is  JFlaggon. 


\ 
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"  The  Hkeiiana  I  esteem  the  best  of  the  bool^ 
of  that  sort ;  and  yet,  methinks^  the  learned  an<iior 
is  too  severe  upon  the  Scaligefs  and  IXi  Plessis- 
Moraay^ 

IX. 

The  phrase  is,  as  dJecMP  to  me  as  my  eyes.     A 
certain  person  given  to  hard  drinking  had  brought 

* 

jgiB  inflammation  into  his  eyes^  indeed  had  al- 
most drunk  himself  blind;  he  went  to  a  Physi* 
cian  for  advice,  when  he  was  told,  he  must  either 
leave  his  bottle,  or  he  would  quite  lose  hi«  sight ; 
en  which  iie  said;  Then  f€upe;kmll  dear  eyes  ! 

•      X. 

Herbd  digitalis  with  us  is  the  Fox-glove,  a 
word  which  signifies  Lemurum  Manicce,  foe  so 
Mr.  Baxter,  in  Glossary^  p.  5*  ^^  Nam  ei  digitch 
Hs  herhtty  nostrati  vulgo  Fox-gloves,  dicitur  cor-* 
rupti  pro  Folcs-gloves,  swe  Letnurum  Manifcee^ 
veterilms  Britunnis  Menig  Eilff  Vyllmn,  cor- 
Tuptk  hodie  Elkylhon^  qtwdtdem  valet.  Sunt 
ehim  Britarmis  Eilff  Uython^  noetumi  DiBmenes^ 
swe  Lemur es ;  cum  Saxonibus  Folces  dica4f>ir  ini-» 
nuta  plebs,  et  forsan  efidm  manes,''  Now  the 
French  on  the  contrary  call  this  plant  our  Ladies- 
gloves,  Gans  de  nostre  Dame,  (see  Cotgrave,  v, 
Gant.)  '    ' :  •  ^    '  ^ 
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*       •  *  r  '  f 

^i  XI.  / 

'^  Icmos,  in  hU^  pamphlet  on  Bucbston  of  Bathe, 
jLl%  9Sky%j  tht  Ladies  for  th^ir  diversion  withiiv> 
dodfs^  ia  case  the  weadner  permits  them  not  to 
go  abroad,  "  may  have  in  the  &ide  of  a  benche, 
eleven  holes  made,  iiitoo  the  which  to  trowle 
pummetes,  or  bowles  of  leade,  bigge,  little,  or 
meane,  or  also  of  copper,  t3nane,  woode,  eyther 
violent  or  sofh,  after  tKeir  own  discretion;  the 
J>astyme  Troule  in  Madame  is  called  {*  in  the 
matpn  Trol  in  Madam*  This  play  was  no  other 
than  Nine-holes  (or  Crates  as  we  call  it  in  Der- 
byshire) ;  in  French  Trou  Madam,  which  Cot- 
gvave  e^i^  Tvuefdji^,  or  the  Hvkj '  and  Boyer  more 
#aUy,  "  Df^Juks,  Troll^madamy  Pigeotirhoile^i  o^ 

XII. 

It  appeaxs  from  the  word  mainprise,  that  main^ 
Tiernory  as  the  Lawyers  call  it,  comes  from  main  , 
prendre,,  and  is  in  fact  no  othqr  than  main-pre"* 
neur ;  the  cause  of  the  mistake  in  putting  the  r 
after  instead  of.  before  the  vowel  e,  was  probably 
the  abbreviate  way  of  writing,  mainp^n^  which 
through  unfiikilfujness  was  read  mainpernor^ 

XIIL 

The  two  learned  Frenchmen  Monsieur  Me-^ 
nage  and  Monsieur  Huet  seem  to  be  so  equ^ 
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both  in  point  of  parts  and  erudition^  that  erne 
knows  not  which  to  prefer  to  the  other.  How- 
ever, they  are  so  fiu*  alike^  that  they  may  be 
aptly  compared  together.  Menage  perhaps  might 
be  the  gpreater  linguist,  and  the  learning  of  Hoet 
rather  the  more  extensive. 

XIV, 

Applicationis  of  passages  in  the  Classics^  when 
they  are  perfectly  accommodate^  always  give 
pleasure ;  they  must  be  of  such  as  are  very  gene<- 
rally  and  commonly  known  :  an  instance  or  two 
has  been  given  already  in  these  Centuries^  and  I 
here  give  the  following. 

A  friend  of  mine  lives  in  an  old  castle  covered 
with  ivy,    to  which  he  applied^    and  certainly 
very  properly^    the  words  of  Virgil  concerning 
old  Charon, 
**  Jam  senior y  sed  cruda  arci  viridisque  senectw/* 

There  is  a  print  of  John  Bristow,  Esq.  a  vciy 
rough  Gentleman  of  Nottinghamshire,  whom  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  made  Keeper  of  the  Beasts  at 
the  Tower ;  for  which  post  he  was  exceedingly 
well  adapted^  and  the  motto  under  the  print  is 
equally  proper, 

"  Leonum  arida  Nutrix^ 

HoR.  Ode  I.  22. 

One  who  was  learning  thoroughrbass  was  ob- 
serving bow  difficult  it  was,  and  how  lopg  h?. 


should  be  ia  learning  it:    the  friend   replied, 

*^  Nemo  repentijiiit  turpissimuis— ** 

Juvenal, 

See  Century  IV.  No.  LXX.  where  there  is  a 
pun  along^with  the  application;  as  also  in  the  foU 
lowing :  Says  Vere  Foster'to  Dr.  Taylor,  "  why  do 
you  talk  of  selling  your  horse  ?*'  The  Doctor  re* 
plied,  ^^  I  cannot  afibrd  to  keep  him  in  these  hard 
times."* — ^*  You  should  keep  a  mare^  says  Foster, 
*^  according  te  Horace.'*  *^  Where/'  asked  the 
Doctor,  "  does  Horace  say  that  ?"  ^^  You  remeni- 
ber/  says  Foster, 

^^  Mquam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
Servarc.'* 

XV. 

The  Meagre  Father,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Lister 
in  his  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  1345  under  the  de- 
scription of  F.  P.  I  take  to  be  Father  Plumier,  of 
whom  he  often  speaks,  as  p.  62f,  7^^  95* 

XVL 

The  late  Mr.  Vertue  observed  to  me,  that  the 
word  Engraving  did  not  so  precisely  express  his 
occupation  as  it  ought  to  do ;  for  says  he^  to  en^ 
grave  is  only  to  cut  in,  and  the  etcher  does  that, 
as  also  the  seal-cutter;  wherefore  we,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  them,  might  not  improperly,  as 
we  use  a  tool  called  a  hurin^  be  called  Burinators^ 
and  the  Art^  Burining^ 
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* 

XVIL 

Leland^  in  his  Itinerary,  voL'VL  p.  2,  says, 
^^  Now  remaineth  to  Ashford  the  only  name  of  a 
Prebend  ;**  from  whence  it  has  been  generally  tin  - 
derstood  that  Prebendary  was  the  proper  title  of 
the  Head  or  Governor  of  the  College  or  Secular 
Foundation  of  Ashford  in  Kent  (See  Philipof  s 
Villare  Cant.  p.  56  ;  and  Dr.  William  Warren's 
papers  in  the  Vicarage-house  at  Ashford.)  But 
this  term  is  never  used,  as  I  remember  in  that 
sense,  that  is,  for  the  Head  of  a  College,  or  any 
other  foundation  ;  and  therefore  what  Leland 
meant  to  tell  us  was,  that  th^  Head  of  Ashford 
College  was  at  that  time  a  Prebenda^  of  Canter- 
bury, to  wit,  Richard  Parkhurst,  who  stands  the 
first  Prebendary  in  the  fourth  stall  of  Canterbury 
(See  Mr.  Battely's  Cantuaria  Sacra.)  Canterbury 
Cathedral  was  founded  in  1542,  so  that  when 
Mr.  Leland  was  in  Kent  he  found  Richard 
Parkhurst  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  pre- 
sident of  the  College  of  Ashford  ;  and  there 
is  the  rebus  of  Richard  Parkhurst  now  re- 
maining in  a  window  of  the  College,  viz.  a 
park,  and  on  the  top  of  an  hill  in  tlie  park 
stands  the  letter  /{,  and  on  the  outside  under  the 
paik-gate,  is  written  hvrst,  and  round  the  park 
in  a  circle  vi;rita8  LiBERABrr:  r.  p.  appeai*s  also 
in  various  pkces  there.  The  proper  appellatton 
of  this  President,  or  Provost,  was,  Mdgist^r  or 


Master,  as  spears  fi;om  an  indentare  in  the  chefit 
in  the  ^^^estiy^  made  3  Hea.  VIII.  (See  also  Bi* 
shop  Taaner,  p.  ^28,)  Query,  whether  Mr*  Le- 
land  did  not  apprehend  Aisihford  to  havt  been  a 
Prebend  founded  iti  the  Church  of  Canterbury ; 
his  words  seem  to  imply  that ;  but  he  is  struigely 
mistaken  in  that,  if  he  did« 

XVIII. 

Henry  Wharton,  A.  M.  has  put  the  name  of 
Anthony  Harmer  to  his  Remarks  on  Bishop 
Bumef  s  History  of  the  Reformation,  (see  Wood's 
Ath.  vol.  II.  col.  874).  Now  I  am  of  opinion 
there  has  been  a  mistake  of  somebody's  in  regard 
to  this  name,  and  that  it  should  have  been 
TP^harmer ;  for  Anthony  IVhariner  is  the  Ana- 
gram of  Henry  Wharton,  A.  M. 

« 

XIX. 

It  falls  not  within  the  compass  of  my  remem- 
brance, that  a  customary  Dram-drinker  ever  left 
it  off.  A  young  man  fell  into  this  way  ;  his  Wife, 
perceiving  it,  X  was  very  uneasy,  and  at  last  ac-- 
quainted  his  Father  with  the  trjith :  the  father 
about  that  time  was  to  make  a  journey  into  the 
North  of  England  for  six  weeks,  and  as  a  proba-i 
ble  means  of  breaking  his  son  of  the  pernicious 
habit,  insisted  on  his  going  with  him  :  the  Ser- 
vant had .  private  orders  to  take  no  bottle  in  the 


cIoak-tM^,  as  itiso  to  watch  l^is  son,  along  wiifi 
'  himself^  to  see  tliat  he  called  for  and  took  no 
spirituous  liquors  in  the  cbdrse  of  the  journey^ 
They  set  out ;  and  neither  the  Father^  nor  the 
Servant,  could  ever  find,  by  the  strictest  watch- 
fulness and  obaervation,  that  the  young  marl 
drank  a  single  dram  all  the  time  they  were  outi 
Upon  this,  the  Father  had  great  hopes  his  Son 
was  now  weaned  from  his  bad  habit ;  but  the 
young  man  had  not  been  at  home  many  days 
before  he  resumed  it,  and  the  event  was,  that  in 
a  year  or  two  it  put  an  end  to  his  life* 

XX. 

We  are  apt  to  say,  in  a  proverbial  way,  ^^  as 
rich  as  a  Jew  {"  but  the  Jews,  take  them  in  gene- 
ral, are  not  a  rich  people;  there  have  always 
been  some  few  among  them  that  were  immensely 
wealthy,  and  it  was  from  the  observation  of  these 
few  that  the  proverb  arose< 

XXL 

A  Jew,  in  an  instrument  of  his,  uses  the  Chri^ 
tian  way  of  computing  time,  by  which  h^  seems 
to  acknowledge  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the 
true  Messiah,  ^^  usque  ad.festum  S.  MichaeUs 
anni  incarnationis  Domini  miUesimi  centesiTni 
LXXVir  Tovey,  p.  36.  This  is  very  remark-^ 
able  ;  but  I  presume  it  wa«  done  of  course  by  the 
Christian  lawver  or  clerk,  and  for  the  sak^  of 


gratifying  the  party,  who  w^»  a  Christian.  In 
the  same  author,  p.  37,  a  Jew  mentions  the  feast 
of  St  Lucia,  by  which  he  acknowledges  her  to 
be  a  saint. 

XXII. 
Dr.  Tovey,  p.  I4  of  Anglia  Judaica,  relates  a 
story  from  Giraldus  Cambrensis  ;  he  makes  a  se- 
rious afiair  of  it,  pronouncing  Giraldus  no  trifler, 
and  yet  it  is  nothing  but  a  mere  piece  of  jocu- 
larity, or  a  witticism  upon  names.  The  Doctor 
bq^ns  the  story  thus :  "  A  certain  Jew  having  the 
honour,  about  this  time,  to  travel  towards  Shrews- 
bury, in  company  with  Richard  Peche,  Arch- 
deacon of  M alpas,  in  Cheshire  ;  and  a  reverend 
I>ean  whose  name  was  Deville,  &c.*'  This  Dean, 
I  suppose,  was  a  rural  dean,  as  being  named  after 
the  Archdeacon,  and  his  name,  I  imagine,  was 
Diablcy  or  perhaps  Diantre,  the  Fi-ench  words  ; 
fcH*  which  Giraldus  has  Diaholus.  But  thpre 
never  was  any  such  title  as  Archdeacon  of  Malpas ; 
Richard  Peche,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Coventry 
and  Lichfield,  was  Archdeacon  bf  Chester,  in 
which  archdeaconry  Malpas  lay ;  and  in  Giraldus, 
he  is  not  called  Archdeaton  of  Malpas,  but  only 
of  that  district,  for  so  his  words  run :  '^  Profecti 
suMus  inde  versus  Wenhchy  per  arctam  viam  et 
proeruptaniy  qtuim  malam  plateam  vacant ;  Mc 
Qutem'  contigit  nostris  diebusy  Judoso  quodam 
cum  Archidiacono  loci  episdem  cut  cognorfien 
Peccntum^    et    Decano   cut    nomen  Diabolus, 


ffetstis  Shpislmiam  Utr  mgfnte^^  kc.  ttoiA 
whence  it  is  plain^  be  Is  only  entitled  ArehdeacoH 
of  thoee  parts  whete  malaplatea  nVas  situated* 

XXIII. 

:  itenlacres,  in  Dr.  Tovey,  p.  5^1,  is  the  father 
of  Hagin  the  Jew,  and  the  name  is  so  written 
again  below ;  but  I  presume  it  is  a  misnomer  for 
Deulecres;  for  seep. 36,  where  the  Uke  Jewish 
name  occurs.  I  suspect  that  eum  crescat,  p.  9,  ii 
the  same  name,  Deus  being  understood  b^ore  itj 
this  being  Latin,  and  the  other  French,  and  the 
import  thereof  ahke,  God  prosper  him  !  N.  B* 
There  was  a  religious  house  near  X^eek^  in  Stat 
fordshire,  of  this  name,  and  so  called  from  the 
same  etymon.     See  Dugdale's  Monasticoiu 

XXIV. 

Dr.  Tovey  thihVs  it  strange  (p.  10,)  that  out 
records,  or  historians,  make  not  the  l^ast  xtaeti- 
tion  of  the  Jews  in  the  long  rdgn  of  Henry  I.  j 
but  he  forgets  the  instrument  printed  by  himself 
(p.  61)  of  the  second  year  of  King  John.  That 
instrument  is  a  full  evidence  that  the  Jews  greatly 
flourished  here  in  the  time  of  Henry  I. 

XXV.   '  •       . 

Our  Kings  formerly  looked  npoii  the  J.ews  ai 
their  property  ;  see  Dr^  Tovey,  p.  S,  and  p|>*5S 
and  59,  wher^  vre  have  these  e^xpi^eesiofts :  "  Et 
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,<i dlie  dildtiane ....  efnenddref details,  tariquam 
^iommico  Judaic  hbi^tro,  quern  speeialiter  ih  ser-^ 
^itio  nosito  retifiuimusr  So  p.  42,  the  King 
isays,  JudoefUs  rubstelTy  and  p.  45,  Judoei  sui ;  see 
*he  same  ailthor  joa^^m :  bift  as  remarkable  a 
assage  as  any  is  that  imp.  64,  which  the  learned 
-^^tor  seems '  not  to  have  understood.  Kin^ 
^ohn,  in  his  charter  there,  says,  ^^  Bt  prceeipi- 
-^Ttus  quod  ipsi  quieti  Sint  per  tot  am  Anglidm  et 
J!^ormanidQfrti  de  omnibus  consuetudinibus  et 
^hehniiS)  et  imdiatione  vini,  sicut  nostrum  pro-- 
jt^um  catallum  ;"  ih  which  place  the  Jews  are 
^ixpi^essly  callfed  the  King's  chattels  i  but  the 
JLJoctoT,  in  his  representation  of  the  substance  of 
is  charter  (p.  ^3),  gives  it  thus,  ^^  iThat  they 
liould  be  free,  throughout  England  and  Nor- 
andy,  of  all  custom,  tolls,  aiid  modijations  of 
'Wine,  as  fully  as  the  King's  own  chattels  were  ;^ 
it  should  rather  be,  as  being  our  own  chattel, 
propeiiy,  or  vassals. 

^  XXVL 

\^  The  Jews  here,  in  thie  time  of  Mng  Johti^  were 

^\     permitted  by. the  chsurter  of  that  King^  in  the 

second  yes^r  of  his  reign,  ^^Oimia  quce  ds  ap- 

portatajuerinty  sine  ooeasione  aceipere  ei  entete, 

:    ^c^ptis  Hits  quos  de  ecclesia  sunt,  et  pamio  san* 

^*-    guinolento.''    The  (KflSculty  iii,  to  know  what  is 

I^S;    meant  by  pwMm  Sanguimleiito.    Mr.  Madox,  in» 

;:  ^%  Ae  History  of  Exchequer,  p.  174^  translates  it. 
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chth  Stained  with  bloqd ;  but  Dr.  Tovey,  p.  62, 
says,  ^'  I  believe  it  signifies  no  more  than  deep  ' 
red,  or  crimson  cloth ;  which  is  sometimes  called 
pannus  blodeus,  or  bloody  cloth,  relating  merely 
to  the  colour  of  it  f . .  /'  but  why  the  Jews  were  not 
permitted  to  buy  red  cloth  is  to  me  a  secret; 
bloody  cloth,  strictly  so  called,  I  think  they 
would  not  buy."  Tlie  Doctor,  I  am  of  opinion, 
is  right  in  his  interpretation  ;  for  I  observe  that 
what  the  Annals  of  Dunstaple  (p.  131)  call;?tt/- 
vis  rubeus,  Matthew  Paris  (p.  317)  calls  terra 
sanguinea ;  and  the  Annals  themselves  there  say, 
that  the  people,  by  means  of  that  red  dust, 
^^  Caelum  quasi  sanguineum  conspexerunt  r  plainly 
shewing,  that  sanguineus  at  this  time  was  the 
same  as  red,  and  was  used  in  speaking  of  any 
thing  for  that  colour.     So  Virgil : 

^^  Si  quando  nocte  cometce 

Sanguinei  lugubre  rubent.^ 

But,  as  he  does  not  decide  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  prohibition,  there  is  room  for  conjecture, 
and  one  may  be  allowed  in  so  doing.  Now  I 
look  upon  it  that  rcrf  was,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
the.  Christian  colour;  the  Jewish  colour  was 
white  (Tovey,  p.  79) ;  and  red,  on  the  con- 
trary, seems  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
Christians ;  hence  the  Croisees  wore  a  red  cross 
ajs  a  badge ;  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  in  Spen- 
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ser,  represents  the  Christian  Knight.  The  Pope 
and  the  Cardinals  all  wear  purple,  and  the  hat 
IS  of  this  colour.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the 
Jews,  the  sworn  enemies  of  Christianity  dnd  all 
that  belonged  to  it,  might  have  beeii  observed  at 
this  juncture  despitefully  to  use  and  tratnplef 
upon  this  colour,  on  that  account;  wherefore 
provision  was  here  made,  that,  for  avoiding  of 
«uch  indignity,  the  cloth  of  this  colour  should 
never  come  into  their  hands. 

XXVII. 

Many  edifices  have  been  called  Follies^  as 
Judd's  Folly  in  Kent,  Pegge's  Folly  on  the  Moori^ 
West  of  Beauchief,  &c.  This  is  antierit ;  for  the 
castle  begun  at  the  suggestion  of  Hubert  de  Burgo 
in  Wales,  in  1228,  was  named  by  himself  aS/w/- 
titia  Hubertiy  and  proved  to  be  so  at  last.  (M . 
Paris,  p.  351.) 

XXVIIL 

Rapin  (I.  p.  267.)  represents  St.  Augustine*s 
at  Canterbury  as  the  Chapter  of  the  see^  This 
is  a  pardonable  error  in  a  Foreigner,  but  ought  to 
have  been  noted  by  his  translator  or  ahnotator, 
who  were  Englishmen ;  for  the  Chapter  there 
consisted  of  the  Monks  of  Christ-Church,  and  not 
of  those  of  St.  Augiietine,  whose  house  was 
without  the  walls  of  the  city. 

02 
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XXIX. 

It  is  very  common^  I  have  observed,  for  old 
men,  when  other  passions  and  appetites  forsake 
them,  to  become  slaves  to  their  palates,  and  to 
think. much  upon  eating  and  drinking ;  but,  alas! 
the  taste  has  then  lost  its  exquisiteness,  and  is 
little  capable  of  being  highly  gratified ;  fbr  the 
nicety  and  acuteness  of  this  abates  along  with 
those  of  the  other  senses. 

XXX. 

In  reading  the  Monkish  Historians,  one  ev^ry 
now  and  then  meets  with  such  expressions  as 
these,  '^  Dominica,  qud  cantafiir  quasimodo- 
geniti ;  Deminica,  qud  cantatur  iLoetare  Jerusor^ 
lemP  &c. ;  for  the  understanding  of  which,  it  is 
necessary  to  note,  that  one  part  of  the  mass  con- 
sists of  the  Introit  (indeed  it  begins  with  that 
part),  which  was  always  siing  where  there  was  a 
choir :  and  as  those  Intraits  vary  every  Sunday, 
the  Sunday  may  be  prc^rty  specified  by  the  first 
words  of  the  Introit.  Thus,  QMOwnodo-genUi 
imports  JLow  Sunday,  the  Introit  on  that  day 
beginning  with  these  words;  and  iof^ore  Jerur 
salem  signifies,  for  the  same  reason,  the  fourth 
Sunday  in  L,ent,  &c.  And,  that  I  may  ohsarvc 
this  by  the  way.  Requiem^  in  Sha^speare,  mean^ 
a  Hymn  sung  to  implore  rest  to  the  dead>  because, 
the  Inti-oits  in  the  mas^^s  for  the  dead  begin  witfi. 
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this  word;    nay,    this  word  Requiem  19  ahnost 
become  an  English  word. 

XXXI. 

^^  In  crastino  quidem  diet  dominicle  Naitvitatis 
JohanniSy   Monemutensis    vir    nobilis  qui  cum 
rege  militahat  in  fValUdy  &c.  (M.  Paris,  p. 393.) 
TThijs  is  related  immediately  after  the  year  begin^^ 
which  in  this  author  is  at  Christmas ;  and  the 
next  paragraph  begins, "  In  ipsis  prcetereadieiui 
natalitiis ;"  and  the  next  after  that,  "  Deinde, 
infra  octavos  Epiphanice**'    So  that  it  is  very 
plain,  the  transaction  there  spoken  of  cbuld  not 
pass  at  Midsummer,  that  being  six  months  too 
late;  but  must  be  in  the  Christmas  holydays. 
Besides,  who  would  ever  say,  ^^  In  crastino  diet 
4ominic(B  Nativitatis  Johanjfiis  P^'  when  that  festi* 
val  lasts  but  one  day.     The  description  is  proper 
fcr  the  festivity  of  Christmas,  which  continued 
for  twelve  days ;  but  not  to  the  Nativity  of  St, 
John  Baptist.    What  ensued  at  Midsummer  is 
related  after  (p.  406)  ;   and  one  would  suppose 
Matthew  would  have  said  S.  Johannis,  as  pp.40&« 
439>  534,  538. — ^And  what  can  Monemutensis 
mean  ?     Does  this  author,  or  any  author,  when 
a  person  is  first  mentioned,  ever  drop  his  Chris- 
tian ndine  ?     In  the  sequel  of  a  story,  this  may 
be  done ;  but  it  is  very  unnatural  to  do  it  in  the 
first  part  of  it :  to  call  a  man  at  the  first  by  his 
naked  surname-i  &nd  afterwards  by  his  Christian, 
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as  is  don€  in  this  paragraph.  All  this  now  may 
be  cured  by  altering  one  letter,  arid  changing 
the  place  of  the  comma,  thus,  ^^  Iji  crastim 
qiiidem  diet  Dominicce  Nativitatis,  Johannes 
Mohemutensis,*'  &c.  The  time  therefore  is  the 
morrow  of  the  Sunday  after  Christmas ;  and  the 
person  is  John  of  MonmoutB,  who  is  expressly 
so  called  in  the  very  paragraph,  and  is  often  men:< 
tioned  in  this  history  as  a  great  soldier  of  king 
Henry's. 

.  ■       ♦        •  • 

XXXII. 

To  Shend  is  a  good  old  English  word,  sig- 
nifying to  spoil,  ruin,  or  destroy.  It,  and  its 
participle  shent,  is  used  by  Dryden  and  Spenser, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  will  shew;  to  whom  I  may  add 
Fairfax  in  his  Tasso,  Skelton,  the  Mirrour  of 
Magistrates,  the  Invective  against  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  and  Chaucer.  I  have  also  met  with  the  word 
unshenty  in  the  Mirrour.  It  comes  from  the 
Saxon  fcent)an,  c  in  that  language  having  often 
the  power  of  cA,  when  it  precedes  e.^—Toivnshend 
is  therefoi'e  a  surname  very  properly  conferred 
on  any  great  warrior,  as  all  our  gentlemen  of 
family  formerly  were.  It  answers  to  the  French 
Sacvilley  and  to  the  Greek  7jd]oKf7ro(^^cc ;  Demetrius 
was  called  <3?7dA/op?c)?]>yV5  and  Lffspa-iTroTug  ovwspj-eTfloXig 
was  one  of  the  names  of  Pallas,  or  Minerva;  see 
Bourdelotius  ad  Heliodorum  (p.  62.)  The  Latins 
.did  not  deal  much  in  compounds ;  but  yet  we 
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have  the  word  url^icapus  in  Plautus.  Now  as 
these  epithets  all  correspond  so  well  with  the 
sense  of  the  English  name  of  ToWnshend,  as 
given  above ;  they  seem  to  shew  that  to  be  tb© 
true  etymology  of  it.      ^  ' 

XXXIIL 

Horace  seems  to  have  been  much  such  a  sol- 
dier as  Sir  John  Suckling  ;  Od.  II.  7.  Suckling|s 
Poems. 

XXXIV. 

There  seems  to  be  some  remains  of  the  office 
of  the  Precentor  in  our  Parish  Clerks  giving  out 
the  words  of  the  Psalm  line  by  line. 

XXXV. 

Richards's  Welsh  Dictionary  would  have  been 
as  useful  again,  especially  to  us  Englishmen,  if, 
instead  of  the  Welsh  Proverbs,  h^  had  giv^n  uj 
an  English  and  Welsh  part, 

XXXVL 

I  have  heard  it  observed  that  no  Musician  was 
ever  a  great  Scholar;  but  the  observation  was 
made  by  one  who  was  no  musician,  though  he 
was  a  most  excellent  scholar  himself;  and  I  th^ik 
he  forgot  Athanasius  Kircher,  Mersepnus,  Mei- 
bomius,  and  others. 
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XXXVII. 

.  When  a  very  c^fiten^iye  f}e^^r  |br^s>  he  com- 
flfionly  jruins  many  pth^rg ;  just  as  v^t  skittles,  the 
great  pin  tumbles  down  sev£|r^  with  its  fall  th^t 
stand  aroun4  it. 

XXXVIII. 

A  little  old  man  kept  himself  very  dirty ;  where- 
upon one  said,  he  was  like  the  Hth  of  Decembej-^ 
meaning  the  shortest  day. 

XXXIX. 

King  John  w^s  buried  at  Worcester  (M.  Paris, 
p.  288;  Lewis's  Life  of  Caxton,  p.  136,  I37.)j 
but  my  MS  Chronicle,  p.  195,  says,  WyncheS" 
tre ;  and  see  Lewis's  Life  of  Caxton,  p.  136,  in 
both  columns,  and  p.  34,  where  Mr.  Lewi^ 
TVTites,  ^^  which  difference,  perhaps,  might  be 
occasioned  by  the  old  spelling  the  names  of  these 
two  places,  thus,  Wyj>cestre  and  Wyncestre, 
and  the  one  beinor  mistaken  for  the  other."  But 
I  doubt  r,  in  this  Saxon  form  /?,  was  not  in  use 
in  the  13  th  century ;  wherefore  I  rather  esteem 
it  an  error  occasioned  by  the  haste  ^nd  hurry  of 
tratiscribers. 

We  have  a  saying,  No  God  hcC  m^rcy  to  you  { 
meaning.  No  thanks  to  you ;  but  quoere^  whe: 
ther  it  be  not  a  corruption  of,  Nq  God  rfmerc} 
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to  you:  as  much  as  Xo  say,  God  owes  you  no 
reward  for  it ;  you  have  no  merit  in  it.  And 
yet,  perhaps,  th,e  first  formula  may  stand,  God 
hcC  merf;y  heing  in  sense  much  the  same  as  r^7 
M^ard  or  recompence. 

XLI, 

Nicholas  Faber  Petrascius,  a  noble  young 
gentleman  of  Provence  in  France,  wl^o  has  great 
knowledge  and  sagacity  in  the  study  of  coins  (CaniT 
4en,  col,  cix.)  is  Nic.  Claud.  Fabric.  Peireskius, 
whose  life  is  written  by  Gassendi,  and  who  was 
indeed  ^  mian  qf  most  admirable  sagacity  (see 
Hearne^s  Preface  to  Curious  Discourses,  p.  xvii.^ 
and  was  particularly  well  skilled  in  coins. 

XLII.  . 

The  pejrson  intended  by  Montfeucon(II.p.28o) 
as  au/ ^xpatiator  on  the  word  JSndovellicus^  I 
presume  isf  Thppa^s  Reinesiug,  See  praeyii  Syn^ 
fagma. 

XLIIl. 

Our  Sciolists  will  often  ^rite  Musasum  foi' 
Museum^  as  Mr,  Thoresby,  in  the  account  he  has 
given  us  of  his  Collection  of  Rarities,  and  others; 
|)ut  the  Greek  word  is  MnarsTov,  %.  e.  Museufn,  ia 
^Bglisl).  A  hke  mistake  is  incurred  in  regard 
to  Medea ;  the  Greek  is  Myjhiu,  and  the  Latin 
should  be  Medea;  yet  Piers,  in  his  edition  of 
J^uripides  liis  pjay,  \yrites  M^doocf. 
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XLI\ 

Mr.  Heame  suspects  that  many  of  John  Le- 
land's  papers  have  perished,  '^amongst  which," 
he  thinks,  "  might  be  those  concerning  Oxford, 
especially  if  they  carried  the  antiquity  of  it  higher 
than  Cambridge,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
jJCf'son  that  envied  that  piece  of  glory  (if  indeed 
it  may  be  looked  upon  as  just  cause  of  glory)  to 
Oxford.*'  (Hearne,  inLeland's  Itii^erary,  II.  p.  88.) 
The  person  intended  in  this  sarcasm  is  Sir  Simon 
D^Ewes ;  for  see  Hearne's  edition  of  Spelmau  s  Life 
of  Alfred,  ^.  192. 

XLV. 

There  is  something  surprising  in  the  following 
passage  in  Mr.  Hearne's  Preface  to  Leland's  Itine- 
rary, p.  viii. "  I  cannot,  however,  but  here  take  no- 
tice that  whereas  Dr.  Gale  has  spent  several  words 
about  the  true  reading  of  this  passage  in  the  se^ 
cond  journey   of  Antoninus,    A  Blato   Bulgk 
Castra  exploratorum^  and  gives  several  conjee- 
tures  about  A  Blato  Biilgio ;  I  think  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that,  without  adding  or  taking 
away  a  single  letter,  Ab  lato  bulgiois  the  true 
genuine  reading ;  for  so  I  find  it  was  written  in 
an  old  MS.  the  lections  whereof  are  put  dow\i 
by  some  learned  hand  in  one  of  our  Bodleian 
eopifes  oi  Suritas^  edition;  yet  this  observation 
is  unhappily  lyiissed  in  the  improvements  that 
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were  lately  made  to  Dr.  Gale's  Annotations. ••,. 
What  confirms  this  lection  is  the  signification  of 
hulgium,  which  is  the  same  with  the  British 
or  Welsh  Bwlch,  i.  e.  inciley  or  oestuarium^ 
The  epithet  latum  was  added  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  lesser  sestuaries,**,  &C,  This,  you  ob- 
^rve^  is  a  direct  remark  on  Dr.  Ciale's  Commen- 
tary ;  and  yet  the  Doctor  (p.  34)  has  these  very 
words :  "  Simplicisaima  Iwjus  vocis  lectio  esset 
Ab  lato  Bulgio,  scilicet  ab  lato  aestuario ;  situ  enim 
tali  Bulgium  Jioc  gaudet^  et  promontoriolum 
impendens  hodie  Boulnesse  dicitur ;  Jamque  etinm, 
Britannorum  lingud  Bwlch  est  incile,  vel  quid- 
vis  fractum,  Et  quemadmodum  x4ntomnus  alibi 
ab  Stilfda  Zepjiyrium,  eiab  Scabris  Falesiam,  ita 
et  hoc  in  Iqcq  ab  l^to  Bulgio  ^crip^isse  pqtueriL** 

XLVI. 

Dr.  Plptt,  in  Leland's  Itinerary,  II,  p.  136,  ssys^ 
^^  The  birds  called  IVheat-ears  are  found  only  in 
Sussex  j"  but  this  is  a  great  mistake,  for  we  have 
them  on  the  commons  in  Derbyshire,  where  they 
go  by  the  name  of  the  Stone-smatch.  I  have 
seen  them  also  frequently  in  Kent, 

XLVIL 

Heame,  speaking  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  re? 
citing  his  description  of  Ireland  for  three  day? 
together  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  ac^ 
Cprdipg  to  the  iiuml^er  of  the  three  distinctions 
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tegiy"*  IS  fine,  and  is  wanting  in  the  other,  which 
turns  only  upon  that  one  thing  the .  erecting  tjie 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's;  whereas  this  is  compre- 
hensive, importing  Remigius's  excellences  every 
way,  and  in  all  shapes.  Wherefore,  perhaps, 
upon  the  whole,  •  though  Wren's  inscription 
strikes  us  most,  yet  the  Bishop's  epigram,  in- 
cluding so  great  a  compliment  to  Remigius*s 
diffusive  merits,  which'  we  naturally  expect  in 
this  kind  of  composition,  may  be  thought  to 
have  more  real  excellency  in  it.'* 

[Sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Feb,  13, 1765.] 

L. 

.  W.  Vallans  calls  Cayster,  in  LeL  Itin.  V. 
p.  xiv.  "  A  river  in  Boetia,*  whereas  it  is  in 
Ajsia.  This  author  (p.  ix.)  makes  Venus  go  to 
mount  Troclya ;  by  which  I  suppose  he  means 
Trogy Ilium.  Mr.  Heariie  (p.  xxiv.)  only  tells 
US  it  is  so  in  the  book  he  printed  from,  with- 
out explaining  it.  Neither  does  hcL  there  correct 
the  author  s  error  about  Cayster. 

LI. 

W.  Vallans  says  of  the  Swans,    in  Leiand's 
Itinerary,  vol.  V.  p.  xii. 
"  Then  they  salute  Hunsdon.  the  Nurserie, 
And  Foster  house  of  thrise  renowned  Swannes*** 
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But  sure  we  ought  to  read  Stvaines,  for  the  Au- 
thor proceeds  to  speak  of  the  Family  of  Gary 
Lord  Hunsdon. 

LII. 

The  same  Author,  p.  xiii.  speaking  of  Wat- 
tham-cross,  says, 

.  ^^  The  stately  Crosse  of  Elnor,  Henries  wife.^ 
See  him  again,  p.  xviii. ;  and  yet  Hearne  passes 
over  without  a  note  p.  xxiv.  whereas  it  should 
be  Edward's  wife.  The  Author,  p.  xviii.  says 
that  wheresoever  Queen  Elenor*s  body  was  car- 
ried, there  the  King  erected  a  crosse  ^^  with  the 
armes  of  England,  Castile,  and  Pontoys,  geven 
on  the  same  y  an  error  for  graven^  yet  Hearne 
notes  it  not. 

un. 

* 

This  Vallans  has  these  words,  p.  vi.  "  as  Ch'id, 
Virgil,  Martial,  Horace ;"  which  Hearne,  p.  xxiv. 
tells  us  he  corrected  thus,  *^  as  Virgil,  Ovid, 
Horace,  Martial,"  a  most  needless  and  foolish 
alteration,  from  a  man  too  that  pretends  always 
to  be  so  scrupulously  exact  in  following  his  copy. 
So  this  wise  man,  p.  xxiv.  corrects  ancient  coyne 
into  an  ancient  coyne  very  superfluously ;  for 
though  Mr.  Camden  only  ^lentions  one,  yet  it 
must  be  supposed  there  were  formerly  more 
pieces.  Coyne,  besides,  has  here  the  sense  of 
money,  L  e.  a  piece  of  money. 
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tlV. 

treame  inveighs  greatly  against  flattering  in- 
scriptions on  monuments,  in  Leland*s  Itinerary, 
vol.  V.  p.  134 ;  and  yet  in  the  very  next  page 
gives  a  great  character  to  a  man  he  knew  nothing 
at  all  of:  "  The  Architect  we  are  speaking  of  was 
an  ingenious  man^  of  great  plainness  and  sinvpUr 
cityy  and  tvanted  none  of  those  studied  praises 
which  are  often  given  by  us  to  our  dead  friends 
and  relations.     It  was  thought  that  the  manner 
of  his  death  could  not  but  b6  remembered  and 
delivered  down  to  future  ages  without  any  written 
^dence,  and  that  ih^  simplicity  cLnd  innocence 
of  his  life  were  best  expressed  by  a  plain  stone, 
&c."    This  person  was  killed  by  falling  from  the 
spire  of  a  church  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III.  and  his  gravestor^e  had  not  one  line 
upon  it  to  discover  hijs  character :  nay  some  will 
doubt  whether  the  stone  in  question  belonged  to 
him,  or  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  the  whole 
story,   since  it  depends  on  that  very  uncertain 
thing  the  tradition  of  a  country  parish. 

Heame  recommends  it  to  the  person  who 
should  give  us  a  second  part  of  Camden's  Bri- 
tannia, "  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  take  any. 
thing  upon  trust,"  and  "nothing  b6  put  down; 
hastily  or  at  random  ;**  and  yet  this  man  in  the 


Very  ijaime  page,  speaking  of  Edward  Lhuyd^s 
Observations,  says,  ^*  They  ate  certmnfy  (al- 
though I  have  rwi  had  a  sight  of  th&m)  tery 
curious  and  excellent.'*  See  Leland's  Itinerary, 
vol.  V.  p.  144. 

LVL 

Heame,  upon  a  very  i^ight  foundation,  in  L^ 
land's  Itinerary,  vol.  V.  p.  I54y  speaks  of  a  R<^ 
man  Mint  at  Dorchester;  and  p.  15  6,  takes  it  for 
granted. 

LVH. 

Thomas  Hearne  pretends  to  prophecy  (Le- 
land's Itinerary,  vol.  V.  p.  147)5  and  to  predict 
I  know  not  what  judgments  to  fall  upon  this  Na- 
tion soon  after  Aug.  10,  1711 :  but  he  harf  no 
gift  this  way;  for  (ibid.  vol.  VI.  p.  ix.)  having 
said  of  Jane  Scrimshaw,  Nov.  19,  171I,  that  she 
^^  is  very  hearty  and  likely  to  live  much  longer,'* 
he  was  forced  to  add  the  following  note  before  his 
book  was'  printed,  "  She  died  soon  after'  the 
writing  of  this,  vi%.  on  Wediiei^ds^,  Dee*  3^, 
1711." 

INlll. 

Quety,  on  wh^t  bottom,  H^ame,  voL  V.  p;  1^0, 
takes  ParduB  Ursirms  to  be  Fvivius  Vrsinus? 

LIX. 

"  Tlie  Duke's  word— />or€ne  Savant.^  So  we 
rea^  in  Leland's  Itineraiy,  vol.  VI.  p.  45 :   he 

P 
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meanis  the  motto  of  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of 
Buckinghain,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  whose 
motto  was,  Dores-en-avantj  or  Doresenavant. 

LX. 

Mr.  Broughton,  in  Diet.  v.  Sabbath,  calls 
Apion  the  grammarian,  Appian ;  and  the  disorder 
there  spoken  of,  Sahhosis ;  whereas  in  Josephus, 
P-  13^33  ^dit*  Hudson,  it  is  Sabhatosis. 

LXL 

"  What  Ovid  says  of  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun 
may  be  justly  apphed  to"  vessels  of  massive  gold 
most  curiously  wrought ;  (Misson,  vol.  I.  p.  14ft 
where  he  cites  in  the  margin  Materiam  supei'- 
dbat  opus :  but  now  Ovid,  II.  5,  uses  these 
words  not  of  the  Chariot,  but  the  Palace  of  the 
Sun.  ^niiLOviKol  ai/.ocpT^[jLcc]oc  of  this,  kind  are  fre- 
quent in  authors. 

LXII. 

Misson  supposes  the  Peutingerian  Table  (see 
Misson,  vol.  I.  p.  56,)  to  have  been  the  worl  of 
Peutinger  himself ;  but  that  is  altogether  a  mis- 
take, it  being  only  so  called  because  found  in  his 
study :  the  work  is  otherwise  antient.  See  Mr. 
Ward,  in  Horsley*s  Britannia  Romana,  p.  507. 

LXIII. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  his  Palace  of  Sans 
Sowy ;  which  calls  to  mind  what  Misson  writes 


•*  ^ 
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of  Bentinck*s  Hpuse  at  Schevelii^;  he  says  the 
builder  ^^  named  this  place  SwrgvUet^  (pro- 
nounced Sorflit),  that  is  to  say,  out  of  care :  a 
term  equivalent  tp  the  Curifugium  of  Emanu^^l 
Tesoro^  and  gives  Us  the  same  idea  as  that  of  the 
famous  Patisih/piis**  (Misson,  vol.  I.  p.  14.)  He 
alludes  to  the  etymon  from  zfocvm  and  Ximri* 
(Ibid,  vol.  II.  p.  432.) 

XXIV. 

Misson,  vol.  I.  p.  127,  speaks  of  Corn  fiife 
hundred  years  old ;  but  the  words  of  his  Author 
express  only  one  hundred  and  fifty.  This  last  iB 
wonderful  enough. 

LXV. 

The  Rock  struck  by  Moses  is  how^  as  is  pre- 
tended, at  Venice,  and  was  brought  thither  from 
Coiustantinople.  It  is  described  by  Misson,  yoL 
I.  p.  241^  who  says  "  These  words  aj-e  engray«$d 
under  the  stone  with  the  four  holes,  Aqtuz  quce 
prius  ex  petrd  miraculosd  Jluxit,  ordtione  pro^ 
phetce  Mosis  producta  est :  nunc  aviem  hoec  Mi^ 
chaelis  studio  labitur;  quern  serva,  Christe^  ef 
conjugem  Irenem.  The  author  observes  upon  it, 
'^  that  metic  autem  hoec  labituirh  a  passage 
which,  I  must  confess,  I  do  not  understand;  nor 
could  I  meet  with  any  man  that  could  explain 
the,  meJM:i^ing  of  it. -*  Now  I  think  it  very  plain, 
that  a  pipe  had  been  laid  to  it  by  Michael,  and 

P  2 
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Consequently  that  it  had  been  a  fountain  at  Con- 
stantinople..  Qu^  whether  this  Michael  was 
«6me  great  man, .  or  the  Emperor  Michael  Bal- 
bus?  If  th^  last,,  the  name  of  his  first  wife,  hi- 
therto unknown  (P^taroL  J>.  igS),  it  seems,  was 

Irene. 

LXVI. 

Misson,  vol.  II.  p.  419,  speaks  of  Innocent 
IV,  being  embroiled  with  the  Emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa;  whereas  it  was  Frederick  II.  for 
•Barbarossa  had  been  long  dead  before  his  Papacy. 

LXVIL 

It  is  said  that  the  Nightingale  is  not  heard 
Northward  of  Staffordshire,  and  that  the  Wood- 
lark  is  mistaken  for  it,  she  singing  sometimes  in 
the  night;  but  I  am  weD  acquainted  with  the 
iiote  of  the  Nightingale,  having  lived  twenty 
years  in  Kent,  and  have  heard  it  often  at  Whit- 
titigton  in  Derbyshire. 

LXVUL 

The  Antients  rode  their  Horsea  without  Bri- 
dles (Heame  in  Leland*s  Itirierary,  vol.  I.  p.  I2fi); 
wherefore,  when  Misson,  Vol.  II.  p.  424,  speab 
<)f  a  brazen  horse  without  d  bridle  at  Naples,  as 
an  emblem  of  Liberty,  he  was  certainly  mis- 
taken in  that  poiiit ;  as  was*  King  Conrad,  who 
had  the  same  cqnception,  and  put  a  bit  in  the 
horse^s  mouth. 
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LXIX. 

Misson,  vol.  11.  p.  430,  is  egregiously  mistaken 

in  representing  the  Death  of  PHny  the  Elder  to 

he  owing  to  the  quaking  of  Vesuvius,    for  it 

ought  to  be  ascribed  to  a  suffocation  caused  by 

the  smok;e  or  fumes  of  an  eruption. .  (Plin.  Epist. 

VI.  16.) 

LXX. 

Nobody  hut  you  and  I  is  not  English,  for  it 
ought  to  be  nobody  but  you  and  me ;  but,  in  this 
case,  being  a  preposition  answering  to  propter;  ifer 
so  it  will  run  in  Latin,  Nemo  praster  te  et  me. 
But  IS  bout^  that  is,  without;  and  in  the  ^orth 
they  often  use  bout  for  without, 

LXXI.. 

Matthew  Paris,  p.  634,  speaks  of  the  Image  of 
Mahomet  tumbling  down  ut  Mecha ;  whereas 
there  was  no  image  of  him,  either  there  or  at 
Medina^  the  Saracens  allowing  of  none.  .See 
Tasso's  Episode  of  Olindo  and  So|)hroma* 

LXXII. 

Bartolomeo  Maraffi  translated  the  Novel  of 
Amalte  ^  Lueenda  from  Frei^^h  into  Italian, 
Lyon,  1570,  ISipo.  Who  he  was  I  cannot  find, 
tl^re  being  no  si^ch  persoQ  in  Baretti*s  Italian 
Liforslry.  This  Novel  is  but  a  very  ordinary 
business,  being  destitute  of  all  ingenious  in- 
vention. 
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LXXIII. 

Dr.  Felling,    speaking  of  the  malevolent  in 
the  time  of  Charles  IL  as  insinuating  that  the 
Government  was  a  Cabal  of  Conspirators  against 
the  Protestant  Religion^  &c.  says :  "  This  is  ma^ 
nifestly  the  design  of  the  cried-up  libel,    the 
Growth  of  Popery :    a  treasonable  pamphlet, 
concluded  to  have  been  written  by  a  London^ 
Cargillitey  who  in  the  late  hellish  Conspiracy 
was  a  common  agitatpfur :  one  whose  soul  anc| 
principles  are  of  the  same  complexion  with  the 
Jfssuites;  aqd  whose  name  consisteth  of  just  so 
many  syllables  and  letters,  as  Regicide  and  Masr 
sacre,"      (Sermon,  Nov,  5,    I683,  4to,  p.  23,) 
Query,  if  he  does  not  mean  Ferguson  P 

LXXIV. 

— ^  ^^  And  filled  their  tankardes 


Wyth  pleasaunt  wynes,  romney^  sacked,  and 
others," 

Veron*s  Hunting  of  Purgatory,  fol.  305. 
I  take  Romney  here  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Rum-NantZy  which  in  the  canting  language 
means  true  French  Brandy  (Cant.  Diet,  in  v.) 
The  cant  word  Rum  signifies,  when  joined  with 
other  words  as  an  adjective,  excellent  (see  the 
same  IHct.)  Rum,  the  spirituous  liquor,  I  ap- 
prehend may  be  so  called  from  its  excellence  or 
superior  strength  in  comparison  of  Brandy ;  un-^ 
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less  it  be  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  Rofmtmf^ 
which  occurs  in  the  Preface  to  Perlin,  p.  xix. 
and  is  there  written  Romnie. 

#  « 

Lxxv; 

Tfu/e  all  mailer  small  hirdes :  Ames^  p.  go, 
from  Wynken  de  Worde ;  and  I  have  observed 
the  same  phrase  not  less  than  an  hundred  times  in. 
our  older  English  writers.  All  manner  in  these 
cases  may  be  an  adjective,  like  omnimodus  in 
Latin ;  or  it  may  be  a  substantive,  with  ofnndeTr 
stood:  the  latter  is  most  probable,  as  I  judge  from 
the  modem  expression  which  has  grown  from  it, , 
when  we  say  so  invariably  at  this  day  all  manner 
of  things,  and  riot  all  manner  things. 

LXXVI.      , 

^^  Corruerunt  ex  nostris,  tarn  in  ore  gladii," 
&c.  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  (Line, 
p.  156.)  renders  this  literally,  tvith  the  mouth  of 
the  sword,  which  one  cannot  approve.  It  is  an 
expression  frequent  in  Monkish  writers,  but  ori- 
ginally an  Hebraism ;  Deut.  xiii.  1 5,  where  the 
Vulgate  has  in  ore  gladii ;  and  we  render  it  pro- 
perly with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  See  also 
Josh.  X.  where  it  often  occurs. 

LXXVII. 

Illiul  non  est  silentio  pef^transeundum,  scrip- 
sis^e  verum  interfuisse  quidem  se,  qvo  tempore 
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Tremslatio  Reliquiarum  D.  Hienmym  iH^B^h 
leem  facta  (Leland,  in  Taunt's  Bibiiotheca, 
P*  733)-  But  we  ought  to  read  f^erwn,  for  the 
Author  is  there  speaking  of  Alberic  de  Vere, 

LXXVIIL 

Harold  says,  in  the  five  pieces  of  Runic  poetiy, 
p.  78,  "  I  know  how  to  perform  eight  exercises: 
t  fight  with  courage :  I  keep  a  firm  seat  on 
horseback:  I  am  skilled  in  swimming:  I  glide 
along  the  ice  on  skates :  I  excel  in  darting  the 
lance :  I  am  dexterous  at  the  oar."  The  Editor 
observes  on  this,  *^  In  the  preceding  poem  Harold 
mentions  eight  exercises,  but  enumerates  only' 
five,*'  But  there  are  plainly  six  enumerated ; 
and  in  the  last  stanza,  the  two  others  are  clearly 
mentioned,  ^^  shooting  with  the  bow,  and  navi- 
gating a  ship/' 

LXXIX. 

Mr.  Gilpin  tells  us,  in  his  Postscript,  p.  362, 
that  he  made  great  use  in  his  Life  of  Wicliff  of 
the  Collections  made  by  Dr.  Lewis.  But  John 
Lewis,  Vicar  of  Mergate  in  Kent,  was  only 
A.  M.  and  never  took  any  higher  degree. 


Mr,  Gilpin    observes,    p.  84,     that    Wiclifi' 
^^  seems  not  to  have  et^aged  in  any  very  lai^ 
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work  ;*'  but  surely  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,, 
which  this  Author  speaks  of  p.  36,  seq.  and  eall« 
a  great  tmrk. 

LXXXI.        \ 

WiclifF^  in  Gilpin  (p.  90),  says,  the  Lord« 
did  not  prefar  men  of  abilities,  "  but  a  kitchen- 
clerk,  or  a  penny-clerk,  or  one  wise  in  building 
castles,"  which  I  take  to  be  a  fling  at  William  of 
Wickham. 

LXXXII. 

Lord  Cobham,  when  before  Abji.  Arundel, 
said  to  his  Grace,  ^^You  have  already  dipped 
your  hands  in  blood ;"  Gilpin,  p.  130,  and  Bale, 
p.  64.  Now  as  nothing  of  this  appears  in  Mr. 
Gilpin's  work  (for  WiclifF  died  quietly  in  his 
bed),  the  passage  wants  some  explanation.  Novr 
this  was  in  September  1413;  wherefore  he  al- 
ludes,  no  doubt,  to  the  execution  of  William 
Sautre,  who  was  executed  in  1 40 1-2,  in  thi* 
Archbishop's  time. 

LXXXIII. 

In  the  new  edition  45f  Bale's  Oldcastle,  (p.  v. 
25.)  Alibiy -the  seat  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  ia 
Kent,  is  called  Towlynge ;  but  the  truth  ^ 
Cowling ;  for  see  Philipot. 
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LXXXIV. 

Hiccup. — The  orthography  of  this  word  is  veiy 
unsettled;  some  writing  as  herej  others.  Hie- 
doughy  Hicky  HichoCy  and  Hicket.  The  last  is 
French,  Iloquei,  and  base  Latin,  Hoqueta  ;  smd 
is  used  by  Jones  on  Buxton,  p.  4-  b.  Hick 
is  both  Danish  and  Belgick,  and  may  be  the 
British  ig  also ;  or  may  be  an  abbreviation  of  any 
of  the  rest.  Hiccup ,  or  Hickupy  is  the  Belgic 
Huckupy  as  Hichoc  is  their  Hick  Hock.  Hiccough 
is  so  given  because  it  seems  to  have  something  of 
the  nature  of  a  cough. 

LXXXV. 

*^  Specimen  of  Errors  in  Bishop  Bumet*s  History 
of  ,the  Reformation,  by  Anthony  Harmer,'*  8vo. 
1693.  This  work  is  well  known  to  proceed  from 
Mr.  Henry  Wharton;  and  it  is  certain,  that 
leaving  out  the  W,  Henry  ff^hartoriy  A.  M.  will 
form,  by  transposition,  Anthony  Harmer;  but 
how  he  came  to  omit  ff^  I  cannot  imagine, 

LXXXVI, 

Speed's  History,  vol.  VH.  c,  9.  gives  us  the 
epitaph  of  Ethelbert  the  Brst  Christian  King  of 
Kent,  as  it  was  reported  to  have  been  formerly 
read  upon  his  tomb  at  Canterbiuy,  It  run3 
thus : 

•    Rex  Ethelhertus  Mc  clauditur  in  Poliandro, 
Fana  pians  Christo  meat  absqne  meandro. 
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Tlie  second  verse  is  too  short ;  and  I  suppose 
should  be  read  as  in  Weever,  p.  241,  and  in 
preface;  and  in  WiUis's  Mitred  Abbies,  I.  42: 

Fana  plans  certe  (or  eertusjy  Christ o  meat  absqtie 
meandro. 

and  both  of  them  are  faulty  in  quantity ;  but  that 
must  be  imputed  to  the  ignorance  and  usage  of 
the  times.  Q.  if  not  composed  since  the  Con- 
quest; seeSomner^  p.  123, 

LXXXVII. 

A  person  in  Staffoi*dshire,  that  was  no  sports- 
m'an^  went  into  the  fields,  and  his  dog  pointed, 
and  he  saw  something  brown  on  the  gix)und; 
he  went  home  a  quarter  of  a  mile  for  h  s  gun, 
and  on  his  return  he  found  the  dog  still  pointing, 
imd  the  same  brown  object ;  on  which  he  shot  at 
it,  and  killed  thirteen  partridges,  two  old  ones 
'  and  eleven  young  ones. ,  This  was  in  Septeipber 
176^. 

LXXXVIIL 
Wynken  de  Worde,  in  his  book  of  Kerving, 
printed  in  1508,  has  given  us  the  proper  terihs 
of  the  art,  as  here  follows,  from  Mr,  Ames's  ac- 
count of  that  book,  p.  90 ; 
Breke  that  Dere. 
Lesche  that  Brawn  ^ 

'  As  the  Roll  of  Br^wn  is  tied  with  a  tape  or  fillet,  to  lesche 
it  seems  to  mean  to  loosen  it,  from  the  French  looker^  or 
iascher^  as  formerly  it  w$i9  writJw, 
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Rere  that  Goose. 
Lyste  that  Swanne. 
Sauce  that  Capon. 
Spoyle  that  Heiu 
Fruche  that  Chekyn  K 
Unbrace  that  Malarde. 
Unlace  that  Conye  ^.  . 

Dysmembre  that  Heron. 
Dysplaye  that  Crane  ^. 
Dysfygure  that  Peacocke. 
Unjoynt  that  Bytture  K 
Untache  that  Curlewe. 
Alaye  that  Felande  ^. 
Wynge  that  Partryche. 
W)mge  that  Quayle. 
M)nice  that  Plover. 
Thye  that  Pygyon. 
Border  that  Pasty. 
Thye  that  Woodcocke. 
Thye  all  maner  Small  Birdes^. 
Tymbre  that  fyre. 
Tyere  that  Egge. 

•  Perhaps  the  French  froiser,  to  break  in  pieces.  See  Cot- 
graye. 

'  As  the  rabbity  if  any  thing  be  put  in  its  beOy^  is  sewed 
in  that  part^  to  unlace  may  mean,  toeut  the  threads. 

^  The  Crane  formerly  entered  our  sumptuous  feasts.  See 
Century  I.  No.  3> 

^  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Kttem. 

*  Read  Fesande, 

»  See  before.  No.  76,  p.  215. 
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Chynne  that  Samon. 

Strynge  that  Lampreye. 

Splat  that  Pyke. 
'  Sauce  that  Place. 

Sauce  that  Tenche. 

Splaye  that  Breme  ^. 

Syde  thaat  Haddock. 

Tuske  that  Barbell. 

Culpon  that  Troute  K 

Fyne  that  Cheven. 

Trassene  that  Ele. 

Trance  that  Sturgeon  ^^. 

Undertraunche  that  Purpos  ". 

Tayn^e  that  Crabbe  ^^, 

Barbe  that  Lopster. 

•This  Work,  you  observe,  was  printed  in  }503# 

in  Henry  the  Seventh's  time ;  and  consequently 

'  no  notice  \s  takm  of  the  Turkey  or  th^^Carp, 

which,  according  to  an  old  rhyme,  did  not  enter 

England  till  the  next  reign  : 

Turkeys,  Carps,  Hops,  PickareU  and  Bere, 

Came  into  England  all  in  a  yere. 

But  how  is  it  then  that  the  Pyke  is  here  nien- 

tioned?     This  does  not  consist  with  the  saiil 

rhyme.  T 

'  i.  e.  Displaye,  as  before. 
^    ^  Ttcm  the  Prench  coiipen.    See  Golgraflre.  j  ^ 

••  Trance  from  die  French  trancher ;   heac^  undertraunche 

"  See  note  ^\  But  it  seems  very  straii^  the  Fbrpolse  ^Qu)d 
})e  an  eatable. 

**  From  the  French  entamer.  / 
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LXXXIX 

Alexander  Hamilton  (vol.  II.  p.  26)  calls 
Bengal  an  earthly  Paradise :  but  I  cannot  con- 
ceive why,  considering  the  excessive  heats  and 
tlie  violent  rains  they  have  there  at  certain  sea- 
sons. And  see  the  author  himself^  p.  7. 

xc. 

The  late  Dr.  Taylor,  residential^  of  St.  PauFs, 
who  died  April  4,  17663  as  he  was  a  most  excel- 
lent Grecian,  put  upon  a  silver  cup : 

I  hate  a  guest  that  remembers  all  that  passes^ 
And  on  another,  a  tumbler  for  malt  liquor: 

To  Ceres  the  furnisher  of  wine. 
And  on  his  tobacco-box,  a  fine  one  of  silver : 

I  waste  whilst  I  give  you  pleasure. 

An  acquaintance  of  his,  observing  this,  said  to 
him  one  day,  "  Doctor,  you  are  so  fond  of  your 
Greek)  you  put  me  in  mind  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Strafford,  who,  after  he  was  made  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  put  the  Garter  on  all  his  shovels,  wheel- 
barrows, and  pick-axes  ;'*  and  the  Doctor  was 
Vastly  pleased  with  his  remark. 
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XCL 

William  Tunstall,  whom  I  knew,  was  of  the 
family  of  WayclifFe;  he  was  a  sportsman,  the 
first  that  shot  flying  in  Derbyshire,  and  a  bon 
Companion,  being  a  person  of  much  wit  and 
humour,  and  one  that  could  make  and  sing  a 
good  song.  He  was  Paymaster-general,  and 
Quartermaster-general  of  the  Rebel  army  at  Pres- 
ton, where  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  1715.  (Paten, 
V.  144')  He  composed-  several  small  pieces 
whilst  he  was  prisoner  in  the  Marshalsea,  which 
were  dispersed  and  sold  amongst  his  friends,  to 
raise  a  little  money  for  him.  He  translated  also 
when  in  prison  St.  Cyprian's  Discourse  to  Dona- 
tus. — A  lady  sent  him  a  dozen  shirts,  promising 
as  many  handkerchiefs  and  cravats  in  due  time  : 
Will  returned  his  compliments^  and  said  he 
should  be  obliged  to  her  for  the  handkerchiefs ; 
but  as  to  the  neckcloths,  the  Government,  he 
apprehended,  intended  to  provide  for  hini  in 
that. — Amongst  other  methods  used  by  his  friends 
for  procuring  him  money,  one  was,  for  a  person 
to  take  his  gold  repeating  watch,  and  to  make  a 
raffle,  giving  out  afterwards  it  was  won  by  some 
nameless  gentleman  of  Northumberland.  In  a 
while  after  the  watch  was  again  offered  to  a  new 
set  of  acquaintance. — Secretary  Cra^s  often  visited 
him^  to  try  to  ge^  something  out  of  himj  an4 
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Will  was  always  in  good  humour  with  him  and 
jocular,  but  would  never  tell  him  any  thing. 
His  enlargement  was  at  last  procured  by  the 
Duke  of  Kingston  and  the  Carl  of  Macclesfield, 
when  he  came  and  lived  much  among  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire ;  and 
dying  at  last  at  Mansfield- Woodhouse  was  there 
buried,  in  1728,  with  this  inscription : 

GVLIELMVS   TVNSTALL, 

qnem  neque  pauperies,  neque  mcmy  neque 

vincula  terrent : 

qui, 

antiqua  prosi^ia,  s^ 

rebus  modicis,   natus; 

suaB  conscientiae  integritatem,  ct 

femilia^  exulantis  fortunam  sequutus ; 

apud  Prestonam  captivus, 

et  ad  mortem  damnatus ; 

Begis  Georgii  dementia  vitd  donatus, 

ad  senectutem  pervenit 

honorabilem,  amabilem,  festivam« 

Obiit,  amicis  semper  lugendus, 

3^0  Non,  Apr.  1728. 

[Put  up  by  Mr.  Tunstal  of  Burton  Constable.] 

XCIL 

Bishop  Hutchinson,  in  hi^  Defence  of  ^the  ah»- 
Jlieat  Historians  (p.  36),  is  guilty  of  a  strai^ 
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anachronism,    when    he    reckons    Abp.   Usher 
and  Sir  Williath  Dugdale  as  flourishing  about 
the   reign  of   Queen  EHzabeth.      This    author 
again  (p.  50)  says,  ^^  I  will  quote  again  the  xth 
chapter  of  Genesis  and  the  2nd  verse,  and  the 
1  st  chapter  of  the  1  st  book  of  Chronicles  and  the 
5th  verse ;"  neither  of  which  have  been  quoted 
before.     This  shews  the  Defence  to  have  been 
no  accurate,  but  rather  a  superficial  work ;  and 
yet  it  was  not  a  posthumous  one,    as  I   once 
thought,  for  the  date  (p.  103)  is  1734>  the  very 
year  when  it  was  printed ;  unless  that  be  altered, 
ex  propositOj  in  order  to  deceive  us   [the  piece, 
however,  is  well  worth  reading] .  I  think  it  was  ; 
for  it  was  probably  written  about  1719^  when  the 
Second  edition  of  Camden  s  Britannia  came  out ; 
jeep.  161. 

XCIIL 
Bishop  Hutchinson  (p.  134)    calls  Abp.  An- 
selm  an  Italian;    but  Godwin  sa^s,    he  was  a 
Burgundian.  * 

XCIV. 

Mr.  Atnes  telk  us,  Caxtori's  first  book  printed 
in  English  was,  ^^  The  Reciiyel  of  the  Historyes 
of  Troy,  A.  D.  1471."  But  for  a  specimen  of  the 
letter  he  gives  us  the  title  of  a  French  book,  and 
of  one  T\ot  printed  by  Caxtou/;  but  seep.  2,  where 
this  is  explained,  viz.  the  Recuyel  was  in  the 
same  letter  with  that  French  book,  which  was  in 
his  own  possession. 
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xcv. 

Georgip  Antoniotto  lyAdumi  was  of  a  noble 
famfly  in  the  Milanese^  of  which  there  were  seve- 
ral branches ;  he  had  a  good  education,  and  was 
)a  person  every  way  highly  accomplished :  he  was 
tall,  strong,  genteel,  and  polite;  and  in  his^ 
younger  years  excellent  in  dancing,  fencing,  and 

ft 

riditig  the  great  horse :  he  w^as  acquainted  like- 
tdsiB  WitH  the  modern  languages,  and  the  Latin 
tongue,  had  some  knowledge  in  the  mathematics, 
and  had  particularly  studied  fortification;  but 
what  he  most  excelled  in  was  music,  which, 
after  he  left  Italy,  he  professed,  in  order  to  bis 
subsistence.  He  took  part  with  the  Spanish 
interest  at  IMilan,  in  opposition  to  the  Austrians, 
which  in  the  event  was  the  ruin  of  his  affairs 
there ;  for,  as  the  Austrians  prevailed,  they  seized 
his  estates,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  his  countryt 
He  then  became  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  service, 
and  was  sixteen  times  engaged,  but  was  so  for- 
tunate ai  never  to  receive  a  vfound.  On  his 
quitting  the  army,  he  made  use  of  his  knowledge 
in  the  art^,  which  iie  had  acquired  in  his  youth 
as  a  gentleman,  and  taught,  as  I  remember,  at 
Geneva.  And  as  he  proceeded  to  perfect  himself 
in  music,  he  from  thence  frequented  most  of  the 
courts  in  Europe,  Vienna,  Paris,  Madrid^  and 
Lisbon.  At  Paris  he  married  a  person  of  the 
nanje  of  Percival,  by  whom  he  had  several  c^^^ 


dfen ;  but  they  all  died  young,  and  his  wife  left 
him  a  widdWer.     It  was  at  Paris  also  that  he  got 
a  hurt  in  his  hand  with  a  sword,  which  obKged 
him  to  lay  aside  the  vioKn,  and  to  take  to  the 
violoncello  I  and  on  this  instrument  he  practised 
to  the  last.     When  Farinello  removed  from  Lon- 
don to  IVjIadrid^  Signior  Antoniotto  was  the  per- 
son that  negotiated  the  sffadx,  as  he  told  me^  fqj: 
the  Queen  of  Sp^in.     He  was  esteemed  at  Li;8r 
bon  the  be^t  player  at  chess  in  the  countiy ;  janfil 
I  have  heard  him  .  relate  his  engaging  wi^  ;thp 
King's  brother  for  a  great  stake.     He  was  i^eyerM 
times  in  England ;  and  the  last  time  he  was  v^jiy 
old,  and  lodged  at  my  house  at  Whittingtjqn  for 
some  months.    At  this  time  he  employed  ;hiwsfjjf 
in  '  that  musical  work  to  be  mentioned  bpl?fff» 
This  gentleman  was  a  Papist;  but  no  bigot;  for 
I  do  not  remember  his  going  to  mass,  or  to  con- 
fession; for  he  used  to  say  he  confessed  his  sins 
to  God.     At  last  he  left  England,  and  died  tft 
Calais  in  1766,  but  whether  in  hi?  way  to  Paris^ 
or  in  his  return iirctoi Ihence,  I  am  not  cfertain; 
however,  he  was  then  'about  86  yteni.orege.  1 "  — 
^^  L'Arte  ArmoHtica,  or  a  treatise  oti  Ihe  coiifr 
**  poi»tion  of  Musidk,  in  thi^ee  books/  with  aii  iVfc 
^^  troduction  on  the  History  and  Progitess  of  Mu- 
«^  sick,  from  the  beginning  to  this  tnfae;  \vritten 
^^  in  Italian  by  Gio^-gio  -^ntoniotto,  and  trans- 
^^  lated  into  English,"  Lpndon,  17 6f)y  3;4rbls.  fol. 
At  his    request  I  translated    the    intro^uctioiu 
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This  work  i$  generally  well  sppken  of,  by  those 
whq  arq  capable  qf  reading  ift,  and  particularly 
by  Dr,  Campbell,  in  the  Monthly  Review,  vol. 
XXIV.  p.  293 --^In  my  copy  the  errata  are 
corrected  by  his  own  hapd* 

XCVI. 

Mr-  Drake  tells  us,  (Eborac.  p.  370.)  Charlo- 
m^igne  "  took  the  name  of  Greaty  not  from  his 
conquests,  but  for  being  made  greats  in  all  arts 
and  learning,  by  his  tutor's  instructions  y  and  for 
this  he  cites  Fuller's  Worthies.  But  this  author's 
words  in  York  (p.  227)  do  not  amount  to  this, 
for  he  assigns  not  that  as  the  cause  ;•  but  only 
observes,  **  Charles  owed  unto  him  the  best  part: 
of  his  title,  the  Great,  being  made  great  in  arts 
and  learning  by  his  instructions." 

XCVII. 
Mr-  Drake  (p.  371)  says,  Malmesbury  gives 
4>lQuin  tbi^  character :  '^  Erat  enim  omnium  An^ 
glorumi  quos  qmdem  legerim,  docti$sinms ;"  but 
t^^ere  is  a  considerable  abatemeiit  of  this  in  Mal^ 
mesbury,  p.  24j  where  it  stands  thus,  ^^  Erat 
enim  (mnfum  Anghrum,  quos  qmdem  legerim, 
post  hea^yffn  Aldelnfmm  et  B^dam,  doctissimus.^ 
Fuller,  it  is  true,  (p.  227)  observes,  that  in  the 
judgments  of  sopie  he  wa9  placed  higher.  ^ 

Xcviii, 

"  Sir  T.  W.  writes,  they  are  the  words  of  Mr. 
Ihake  (p.  371^)  that  Alcuin  gained  much  honour 
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by  his  opposition  to  the  Canons  of  the  Nicene 
Council^  wherein  the  superstitious  adoration  dF 
Images  are  enjoined ;  but  from  whom  he  quotes 
I  know  not.**  This  is  Sijf  ThonMis  Widdington, 
who  had  in  his  eye  the  writings  of  Alcuin,  one  of 
which  was,  "  De  Adoratime  Irnaginum  T  or,  as 
Bale^has  it,  *'  Contra  Fenerationem  Lnaginum,^ 
lib.  L  Tanner,  BibL  p.  21;  whom  see  also  p.  22. 

XCIX. 

Mr.  Drake  speaks  of  the  Bishop  of  Whitehaven 
as  subject  to  the  Metropolitan  of  York  (see  his 
Bbbrac.  p'.  408) ;  but  there  never  was  an  Episcopal 
See  at  Whitehaven ;  and  the  place  intended  was 
Whiteni)  or  Candida  Casa,  in  Galloway;  see 
Anglia  Sacra,  voL  IL  p.  235. 

Beatus  Rhenaims^  speaking  of  Marcus  Musurus, 
in  an  epistle  of  his>  says^  ^^  Nihil  erat  tarn  re- 
conditum  quod  non  aperiret,  nee  tarn  invohUum 
qiiod  non  expediret  Musurus  verd  musarum  cus^ 
tos  et  antistess'  Dr.  Hody,  de  Graecis  illustribus, 
p.  304;  where  hy  musarum  custos,  he  alludes 
to  the  import  of  the  name  of  that  &motts  Gireeli^ 
MusuFQs,  signifying  mu$0wii,  (^tos. 
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(J  T  clavis  port  am,  sic  pandit  epistola  pectus, 
,  Clauditur  hcec  cerd,  clauditur  ilia  serd. 

This  epigmm,  which  we  have  at  the  end  of  James 
Howel's  Letters,  and  I  suppose  is  his  own,  is  not 
a  good  one ;  for  cerd  here  ought  to  relate  to 
pectus,  as  setd  does  to  portam ;  whereas  it  evi- 
dently relates-  to  epistola,  that  being  closed  with 
wax. 

IL 

That  there  were  femafe  Druids,  appears  from 
various  aiithors ;  but '  nobody  ever  heard  of  an 
Archdihiidess,  till  Dr.  Stukeley  gave  that  ridi- 
culous appellation  to  her  present  Royat  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales  [17&6.]  See  his  Palseo- 
graphia  Sacra. 

TTheV  Doctot*  labours  under  a  faFse'  notion 
concerning  the  .Druididat-  instituition  jri  another 
respect,  he  styles  the  Princess  Archdruidess  of 
Kew,  intimating  there  were  severalArchdruidesses 
at  a  time  presiding  over  particular  districts ; 
whereas,  according  to  the  best  accounts^  there 
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was  but  one  Archdruid  at  once^  who  presided 
over  the  whole  Nation.    Rowland's  Mona,  p.  64. 

III, 

■ 

--Mr.  Edward  Lhuyd,  speaking  of  a  British 
Remain  in  Mr.  Rowland's  Mona,  p.  534,  says, 
^  I  have  sent  it  to  one  Mr.  ...  *  .  a  Shropshire 
"Welshman,  and  a  famous  linguist  and  critic ;  but 
he  returned  me  such  an  interpretation  as  I  shall 
not  now  trouble  you  withal."  The  person  here 
intended  was  Mr.  William  Baxter,  I  imagine, 
who  was  a  correspondent  of  Mr.  Lhuyd's,  and 
aniwers  perfectly  to  the  description  here  given  of 
him ;  particularly,  he  was  full  of  whims  and 
chimeras,  and  might  send  Mr.  Lhuyd  the  wild 
interpretation  he  mentions,  which  he  tells  us,  in 
the  next  page,  was  surprizing. 

Mr.  Edward  Lhuyd  w^  intimate  with  Mr. 
Wanley ;  but  differed  frpni  him  in  opinion  about 
the  ahtient  letters  used  in  this, Jsland ;  Wanley 
esteeming  them  Saxon,  and  that  the  Britons  had 
tl^iem  from  them ;  Lhuyd,  on  the  contrary,  as- 
serted them  to  be  British,  and  that  the  Saxons 
had  them  from  the  Britons.     Lhuyd,  therefore, 
to  avoid  offending  his  friend  Wanley,  wrote  a 
preface  to  the  Archaeologia,  wherein  this  matter 
is  touched  in  the  Welsh  tongue.     This  preface, 
however,   was  afterwards  printed  in  an  octavo 
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volume,  intituled,  "  Malcolm*s  Collections  :'*  as 
also  in  Mr.  Lewis's  History  of  Britain;  where  it 
is  translated^  as  I  take  it,  by  Moses  Williams. 

V. 

In  Malcolm's  Essay  on  the  Antiquities  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  p.  87.  f^.  Magnus  in  the 
Comp.  Fbcalh  means.  See  the  word  magnus  in 
Edward  Lhuyd's  Comparative  Vocabulary. 

P.  89.  To  the  Chevalier  R ^y,  means  the 

Chevalier  Ramsay,  who,  I  think,  had  some  ho- 
nour conferred  on  him  at  Oxford. 

P.  iig.  "Others  in  other  parts  of  tlie  world, 
and  particularly  in  this  same  island,  are  said^to 
have  acted  the  like  part  [in  destroying  old  aji- 
thors],  and,  by  so  doing,  have  deprived  us  of 
some  valuable  monuments."  He  seems  to  mean 
Polydore  Vergil. 

P.  122.  The  E.  of means.  Earl  of  Hay; 

for  see  p.  160. 

P.  134.  Edward  Lhuyd's  Adversaria  Posthuma 

are  cited ;  and  these  are  printed  at  the  end  of 
Baxter's  Glossary. . 

VL 

[Sent  to  Mr.  Josiah  Beckwith  2ath  Oct.  1781.] 

The  title  of  a  Roll  39  Edward  III.  as  given 
by  Edward  Goodwin,  clerk,  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  17  64,  p.  3^9^  runs  thus: 

*^  De  officio  est  anno  tricesimo  nono  Edwardi 
Tertii  post  mortem  T.  Domini  de  Fournyvale. 
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^^  Com.  Ehor.  Cajstrum  et  Dominium  de  Shef- 
Jfetd^  cum  memhris  et  pertinentibus  suis  in  com. 
Ehor.  tenentur  de  Domino  Rege  in  capite  ut  <fc 
Corona  per  homagium  et  Jidelitafemy  et  pet 
bonum  unum  feodum  militis,  ^t  per  servitium 
reddendo  Domino  Regi  et  hei^dihus  suis  per 
annum  duos  lepores  albos  in  festo  nativitatis 
Sancti  Johannis  Baptistes,  &c.^ 

I  suppose  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  for 
his  Grace  of  Norfolk,  thepresent  owner  of  this' 
•castle  ajid  manor,  to  procure  annually  two  tvhite 
hares  in  this  kingdom ;  and  therefore  there  must 
be,  at  first  sight,  some  niistake  there.  Btrt  I 
have  seen  the  original,  whence  Mr.  Goodwin 
transcribed  this,,  and  from  thence  shall  here  give 
it,  as  I  read  it ;  for  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  transcript 
'  no  sense  can  possibly  be  made. 

"  De  officio  Esc.  Anno  xxxix^^  Edwardi  YerlU 
post  mortem  T.  Domini  de  Fournyvctle. 

^^  Conu  Ebor.  CastrWm  et  Dominium  de  Shef- 
Jeldy  cum  memhris  et  pertin.  \ji.  e.  perthtentiisj^ 
suis  in  com.  Bihar,  tenentur  de  Domino  Rege  in 
capite  ut  de  Corond  per  homagium  et  Jidelitaiem 
et  per  servicium  unius  feod.  milit.  \i.  ^.  milt" 
taiisi  et  per  servicium  reddend.  Domino  Regi 
et  heredihus  stds  per  annum  duos  lefar^  [i.  «. 
leporarios']  albos  in  Jesto  Nativitatis  Sti.  Jo* 
bannis  Baptist e.'^ 

N.  B.  It  stands  now  kp'or^ ;  but  it  has  beea 
x^orrected  so  by  some  ignorant  person,  for  oai- 
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ginalljr  it  was  lefar\  which  meaR9  leporarios^ 
greyhounds,  white  dogs  of  which  sort  could  easily 
be' obtained ;  and' it  was  the  custom  in  tenures  tcK 
present  such  things  as  Hawks^  Falcons,  Dogs, 
Spurs,  &c.  Sir  James  Ware,  II.  p.  167. 

Note  also,  that  in  reading  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  manor,  he  commits  the  following 
mistakes : 

Orputes,    in  MS.  Erputes. 
Osgethorp,  Orgesthorp. 

Skynnthorp,  Skynnerthorpi 

Bilhagh,  Eilhagh  ;  but  qu. 

Northinley,  Northumley. 

Brynsford,  Biymsford. 

Note  also,  that  after  Stanyngton  Morwood,  there 
is  a  mark  in  the  original  of  some  village  being 
omitted. 

VII. 

Anthony  Wood's  account  of  Gentian  He  wet, 
Ath.  Ox.  I.  col.  65,  is  very  thin  and  meager; 
he  only  telling  us,  he  was  some  time  a  student  in 
Oxon,  and  translated  from  Greek  into  Enghsb 
Xenophoris  Treatise  of  an  Household.  It  is 
very  particular  he  should  translate  into  English, 
for  he  was  a  Frenchman  of  Orleans,  and  after- 
guards Canon  of  Rheims,  and  translated  the 
Upolpsifjixocy  JluiioiyMyogj  and  Xr^iMicleig  of  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus  into  Latin.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grace. 
V.  p.  lop. 
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VIII. 

Francis  Russel,  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  was  un- 
fortunately killed  by  his  horse  in  March  17^7. 
The  horse,  tifed  with  the  chace,  taking  a  smali 
leap,  fell ;  and  the  Marquis  was  thrown,  and  the 
horse  in  rising  trod  upon  his  head,  and  he  died 
in  a  few  days.  Pr.  John  Cradock,  Bishop  of 
Kilmore,  who  was  then  in  London,  wrote  a  cha** 
racter  of  him,  but  without  either  his  or  the  Mar- 
quis's  name,  and  printed  it  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
to  be  distributed  among-st  his  friends. 

IX. 

John  Toland  affected  to  be  thou^it  a  m^n  of 
great  temper  and  moderation,  candour  and  bene- 
volence. He  wa^  taken  ill  in  London,  arid  the 
physician  happened  to  miss  his  case ;  upon  which 
he  went  into  the  cmmtry  full  of  wrath  and  indig- 
nation; and,  in  a  fit  of  disgust,  wrote  that  piece 
he  intitules  ^^  Physic  without  Physicians,"  (whiciiy 
I  believe,  was  the  last  of  his  performances), 
wherein  he  abuses  the  whol^  Faculty.  A  wonder- 
ful token  of  philosophical  dispassionataaess ! 

Virgilius  Bishop  of  Saltzburg,  figtmous  for 
broaching  the  notion  of  the  Antipodes,  and  his 
troubles  on  that  head,  was  csiWedSolivagug  hf 
8(une ;  and,  as  it  is  added^  from  his  love  of  soli- 
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tude,  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  the  usttial 
meaning  of  the  word ;  but  query,  whether  as  this 
tenet  concerning  the  Antipodes,  was  so  singular  at 
that  time,  it  may  not  allude  to  that,  meaning 
that  he  travelled  round  the  world  with  the  sun ; 
the  world  seeAas  to  be  susceptible  of  that  sense* 

XI. 

Mr.  Clarke,  Connexion  of  Coins,  p.  222,  says, 
^^  a  ven/  learned  friend  had  informed  him  of 
'^vQiiYiv  being  used  in  the  sense  there  in  question 
by  other  Classicks.**  I  presume  he  means  the  late 
Dr.  John  Taylor,  LL.  D.  Residentiary  of  St. 
Paul's,  who  was  countryman  and  intimate  with 
Mr.  Clarke. 

XII. 

Mr.  Ames  tells  us,  p.  468,  that  ^^  Mr.  Heame 
is  to  be  corrected/'  concerning  a  book  printed  at 
Tavistock  in  Devonshire.  The  place  intended  is 
in  Heame's  edition  of  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
p.  707,  seq. 

XIII. 

There  is  very  httle  connexion  between  the 
Oriental  and  Septentrional  languages:  and  yet, 
what  is  very  remarkable,  some  of  our  learned, 
Saxons  have  been  great  Orientalists :  as  Abraham 
Whelock,  William  Elstob,  Dr.  David  Wilkins, 
Abp.  Usher. 
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XIV. 

The  person  intended  by  George  Ballard^  in  hi« 
MS  Preface  to  the  Saxon  Orosius,  p.  42,  by  the 
description  of  *^a  learned,  ingenious,  and  indus- 
triousyoung  gentleman  of  Queen's  College,  Oxon," 
who  had  h^gun  a  transcript  of  Francis  Jlinius^s 
Dictionaries,  with  a  design  of  publishing  them, 
js  Edward  Rowe^  Mores,  Esq,  F.  A.  S. 

XV. 

Mrs.  Elstob  says,  in  her  preface  to  the  Saxoii 
Jlomily,  p.  vi.  she  had  "  accidentally  met  with 
^  specimen  of  King  Alfred's  version  of  Orosius 
into  Saxon,  .designed  to  be  published  by  a  near 
relation  and  friend.*'  This  was  her  brother  Wil- 
liam,  whose  transcript  intended  for  the  press*  I 
am  possessed  of;  see  also  Mr.  George  Bollard's 
preface  to  his  transcript,  p.  47. 

XVI.  V 

The  Saxon  engraved  under  the  picture  of  St. 
Gregory  in  Mrs.  Elstob's  Saxon  Homily,  are 
taken  from  the  Homily  p.  29. 

xvn. 

The  learned  Dr.  Hickes  was  bom  at  Kirkby 
Wiske,  in  the  county  of  York,  North-Riding; 
the  same  place  which  before  had  given  birth  to 
Roger  Ascham ;  (Wood,  Ath .  H  /  coL  1 00 1 ) ;  and 

*  Afterwards  published  by  the  Hon.  Daines  BarringtoiEU 
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to  this  circumstance  Mrs.  Elstob  alludes  in  her 
learned  preface  to  the  .Saxon  Homily,  p.  viii. 

XVIII. 

The  following  words  in  Mrs.  Elstob's  preface 
to  Saxon  Homily,  p.  li.  want  explaining:  "It 
«woul#be  tedious  to  trouble  the  Reader  with  any 
more  [instances  of  the  pure  state  of  the  Saxon 
church],  having  run  the  preface  out  to  so  great 
a  length,  and  hoping  hereafter  that  I  may  be 
able  to  give  somewhat  more  of  this  kind  to  the 
publick,  as  I  shall  find  more  leisure,  and  that  it 
is  not  refused  encouragement.'*  She  was  then 
devising  an  Homilarium,  viz.  a  volume  of  the 
Saxon  Homilies  of  Abp.  ^Ifric,  of  which  design 
Hickes,  in  the  dedication  to  volume  I.  of  his  Ser- 
mons,  has  given  a  full  account. 

XIX. 

Caxton*s  ^^  Mirrour  of  the  WorlJ*  is  trans- 
lated  from  the  French  ;  and  we  learn,  both  from 
the  Proeme  and  Lib.  iii.  c.  IQ.  that  the  French 
bpok  .was  rendered  from  a  Latin  origins^,  ia 
1245-6-  but  now  my  friends  Lewis  and  Ames, 
who  both  of  them  describe  the  book,  do  not  tell 
us  who  the  L^tin  author  was ;  and  I  believe  it  is 
difficult  at  this  day  to  discover  him.  There  arc 
several  pieces,  both  printed  and  in  MS.  with  the 
l^tle  p^  Im^go  Mundii  and  Speculum  Mundi  ;  see 
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Catalogue  MSS.  AngL  and   Censura  Opp*  SU. 
Aiiselmt;  perhaps  Honorius  Aagu^todwiensis. 

Dr.  Percy,  Editor  of  the  ReHques  of  Antient 
English  Poetry,  in  his  second  edition,  has  en- 
larged the  first  Essay  on  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  Minstrels  among  the  Saxons  ;  the  occasion 
of  which  was  this:  I  started  some  objections 
against  this  essay  as  it  stood  in  the  first  edition^ 
in  a  memoir,  read  at  the  Antiquarian  Society. 
He  has  now  reviewed  the  subject,  and  replied  to 
all  the  objections,  in  a  polite  manner  ;^ncl  I 
profess  myself  well  satisfied.  However^^  I  am  not 
sorry  the  memoir  was  penned,  because  it  has 
given  him  cause  fo  re-consider  the  matter,  an4 
thereby  to  render  his  Essay  the  more  complete^ 

XXI. 

Mr,  Valentine 'Green,  in  his  Survey  of  the  City 
of  Worcester,  p.  127,  caU$  Adrian  VI.  who  suc- 
ceeded Lieo  X.  in  the  Papacy,  an  Englishman ; 
whiereas  he  was  an  Hollander,  He  confounds  him 
with  Adrian  IV.  who  was  indeed  an  Englishman. 
There  is  another  unaccountable  passage,  p.  34, 
^^  The  precious  metals  on  St.  Wulstan's  shrine, 
which  probably  was  saved  from  the  fire,  were 
incited  down  in  1216,  to  make  up  the  contribu- 
tion  of  three  hundred  marks,  which  King  Ste- 
phen's troops  at  that    time  imposed   upon  the 


Convent.''  Stephen  had  been  long  %hcI,  and 
King  John  is  the  person  intended  ;  seep.  igS.  So 
again,  p.  87,  he  sj^aks  of  Eton  College,  Oxford. 

XXII. 

Mrs.  Elstob,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Saxon 
Homily,  p.  42,  gives  us  a  long  passage  in  English 
from  John  Leland.  The  original  lies  in  liis  book 
de  Scriptovihus  ;  see  Sprottus. 

XXIIL 

Joannes  Robinus,  a  great  Botanist,  and  Keeper 

of  the  Garden  Royal,  has  tliis  distich  under  his 

print :     # 

Omnes  herhas  novi 

€tuot  tulit  Hespenduniy  mundi  quotfertilis  hortits 

'Herlfarum  species  m^it,  hie  unus  eas. 

Vigneul-Marville,  Melanges  d'Histoire,  &c. 
I-  P*  25s,  from  whom  I  have  this,  takes  no  notice 
of  the  anagram  ;  but  if  you  write  the  name  Johan- 
nes Robinus,  it  will  include  the  letters  contained 
in  omnis  herhas  novi :  for  so  it  should  be  written, 
and  not  omnes :  only  it  may  be  observed,  that 
seme  liberty  is  used  in  these  fancies  ;  as  m  for  w, 
and  V  for  w. 

XXIV. 

V 

Vigneul-Mai-ville  has  been  very  free  in  noting 
the  TS'ayG^jocij.oclos.  of  great  men;  but  he  is, not 
Exempt  ^limself  from  the  like  oversights.    III. 


p.  165,  he  cites  the  ivbtds  nonuin:  prenUOUriir 
ammm  IVom  Ovid ;  whereas  they  occur  iii  Horace, 
A.  P,  388.  So  p.  225,  he  cites  Isaac  Vossius  m^ 
tlie  author  of  the  books  oil  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Historians,  whereas  they  are  the  productions  of 
Ger.  John  Vossius  hi«  father.  So  p.  268,  he  cites 
celeremqjie ;  whereas,  in  the  original,  it  is  votu- 
cremque ;  and  I.  p.  3,  he  esteems  Galien  a  Latin' 
Physician. 

XXV.  y     i 

The  lEH  at  the  head  of  Dr.  Laurence  Hum- 
phrey's Letter  to  Abp.  Parker  (Sttype's  Memo- 
rials of  Abp.  Cranmer,  p.  393)  signifies  lehovah^ 
it  being  customary  for  the  Gospellers,  of  whom 
Dr.  Humphrey  was  one,  to  prefix  the  like  words 
to  their  epistles.  Hence,  Richard  Gybson  placed 
Emanuel  at  the  top  of  his  papers  in  Strype's 
Memor.  JSccles.  vol.  HL  p.  402,  seq.;  and  Dr. 
Humphrey  begins  his  letter  above  with  saying, 
^'  My  humble  commendations  presupposed  in  the 
Lordr 

XXVL  . 

,  Few  of  the  animals  are  cannibals,  so  as  to  prey 
iip6n. their  own  species.  It  is  a  common  obser- 
vation, that  dog  will  not  eat  dog;  and  Shak- 
speare  makes  it  one  of  the  prodigies  on  the  mur- 
der of  Ring  Duncan,  that  his  horses  eat  each  other, 
Macbeth,  act  H.  sc.  vi.  However,  there  are  in- 
stances of.  tbeir  devouring  one  another,  as  the  sow 
and  the  rf^bit  eating  their  ovfn  young ;  the  great 

U 
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pikei  gwMlovfing  smaller  on?s ;  and  I  have  myself- 
l^noy^n  two  i»st^oe3  pf  OHce  oai^ht  in  a  trap  and 
e^ten  about  the  shpuld^r^  by  other  mice ;  the 
dire  eff^tst  of  hu)ig€r  extreme,  maksttada fames. 

XXVII. 

.  Volcatius  Sedigitus^  an  antieni  Roman  author^ 
vfrote  thirteen  verses  on  th^  Latin  comedians; 
and,  as  the  Romans  were  not  shy  in  expressing 
blemishes  and  personal  infirinities  in  their  names 
(Sigon.de  Norn.  Rom.  p.  365),  either  he,  I  pre- 
sume, or  some  of  his  ancestors,  was  called  Sedi- 
gituSf  from  his  having  six  fingers  on  one  or  botli. 
of  his  hands.  We  find  other  instances  of  the. 
like  uqnatural  redundancy ;  see  2  Sam.  xxi.  20. 
and  Bishop  Patrick  on  the  place. 

XXVIII. 

Tlie  Hebrew  language  does  not  abound  with 
epithets ;  the  hozvling  wilderness^  however,  Deut. 
xxxii.  18.  is  both  bold  and  characteristic;  it 
could  not  be  admitted  in  the  Wei^t,  even  in  the 
largest  forests  ;  but  in  the  East,  wolves,  chiacals, 
lions,  and  leopards,  make  a  most  hideous  noise 
in  the  night.  The  lions  in  Chaldaea  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous  (Dan,  vii.  5.  Thevenot,  II. 
P-  57^  ^^^0  ;  and  in  Judaea  (Percy  on  Sojomoii's 
Song,  p.  72) :  and  night  is  the  time  that  they  are 
roaring  and  rambling  after  their  prey  (Ps.  civ.  20), 
and  hence  it  is  that  we  read  of  evening  ivolvesy 


Habb.  ii  8.  Z^ph.  iii.  3.  Jer.  v.  0.  Green  pas^ 
tures  (Ps.  xxiii.  2)  is  another  very  significant 
ejMthet :  Judaea  is  a  dry  and  scorched  country, 
so  that  their  pastures  are  not  often  green,  except 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  as  it  follows  here,  *^  and 
I^id  me  forth  beside  the  maters  of  comfort.*' 

XXIX. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Fielding^s  famt)us  history 
of  Jonathan  Wild,  which  possibly  may  s6on 
become  unintelligible  to  many  readers,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  proper  to  elucidate  it  in  a 
few  words.  In  book  III.  chap*  vi.  he  observes, 
in  justification  of  the  speeches  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Jonathan, .  whom  he  has  there  represented  as 
an  illiterate  man,  that  the  antients  not  only  em- 
.  bellished  speeches  in  their  histories,  but  ^^  even 
amongst  the  moderns,  famous  as  they  are  for 
elocution,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  those  in- 
imitable harangues,  published  in  the  monthly 
Magazines,  came  literally  from  the  mouths  of 
the  HurgoSy  &c.  as  they  are  there  inserted.*' 
Now  the  debates  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  were  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine in  1739,  and  I  suppose  both  before  and 
jifiter,  under  the  covert  of  the  name  of  Hiirgos 
and  Cilnahs,  as  ^t  that  time  the  Editor  durst  not 
speak  any  plainer,  or  give  the  true  names  of  the 
speakers. 
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XXX. 

Bowen,  in  his  Geography,  vol.  II.  p.  718, 
describing  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  speaks  of 
mines  of  <iuick8ilver,  tin,  lead,  and  azure.  Azure^ 
in  the  sense  of  blue,  or  a  faint  blue,  is  an  adjec- 
tive, so  that  by  a  mine  of  it  he  must  mean  a 
bed  of  the  Lapis  Lazuli,  See  Chambers,  r. 
Lazuli ;  ^lid  Minshew,  v.  Azure-stoney  Junius, 
and  Skinner.  The  Arabic  word  Lazur,  whence 
the  French  and  we  have  Azure,  signifies  the  La- 
pis Lazuli ;  V.  Skinner.  Before  I  leave  the  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  proper  to  note,  that  our  vulgar 
expression,  as  blue  as  a  razor,  is  a  manifest  cor- 
ruption of  as  blue  as  azure^  where  azure  is  ap- 
parently a  substantive,  and  seems  to  mean  the 
Lapis  Lazuli. 

XXXI. 

Pica. 
Pica  loquax  certa  dominum  te  voce  saluto, 
Si  me  non  videas,  esse  negabis  avem. 

• 

By  certa  vox  is  meant  a  distinct,  clear,  articu- 
late voice,  and  probably  means  (Martial,  xiv.  76) 
the  xpcips  usually  taught  birds.  Persius  in  Pr(h 
logo,  et  Casaub.  in  locum.     I  render  it : 

^    XaTpg  so  plainly  spoken,  when  you  Ve  heard. 
Unless  you  turn,  you  *11  think  me  not  a  bird. 
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XXXII. 

Pavo. 
Miraris  quoties  gemmantes  explicat  alas, 
Et  potes  hunc  saevo,  tradere,  dure,  coco  ? 

Martial,  xiii.  70. 

As  the  beauty,  or  pride,  of  the  Peacock  does 
not  consist  in  his  ivingSy  but  in  his  tail  or  train, 
I  would  therefore  read,  areas ^  or  orhes^  if  any 
MS.  would  support  it. 

Admiring  on  his  gemmeous  train  you  look. 
And  have  y'  a  heart  f  assign. him  to  the  cook  ? 

XXXIII. 

Langtray  as  they  pronounce  it,  ,is  a  game  at 
cards  much  played  in  Derbyshire  and  Stafford- 
shire ;  and  I  take  it  to  be  French  in  both  its  syl- 
lables, qua^i  lang-trois ;  it  being  often  long  before 
three  cards  of  one  suit  come  into  a  hand. 

XXXIV. 

Common  Sense  is  generally  esteemed  the 
most  useful  kind  of  sense ;  as  when  we  hear 
it  often  said  of  a  person  of  parts  and  learning, 
but  giddy,  thoughtless,  and  dissipated,  running 
into  debts  and  difficulties,  and  taking  no  manner 
of  care  of  his  affairs,  that  he  has  all  sorts  of 
sense  but  common  sense.  This  common  setnse,  or 
a  good  understanding,  is  a  Latin  phrase  as  well 
as  an  English  one.  Hence  Phoedrus,  I.  7  : 
• •  Communem  sensum  abstulit. 
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And  Juvenal : 

Raro  communis  senstis  in  ilia 

Fortuna. 
And  Arnobius,  lib.  IV.  p.  132 :  ^^Et  ille  comma-? 
pis,  qui  est  cunctis  in  mjortalihuSy  sensus.'* 
S^  Faber  s  Thesaurus,  v.  Sensus. 

XXXV, 

The  Bronze  Cock  found  amongst  the  Penates 
at  Exeter  1779  is  thought  to  belong  to  the 
figures  of  Mercury  by  the  learned  Commentator, 
Archa^logia,  vi.  p.  4:  ^  The  Bronze  Cock  found 
with  these  Penates  is  justly  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  one  of  these  statues,  as  it  denoted 
vigilance,  and  is  represented  as  an  emWem  of 
Mercury  in  three  or  four  gems  engraved  in  the 
same  volume  of  Montfaucon.'*  But  this  is  not  so 
pertain,  since  the  cock  is  also  an  attendant  of 
Mars  (Archaeologia,  III.  p.  139) ;  and  a  statue  of 
Mars  is  actually  aipongst  these  Penates, 

XXXVI. 

4 

^^  The  fourth  figure,**  says  Dr.  Milles,  ^^  reprcr 
gents  either  Mars  or  a  Roman  warnor,  completely 
armed,  &c."  Archaeologia,  VI.  p.  4,  and  the 
print.  But  surely  there  can  be  no  alternative; 
for,  as  these  figures  here  spoken  of  are  Penates^  a 
Homan  soldier  can  have  no  place  among  them ; 
^nd  this  fourth  figure  must  of  course  be  intended 
Ibr  Mart. 
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XXXVII.  - 

Mr.  Ames's  marble,  ivith  ^  Cuphk  inscription, 

mentioned  in  the  Universal  History,  vol.  XVIII. 

P-  39^9  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Antiquarisa 

Society,  London,  being  given  to  the  Society  fay 

«Gustatrus  Brand^r,  Esq. 

XXXVIII. 

As  to  Sirname   and  Surname,   patronymics 
wer-e  nsed  antiently,  as  iWiilis^in  Fitz-Osborne; 
and  (Hily  few  people  then,  excepting  here  ox^ 
ih^re  an   instailce,    were  distingj^ished  by  six^-- 
names.    Frpm.  these  sinaames,  or  sirenajnes,  by 
omitting  Fitz,  Camesuch  f^Mnpiily  n^m^^  ^^^ff^^^ 
Randolph,    &c.   and  by  Anglicizing  th^ JUttin 
JUiuSj  or  the  French ^^«,  those  of  ThompsQi^ 
Jackson,  &c.  which,  by  an  ablMreviation^  fire  ofte^ 
expressed  only  by  an  ^,  as  Williams,  Matthew^ 
&c.     Now  the  reason  of  the  former  orthogpraphy^ 
^name,  is  apparent  from  what  has  been  sai^ 
before.  Cent.  III.  No.  32 ;  and  the  advoea|tes  for 
the  latter  mode  of  writing,  surnoMe,  allege,  that 
the  descriptive  and  discri^tninating  name  used  to  be 
written  sur,  or  over^  the  christian  or  original  name; 
^and  tbey  produce  various  instances  of  that  manner 
of  writing  fit>m  papers  and  records,  andtherefor^ 
say,  it  is  properly  «ir«oi»,  which  is  the  way  the 
lEV^uch  write  it.    On  this  state  of  tibe  case,  which 
Uppears  to  be  as  just  as  it  is  bri^  we  sjeem  to  b^ 
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tt  liberty  to  follow  either  mode  of  writing,  both 
being  conformable  to  antient  usage,  and  the  rise 
(Bnd  occasion  of  these  additional  names.  In  short, 
they  are  sometimes  simames  and  sometimes  sur- 
;  names ;  and  generally,  I  am  persuaded,  the  for- 
mer when  they  are  patronymics  ;  and  the  latter, 
when  the  additional^ designation  implies  a  tr^dti 
a  profession,  a  country,  an  office,  or  the  like. 

XXXIX. 

« 

I  incline  tp  be  of  opinion,  that  when  deeds 
were  attested  by  a  number  of  witnesses  of  rank 
^and  figure,  which  was  the  mode  of  proceeding 
Ijefore  dates  were  introduced,  every  one  of  the 
principal  attestators  had  a  copy  of  the  instrument 
I  think  I  see  a  plain  evidence  of  this  in  the  fol- 
lowing instances :  Henry  de  Breilesfort  sold  the 
tAanor  of  Unston  to  Richard  de  Stretton ;  and 
the  deed,  after  passing  through  various  hands, 
came  into  the  possession,  with  part  of  the  estate, 
of  the  late  John  Lathom  of  Hallowes,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Dronfield ;  I  saw  it,  and,  as  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  some  curiosity,  took  a  copy  of  it.  I  after- 
wards saw  the  same  deed  at  Beauchief,  and  com- 
pared them.  This  now,  in  all  probability,  came 
from  the  Abbey  there,  along  with  the  abbeyr 
estate,  Stephen,  an  Abbat  of  that  house,  being 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  deed.  But  whether  it 
came  ft-om  the  abbey  or  not,  how  can  one  account 
for  there  being  more  copies  than  one  of  the  samQ 
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deed,  upon  any  other  eupposition  than  that  of 
the  witnesses  haring  every  one  an  exemplifica- 
tion ?  I  speak  of  those  of  some  dignity  and  esteem 
in  the  world. — So  again,    I  have  seen  another 

,  deed  without  date,  and  its  fellow,  where  the  wit- 
nesses are  the  same  in  both,  but  the  orthography 
very  different;    as  rfe  Eyncurt  and  de  Dctynr 

.  court ;  BriTmnton  and  Brymmgton  ;  Steynislnf 

.  and  Steinshf ;  Leghes  and  Leghs ;  Hblebet  and 
Holeheks;  Tharlistorp  and  Tharlesthorp ;  which 
must  happen,  I  conceive,  from  more  clerks  than 
one  writing  at  once,  and  from  dictation. — ^And 

,now  lam  upon  this  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  ob- 
serve further,  that  Abbats,  though  they  were  not 
Lords  of  Parliament,  have  their  names  put  before 
Knights ;  and  the  common  Secular  Clergy  before 
Ssquires  or  Gentlemen ;  of  both  which  I  have 
seen  many  instances, 

XL. 

It-  is  a  vulgar  error,  prevailing  amongst  the 
most  ignorant  and  illiterate,  to  charge  the  An- 
tiquary with  collecting  and  hoarding  rust-eaten 
>and  illegible  coins ;  and  esteeming  them,  as  somej^ 
times  they  will  say,  the  more  rusty  and  imper- 
fect, the  more  valuable,  and  laugh  at  them  for  it. 
But  now,  on  the  contrary,  every  one  that  has 
any  experience  in  the  matter  will  tell  you,  that  a 
coin  is  of  no  estimation,  as  a  coin,  unless  it  be 
feir^  both  in  the  device  and  the  legend :  I  say. 


as  a  coin ;  for  otherwise  those  in  the  worst  coh- 
chtion,  the  most  corroded,  may  have  a  use  in 
ranother  respect,  namely,  as  evidence  of  a  sta- 
tion, or  as  shewing  that  the  Romans  have  been 
at  the  place  where  such  pieces,  though  mutilated, 
are  found,  and  hare  inhabited  it ;  to  ascertain  a 
Toad  or  a  tumulus :  and  for  this  reason  it  is,  and 
not  for  their  c^scurity,  as  the  calumniators  allege, 
liiat  Antiquaries  are  glad  to  see,  or  to  possess, 
the  most  defaced,  the  most  obliterated  pieces* 

XLL 

-    I  know  not  whether  Mr.  Thorpe  perceived  it, 
but  in- those  lines  on  Lady  Waller,  p.  30  of  his 

Antiquities-^ 

Life  so  directed  hir  whilst  living  here, 
Leaveird  so  straight  to  God  in  l(jve  and  fear ; 
Ever  so  good,  that  turn  hir  name  and  see. 
Ready  to  crown  that  life  a  lawrell  tree — 

there  is  an  Anagram,  Waller  spelling  Lawrdy 
i.  ^.  Waller. 

XLIL 
There  is  some  doubt  whether,  in  respect  of  the 
feeding  of  hogs,  or  pannage,  in  Domesday-book, 
jporc,  the  abbreviation,  means  porcarium^  a  range 
for  their  feeding,  or  porcoruniy  the  animal 
(Nichols,  Bibliotheca  Topogmphia  Britannica, 
No.  VL  part  II.  p.  46) ;  but  surely  the  animals 
are  mtended ;  for  see  No.  XII.  of  that  work^  p.  3, 
where  it  can  have  no  other  sense. 
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XLIII, 

One  caftnot  approve  of  the  mode  of  writing 
hies  of  a  church,  though  authors  of  some  ac^ 
count  use  that  orthography,  Ducai*el,  History  of 
Croydon,  p.  12.  The  absurdity  appears  from  th^ 
will  of  Richard  Smith,  Vicar  of  Wirkswortl^ 
mad^  in  1504,  wherein  hf  makes  'a  bequest  for 
the  reparation  *^  Imaginis  STti  Murie  in  insult 
predicti  eccles,  de  Wyrkystoorth.^'  An  antient 
mistake.  (Nichols,  Bibl.  Top.  Brit.  No.  XVL 
p.  67*.)   The  truth  is  ailesi  i,  ^,  the  wings. 

XLIV. 

j4  man  of  ^  great  heart  means,  in  commoHi 
$peech^  one  that  is  ambitious,  spirited^  obstinate^ 
uqwilling  to  yield  or  submit.  But  otherwise^ 
the  largeness  of  tlmt  visctis,  according  to  Sijr 
Simonds  D'Ewes,  does  not  betoken  any  uneom-* 
mon  degree  of  spirit  or  courage ;  but  rather  the 
contrary.  So  he  judged  from  the  dissection  of 
the  body  of  our  King  James  I.  See  Mr.  Nichols, 
Bibl  Top.  Brit.  No.  XV.  p.  31. 

XLV. 

It  is  a  whimsical  observiation,  but  nev^theless 
true,  that  the  word  devil,  shorten  it  as  you  please, 
will  still  retain  a  bad  signification,  devil,  evil, 
ml,  U;  and  it  but  too  often  happens  that  giv^ 
3atan  an  inch,  and  be  will  take  an  /• 


^  • 
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XLVI. 

Prebend  is  the  office,  or  the  emolument  be- 
longing to  it ;  and  Prebendary  the  person  who 
enjoys  such  office.  It  may  seem  frivolous  to  note 
this  ;  but  the  negligence  arid  inatt^tion  of  some 
respectable  writers,  who  will  often  confound  them, 
make  it  necessary.  M r.  Blomefield,  in  NicholsV 
Bibl.  Top-  Brit  No.  VIII.  p.  36.  Mr.  Pennant 
there,  p.  51.     Dr.  Ducarel,  No.  XII.  p.  15. 

XLVII. 

The  stone  is  a  dreadful  disorder,  but  it  is  often 
generated  in  men  without  giving  them  pain. 
Nichols,  Bibl.  Top.  Brit.  No. XV.  p.31.  I  knew  a 
gentleman  who  died  of  a  stone  so  large  it  could 
not  p^s,  but  which,  however,  occasioned  him  no 
inconvenience  till  it  was  displaced  from  its  bed 
by  an  overturn  in  a  chaise.  So  that  many,  no 
doubt,  die  with  a  stone  within  them  without 
suffering  by  it. 

XLVIII. 

In  a  Register  of  Abingdon  what  is  now  Cumner 
or  Comnevy  is  written  Colman  opa^  v/hich  Dug- 
dale  interprets  Cqlmanni  ripUy  L  e.  Colman  s 
bank,  brow,  or  shore ;  Nichols,  Bibl.  Top.  Brit. . 
No.  XVI.  p.  12. ;  but  the  Saxon  p  is  so  easily 
mistaken  for  p,  tliat  I  am  almost  persuaded  the 
true  name  is  Colman  ora. 
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XLIX. 

The  Greeks  wrote  IHS,  or  IHC,  abBreviately, 
for  the  name  of  Jesus ;  and  the  Latins,  by  an  old 
and  horrible  blunder,  read  it  IHS,  and  interpreted 
it,  Jesus  Hominum  Salvator.  See  Nichols,  BibL 
Top.  Brit  No.  XVI.  p.  19. 

L. 

Antiquary,  a  person  professing  the  study  of 
Antiquities ;  Antiquarian,  an  adjective ;  as  An- 
tiquarian Society.  Authors,  however,  will  often 
confound  these.  Monthly  Review,  1771,  p.  469. 
Antiq.  Repertory,  p.  iii;  134,  177.  Vol.  II.pa78. 
Mr.  Byrom,  in  Archaeologia,  V.  p.  20. ,  Smollett, 
Travels,  p.  159,  245.  Mr.  Richardson,  in  Ni- 
chols's Bibl.  Top.  Brit.  No.  XVI.  p.  70.  Mr.  Birch, 
in  Nichols,  p.  98. 

LL 

J.  Whitaker,  in  Mr.  Nichols's  Bibl.  Top.  Brit. 
No.  XVI.  p.  8 1 ,  ascribes  the  multiplicity  ofunhar- 
monious  monosyllables  in  our  language  to  a  rapi- 
dity of  pronunciation.  But  this  is  a  vpry  in- 
efficient cause,  as  the  monosyllables  spring  chiefly 
from  the  Saxon  tongue,  in  which  such  syllables 
abound ;  and  hence  our  language,  in  the  body  of 
it,  is  derived. 
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in  Rabtonenu ;  or  from  Lewkener,  a  village  in 
Oxfordshire.  However,  the  annotatof,  who  in- 
terprets Simdn  de  Leuek.  tunc  Vicecomite,  in 
l^ichols's  Bibl.  Top.  Brit.  No.  XVI.  p.  156,  by  the 
virords  "  Leukenore  opinor,*'  is  certainly  right,  as 
it  appears  from  Fuller,  Worthies,  p.  102,  that 
Simon  de  Lauchmore,  miswritten  or  misread,  pro- 
bably for  Lauchnore  or  Leuchore,  was  Sheriflf  of 
Berks  for  22  and  27  of  Henry  HI.  inclusive. 
That  deed,  mns  date,  we  may  consequently  as- 
sign to  that  period. 

LIX. 

In  the  pantry  of  a  monastery  w^re,  49  Edward 
iU.  Xdfy  (Cyphi)  ligneis  cum  11  corciUis; 
query,  if  not  misread  for  Cop'ouliSj  L  e.  Coper- 
cuUs,  or  Co-operculis  ? 

LX. 

In  the  Dairy  were  viii  Chezenases,  vi  Chess- 
cIoi/€S\  by  the  former  I  understand  Cheeseijesseg,, 
i.  €.  Cheese-nests;  i.  e.  Vats  or  forms,  unless  it 

*  .  * 

be  misread  for  Vases,  i.  e.  Vases.  The  latter, 
one  may  easily  perceive  to  be  mistaken  for  Chess- 
clo]7es,  L  e.  Clothes. 

LXI. 

»       -  -.  • 

As  it  was  customary  with  the  Hebrews,  and 
indeed  with  all  nations,  to  impose  names  of  good 
omen  and  signification,  at  least  not  of  bad  import, 


X     ^ 


tipon  their  children^  the  learned  Ferizoiritrs  W9& 
of  ppinioA,  in  his  MS  lectures  on  Tursdlinus, 
that  the  name  of  Abel,  which  s?gnifies  Vamtjfy 
tvas  not  given  him  at  first  by  his  parents  Adaih  , 
and  Eve  ;  but  sifter  his  deaths  as  expressive  of  the 
vanity  of  their  fond  hopes  concerning  him.     In 
farther  proof  of  this,  he  alleges,  that  the  change 
of  names  was  very  frequent  antiently,  and  the 
parties  were  afterwards  better  known  by  their 
new  name  than  their  Old  one;  as  Jacob  by  that 
of  Israel,   and  Gideon  by  that  of  JerubbabeK 
Nimrod,    he    thinks,   was    in  like    manner   so  , 
called,  because  he  and  bis  associates  often  used 
the  Hebrew  word  NMRD,  signifying,  let  us  rebel: 

LXlL 

The  sen^  and  meaning  of  the  word  stmpectaj 
so  often  occurring  in  Ingulfus,  is  well  known;  vizi 
a  Mojik  who  had  been  fifty  years  in  professiorl, 
I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  Du  Freshen  in  deducing 
it  from  (TV\jmoiiH]y\Cy    His  words  are,  '^  Nam  quin-- 
quagenarios  monachos  syiiipactas  appellatos  ad-^ 
rnodum  vePo  simile  est,  rum  gfU)d  ipiii  syitipftCt^ei 
essent ;  sed  quod  ad  cetatis  provectioris  solatiuni 
darentur  eis  o-viMTrdtKlou^  sen  junior es  monachif ' 
qui  eis  ministtarent,  et  cum  iis  mensce  assideretity 
ut  exert  i  scriUt  Ingulf  Us  ^    But  now  it  is  in* 
variably  written  sempecta ;  so  that  though  these 
seniors  had  their  garciones,  or  juniores  mofiU^  ^ 
chos^  as  Du  FresAe  states,  it  would  be  ridiculpuf 
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,  to  suppose  them  playmates.    On  the  contraiy, 
he  reports  them  himself  from  Ingulphus^  as  placed^ 
^bout  the  olcT  men  for  improvement  and  instruc- 
tion :  ^^  Huic  sempectae  unum  fratrem  juniorem 
commensalem,  torn  j9ro  jmiioris  disciplina,  qulm 
pro  senioris  solatio,  prior  qvotidie  assignabat^ 
&c.    The  observation  of  the  Benedictines  also  on 
the  article  is  of  weight;  namely,  that  not  the 
associates,  or  juniors,  are  called  sempectcey  but 
the  seniors  themselves.     In  short,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion we  ought  to  seek  out  for  a  different  ety- 
mology of  this   conventual  word,    viz.  i^[ju  and 
Ixccjov,  i.  e.  fifty,  or  half  a  hundred,  which  an- 
swers perfectly  to  the  description  of  these  old 
Monks.     S  is  so  perpetually  prefixed    by  the 
I^ins  to  the  Greek  tnju  that  it  needs  no  proof; 
and  p,  I  conceive,  is  inserted  euphonioe  gratid, 
and  to  prevent    the    hiatus    in  pronunciation, 
were  we  to  say  semiecta.  Consequently,  sempectck 
and  sympacta  are  two  very  different  words. 

LXIII. 

Regino,  and  others,  pretend  that  Ch^rlemagme^ 
subdued  England  amongst  his,  other  conquests. 
Tursellinu^  lib.  VL  c.  ult.;  but  neither  ont 
Histpnan^^  nor  Eginh^rt,  nor  Mo^g^:  GfaiUatdi 
If  now  any  thing  of  this,  Perizoniusii.  therefore, 
in  his  Comment  in  Turs^llinus,  says  very  rightly, 
"  Qvod  Jk  Anglid  habet  dutor  falsurn  est :  Nor- 
t^mbrii  tantumejipulerant^  suumJR^em^  qui  oA^ 
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tlier  Re^nS  miy  not  itifean  \}tiie  Ari^li  oH  tfiS 
Continent,  regarditig^  them^  as  ^  f)art  of  Germany^ 
or  of  the  Saxons  ?     I  have  not  his  Chronicle. 

LXIV. 

Dr.  Solandef  said^  he  had  seen  excellent  Fruits 
in  the  countries  where  he  had  been;  but  in  na 
place  such  a  variety  as  iii  England* 

LXV. 

Giilidniti&Nieubrigenis  relates  of  Thoirias  second 
Archbishop  of  York  that  the  Physiciaixs,  iii  his 
Ikirt'  sickness,  prescribed  to  him  the  use^  of  a 
woman :  ^^  jEgr^oidntt  amedicis  dicfdfum  est)  *  ut 
feminoe  pro  remedio  miscer^tury  pronunciantibus 
hoc  solo  morbum  fore  cufaVilem.^*  Lib.  I.  c.  3  ; 
that,  to  obligi&'his  friends,  he  pretended  to  com- 
jily,  but  did'  not, '  arid  died.  Seie  Mr.  Drake*s 
Eborac.  p.  416,  who  says  he  was  a  v^fy  cofpu^ 
lent  n^tn. 

LXVL 

Nations  are  very  apt  *  to  throw  blame  upon  one 
another ;  thus,  in  r^ard  to  speaking  and  pro- 
nouncing Latin^  we  reckon  the  Germans  disre- 
gard  quantity^j  and  vouch  the  following  Jjnstance^ 
*^  ^os  Germani ruon curamus pronuntiatvinem^ ^ 

^  pp.  Roberts  of  St.  Paul's  School,  in  repeatiiig  these  wpnb 
to  Ills  boys,  when  they  had  mistaken  the  quantity  of  any  Latin 
word,  used  the  words  qiiantitatem  syllabirum  iQstsad  of  pro^ 
i^wntiatiSnfim.l 

S  2 
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Salmasius,  in  Fun.  Ling.  Hellen.  p.  254,  re- 
proaches U8  Englishmen  with  the  same  negli- 
gence. The  charge  upon  both  people,  I  beUeve, 
at  this  time  to  be  very  unjust* 

LXVIL 

Some  names  are  both  masculine  and  feminine : 
Anna  is  the  name  of  a  Saxon  King ;  and  both 
we,  and  the  French,  apply  it  to  males.  Eliza 
is  a  man's  name  in  Fezron,  p.  175.  So  when  we 
write  Francis  for  a  man,  and  Frances  for  a  wo- 
man, there  is  no  foundation  for  the  difference,  as 
the  Latin  is  Franciscus  and  Francisca.  It  may 
be  useful,  however,  in  some  cases,  to  preserve  a 
different  orthography.     See  p.  85. 

LXVIIL 

The  sparrow  is  reckoned  with  us  to  be  a  lasci- 
vious and  salacious  bird ;  and  so  it  was  antiently 
among  thfe  Greeks,  0  Kaa(ps(jYig  Xf  hxyvo^y  being  by 
them  called  .fp»9oV ;  Hesych.  v.  gfOiSog. 

LXIX. 

Women  are  often  complained  of  for  not  suck- 
ling their  own  children,  and  with  reason,  as  a 
multitude  of  evils  are  known  to  arise  from  putting 
them  out  to  nurse.  This  practice  arose,  I  pre- 
sume, at  first  from  wantonness,  it  not  being 
thought  lawful  formerly  for  husband  and  wife  to 
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«leep  together  while  the  woman  gave  suck. 
Beda,  Eccl.  Hist.  I.  27.  So  the  17th  canon 
of  the  3d  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  589,  i» 
against  fathers  or  mothers  who  put  their  children 
to  death,  tlirough  a  desire  of  copulation.  Du  Pin, 
V;  p.  156, 

LXX, 

Concerning  the  Wake,  or  Church-feast,  we  have 
a  very  remarkable  passage  in  Beda,  I.  c.  30,  which 
shews  both  the  original  and  the  antiquity  of  it; 
the  Pope  there,  Gregory  the  Great,  after  speaking 
of  the  Heathen  temples^  not  to  be  destroyed,  but 
converted  into  churches,  adds,  ^^  Et  qum  Bov€& 
solent  in  sacrificio  dasmonuin  multos  occidere^ 
debet  eis  etiam  hac  de  re  aliqua  sollemnitas  iwr 
tmitari:  ut  die  dedicationis^,  vel  natalitii  sane* 
torum  martyrum,  quorum  illic  reliquioe  fonun^ 
turj  tahernacula  sibi  circa  easdem  ecclesias,  quae 
ex  fanis  commutatas  sunt,  de  ramis  arborum 
faciant^  et  religiosis  comxiviis  soUemnitatem  cele^ 
brent ;  nee  diabolojam  animalia  immolenty  et  ^ 
Qd  laudem  Dei  in  esu  suo  animalia  occidanty  &c.^ 

LXXI. 

To  quid,  i.  e.  to  chew  tobacco.  In  Kent,  a 
cow  is  said  to  chew  her  quid ;  so  that  cud  and 
quid  are  the  same ;  and  to  quid  is  a  metaphor 
taken  from  that  action  of  the  cow. 

*  Forte  kg.  *«c}. 
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LXXIL 

A  monteith,  a  large  silver  punch^bowl  with 
iiotc^i^s  in  the  rim  to  receive  the  glasses^  and 
probably  called  so  from  the  Scotch  Earl  of  th^t 
title  (Rapin,  I.  p.  493)^  or  th^  place  where  such 
3ort  of  bowla  were  invented. 

LXXIII. 

When  a  person  sneezes,  it  is  usual  to  say,  God 
bless  you :  as  much  as  to  say.  May  God  so  bless 
you  as  that  portends ;  for  as  sneezing  is  beneficial 
to  the  head,  and  an  effort  of  nature  to  remove  an 
obstruction,  or  to  throw  off  any  thing  that  either 
jplogs  or  stimulates,  so  it  was  antiently  reckoned  a 
good  omen,  Xenophon,  Kvf,  Av«f,  III.  c.  ?,  §  5- 

LXXIV. 

.  ^^  Gr cecum  est  ei;  hgi  non  potest ^  When 
William  Thorn,  the  Chronicler,  exhibited  his  in^^ 
struments  in  13.86  to  the  Cardinal  Reynold  de 
Bj-ancasiis,  in  order  to  obtain  the  Pope's  bene^ 
diction  for  William  II.  then  chosen  Abbot  of 
J5t.  Augustine,  near  Canterbury,  the  Cardinal^ 
taking  tlieip  in  his  hand,  and  just  looking  upon 
them,  said,  "  Ista  litera  Grceca  est,  rescribetur 
m  melmsy  et  iferum  nobis  tradatur.^  Thorn, 
Chron,  apud  X  Script,  col.  ?l85,  where  Grceca 
appears  tp  J3e  proverbial  for  illegible ;  the  Car-? 
dinal,  I  presume,  not  being  acquainted,  or  pre- 
tending not  to  be  sQ,  with  the  hand^writing  then 
used  in  England. 


■  ■  ■  (  .  - 
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LXXV. 

At  Barkway  in  Herts  there  was  formwly  a  sort 
of  oid  strong  malt  liquor^  whieh  was  ctUed  0/4 
Pharojohi  because  it  often  detained^  and  would 
not  Ut  tke  children  of  Israel  go,  for  that  was 
the  reason  given  for  the  name :  and  the  house,  of 
the  man  of  the  house,  was  customarily  called  Old 
Pharaoh's.. 

LXXVL 

Authors  who  have  wished  not  to  be  known  for 
the  present,  or  to  be  entirely  contealed,  have 
taken  sometimes  obscure  signatures,  and  some* 
times  sham  names.  Mr.  Camden  signed  the  pre^ 
face  to  his  Remains  with  M.  N.  the  two  last 
letters  of  William  Camden.  Dr.  Richard  Bent- 
ley,  to  a  pamphlet  sibout  his  intended  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  prefixed  I.  E.  the  first 
vowels  in  his  names.  Dr.  Arthur  Ashley  Sykes 
wrote  T,  P.  A.  P.  O.  A.  B.  I.  T.  C.  O.  S.  in  the 
title-page  of  his  *^  Enquiry  into  the  Meaning  of 
Demoniacks  in  the  New  Testament,*'  which  means 
*^  The  Precentor  and  Prebendary  of  Alton  Borea-» 
lis  in  the  Church  of  Salisbury."  Soiiie  decy- 
phering  is  required  in  these  cases  as  to  the  rea-j 
ders  ;  while  the  writers  themselves  have  a  key 
whereby  to  explain  and  open  the  latent  meanings 
and  to  claim,  upon  occasion,  their  own  works. 
In  r^ard  to  sham  or  assumed  names,  some  are 
absolutely  such.    Mons.  Le  Clerc^  in  his  edition 
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pf  ^^  Cornelius  Severus,**  in  1703,  called  himself 
Theodorus  Gorallus:  And  the  true  name  of  Vigr 
heui  de  Marviile  was  Noel  Dargonne,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Voltaire  (History  of  Lewis  XIV. 
p.  341.)  In  some  instances,  however,  the  letters 
of  the  real  names  are  only  transposed,  in  order  to 
(Concealment,  and  new  ones  composed  from  them, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  dec)^her.  Henry 
Wharton  was  the  author  of  the  ^^  Specimen  of 
Errors  in  Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation," and  printed  it  under  the  name  oi Anthony 
Harmer^  the  letters  of  which  last  names  are 
comprised  in  those  of  the  fonner,  if  you  add  A.  M. 
See  pp.  189, 218.  The  like  transpositions  are  often 
met  with  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma^zine. 

Lxxvn. 

» 

^o  angle  J  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  the  Ger- 
iaian  angel.  And  this  -may  be  thought  to  come 
from  anguillay  an  eel,  a  fish  of  most  frequent 
use  in  the  monasteries. 

LXXVIIL 

We  are  apt  to  think  Summers  not  to  be  so  hot 
as  formerly ;  but  I  apprehend  there  is  little  dif- 
ference in  general ;  and  that  the  reason  of  the 
surmise  is,  that  when  grown  up,  we  do  not  run 
and  hurry  about  so  as  to  heat  ourselves,  as  afore- 
time we  did  when  boys. 
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LXXIX. 

Manners  maheth  Man.  This,  whidhi  was  the 
motto  6f  Bishop  Kenn,  has  heen  thought  false 
English,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  amended^ 
inake  the  man  $  but  in  old  Enghsh  books  and. 
MSS.  etkis  often  found  to  be  a  plural  termination. 
SirlXe^r^,  MS  Romance,  ver.  769.  Old  church 
Ibook  at  Wye  in  Kent,  p.  11.  Hence  shewethy 
Percy's  *^  Reliques  of  Antient  Poetry,'*  I.  p.  171. 

JDevisethy  198.    Sittetk  2aid  herkneth,  II.  p.  3. 

I, 

Doth,  L  e.  doeth,  III.  p.  109.  See  also  Skeltob, 
pp.  93, 185,  205,  S43,  ^61  ter^  263  Ms.  Ame% 
*^  Typograph.  Antiqq.'*  p.  4.  Northumberland 
Book,  p.  461  •  Churchyard,  p.  ix.  Nash,  p.  4U 
'^Mirrottr  of  Magistrates,^  p.  518.*— -Many  other 
instances  n^ight  be  adduced ; '  but  these  are  suf- 
ficient  to  shew  how  the  matter  went  foriperly ; 
and  that,  though  we  write  not  so  now,  the  motto 
ought  to  stand  as  it  is* 

LXXX.  . 

I»  173S>  two  swarms  of  Bees  fropi  difierent 
hives  united,  and  were  jiived  together ;  how  does 
this  consist  with  swarms  having  always  a  Queen* 
t^ee  at  their  head  ? 

■  > 
LXXXL 

Worse  is  undoubtedly  a  comparative,  but  has 
fiot  always  a  relation  to  had.    Thus,  when  1  say. 
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^  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  look  worse  than  ye 
did  last  week,**  the  puty  might  not  look  ill  or  bad 
the  wcsk  bdEore^  but  very  well. 

i  , 

LXXXIL 

Emmetit  money,  earnest  penny^  or  hargam 
femmf,  areantient,  for  th^  occur  re^pectivdy  iQ 
Ifaa  oMi  Church  Book  of  Wye  in  Kent,  ^  34. 
37Hcmy  VIIL  add4£dwafdVL 

LXXXUL 

'Km^ng,  or  tovmdtng,  maa^,  to  try  if  it  be 
goodly  is  not  modem ;  indeed,  the  adidt^eration  of 
€otn  if: a  very  antiemt  species  of  fraud;  seeGlo9* 
aaiy  in  X  Script,  v.  Sonars  P^cuniam.  But  I 
cannot  agisee  with  the  learned  author  thar^,  in  de- 
chicing  the  phmae  from  die  Saxon  jrnmian^  at, 
ajvcuniati,  L  e.  vitare;  as  to  sound  comes  so  natut 
tally  and  obviouirfy  from*  the  Latin  ^oito. 

LXXXIV. 

From  attending  to  what  others  say  in  company 
ye  will  reap  many  advantages ;  ye  will  nelver  be 
absent ;  ye  will  please  by  tifie  deference  ye  pay 
them ;  your,  replies  and  observations  will  always 
be  pertinent ;  ye  will  have  opportunities  of  i^n^^ 
the  slips  they  make^  or  the  inconsistencies  they 
run  into  in  argumentation,  which  few  people  talk 
Wftfictot*;  and,  what  is^very  cfisagreeable  in  con- 
versatieo,  ye  will  not  have  occasion  to  be  pe^ 


crarruRY  VI,  t6f 

petually  asking  those  troublespm^  questions  who^ 
where,  when,  andtheUke. 

The  horrible  word  Akracaiahiieki  used  fonhe^f^ 
as  a  charm,  occurs  in  many  authors,  and  is  cofloi* 
monly  so  written,  Aubreys  "  Miscetlanies,*^ 
p,  13^.  CoHierV^^Dict.*'  '  Gentleman's  Mitgazine, 
1753>  p.  518.  Q.  Serenus  Sammonicus,  antf 
others.  But  I  apprehend  this  orthography  to  be 
wrong,  and  that  the  truth  is  Abrasadabra,  for 
the  Greeks  having  no  c,  that  charad^  was  J^.  The 
I^atin  yerses  quoted  by  Aubrey  are  fpqnj  §qrqxi^ 
Saromonicus. 

XXXX¥L 

Nothing  appears  to  have  been  more  raised'  in 
value  than  Hay,  owing  to  the  increase  of  trade 
and  population.  The  modus  is  2d.  per  acre,  iat 
Whittington ;  and  if  that  wa&  according  to  value 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  an  acre  which  pro- 
duced, as  we  will  suppose,  a  ton,  was  worth  1a*.  8d. ; 
but  a  ton  pf  new  hay  is  now  ordinarily  worth  30^. 

LXXXVII. 

IXU  an  unaccountable  niiatake  in  Mr.  Williaiq^ 
Bray  to  assert,  in  his  "Tour  into  Derbyshire,  YorkT^ 
shir^  &C."  that  lead,  in  converting  into  red  lead^ 
loses  weight ;  for  the  workmen  and  the  merchants^ 
pn  the  contrary,  all  agree  that  it  gains. 


t68 


AUrOVTMIANA. 


LXXXVIIL 

A  fellow  snatched  a  diamond  ear-ring  from  a 
lady;  but  it  slipping  through  his  fingers,  and  fiall- 
iog  into  her  lap,  he  lost  his  booty.  The  doubt 
was^  whether  it  was  a  taking  from  her  person.— 
How  frivolous !  was  there  not  plainly  an  assault, 
and  an  intention  to  rob  ?  But  there  are  many  of 
the  like  quirks  and  friv.olities  in  our  law. 

•  *     " 

LXXXIX. 

A  shoemaker,  with  a  wife  and  growing  family, 
is  in  good  constant  business,  and  the  wife  gets  a 
penny  by  keeping  a  shop.  The  parish  where  he 
resides  requires  him  to  bring  a  certificate,  or  else 
he  must  b^  removed.  Now  the  parish  to  which 
he  belongs  has  made  a  resolution  to  grant  no  cer- 
tificates at  all ;  so  this  poor  man  is  in  a  manner 
inined.  How  hard  and  cruel !  Cases  of  this  na- 
ture happen  frequently ;  but  parishioners  in  vestry 
have  hard  hearts  and  undistinguishing  eye?. 


xe. 

Ships,  in  most  languages,  are  females,  and  they 
speak  of  them  as  such;  is  it  not  then  absurd  to 
give  them  the  names  of  men,  as  Atlas,  Ajax,  Royal 
George,  &c.  ?  and  will  it  not  occasion  often  strange 
solecisms  in  the  language  of  mariners  ? 


CENTURY  VI, 


8^ 


XCL 

Our  Bibles  mostly  preserve  the  difierent  cases 
of  the  plural  English  pronoun,  ye  and  you ;  and 
our  gramihanans  also  attend  to  this.  Why  then 
will  not  people  conform  to  rule,  and  write  gram* 
matically,  and  use  ye  for  the  nominative  case?    / 

XCIL 

The  custom  of  hanging  bells  about  the  necks 
of  cattle,  in  order  to  direct  one  where  to  find  theni 
when  they  strayed,  is  very  antient.  ,  (Somner, 
Gloss,  in  X  Scriptores,  v.  Tidmiam.)  hideed, 
when  countries  abounded  so  much  more  with 
woods  and  forests  than  they  do  now,  a  device 
and  contrivance  of  this  kind  was  jJerfectly  ne- 
cessary. 

XCIII. 

Livelong,  this  word  may  be  pronounced  either 
with  i  short,  or  i  long ;  if  with  the  former,  jTft 
appear  to  fetch  it  from  the  verb  live ;  and  if 
with  the  latter,  from  the  adjective  alive^  vivus* 

XCIV. 

One  cannot  approve  of  that  drawling  wsy  in 
which  some  people  read  the  church  service  t 
^^  erred  and  are  deceived,  accused,  absolved,  op- 
pressed," &c.  These  words  should  be  curtailed 
a  syllable ;  forj  no  doubt,  we  ought  to  read  as  We 
speak* 


I 

xcv., 

I 

Orekaty  Mikon. 

Orchard,  Lelandh,  Itui,  I.  p.  l,  18;  Lambarde, 
Peramb.  p. ^4^.  E.  Lhuyd>  p.  33*  Archabologia; 
V.  p.  308. 

Ortchardy  Lambarde,  Peramb.  p.  10. 

Ortyardy  Evel3ni,  p.  245.  edit.  Hunter. 

Hortyafd^  Dr.  Pldtt^  in  his^  Oxfordshire  and 
Stafibrdsfaire. 

It  i»^  difficult  to  say  wfiicK  of  these  i^  right 
Orchette,  indeed,  i)s  a  corrup'tioii,  and  so  is 
Orchard  I  but  Orchat  niay  be  the  Glreek  o^dtl'csf 
C3nriL  contra  Julian;  IV.  p:  1^  Tatiui,  p.  275>  31^'- 
Hortus,  in  later  tiiiies,' was  written  Orfti*';  from 
the  first  regularly  comes  Dr.  Plott's  Hortyari, 
and  from  the  latter^  Mr,  Evelyn's  Ortyard.  I 
yfckM.  embrace  therefore  either'  Ordiat,  Ortyard, 
Of  Hortyaf d^.  rfejecting  all  the  others. 

XCVI. 

The  abbreviations,  y®,  y*,  y",  &c.  for  the,  that; 
this,  &c.  all  spring  from  the*  Saxon  ]7,  which  has  the 
power  of  tH-;  but,  by  nej^igent  writing;  or^perKips 
igDoraiKe^^ .  has  been  turned  into  yi  / 

XCVII. 

TSid^dfMpeidalexpressibnsi  in /feyeiw'  26,  or 
III  the  year  88,  wherein  the  millenary  an<f 'the 


centenary  numbers  are  omitted,  are  not  altog^her 
modem ;  since,  is  I  apprehend,  Caxton^s  device 
denotes  the  year  1474,  when  first  he  begai^  ta 
print,  or  at  least  had  the  device  ctrt ;  thoi^b  Mk 
Maittaire  says  he  had  seen  xio  book  of  tus^ofifer 
than  1477. 

XGVIII. 

Zany.  Zane  in  Italian  means  John^  (Maitr 
taire,  Annal.  Typ.  I.  p.  187.)  So  we  say,  m 
Jack  Pudding,  i.  e.  a  Merry-Andrew,  or  Zany ; 
which  last  occurs  in  Nash,  p.  44.  Tlius  Zanni 
is  a  Droll,  or  Buffoon,  in  Altieri :  and  it  is  used 
as  a  verb,  to  mimick,  or  imitate.  Dodslgr*s  Old 
Plays,  VI.  p.  117. 


XCIX. 

People  affect  to  eat  venisqn  with  a  haut-gout  id 
the  country ;  but  this  is  mis-judging  the  matter 
extremely.  It  seldom  gets  to  London  perfectly 
«weet,  so  the  citizens  are  forced  to  dispense  with  it^ 
and  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  at  last  to  commend 
it  for  a  quality  unnatural  to  it.  And  the  people 
I  speak  of  are  so  absurd  as  ,to  follow  the  town, 
mode,  though  they  live  in  the  country,  and  might;^ 
if  they  pleased,  eat  it  while  good. 


2^2 


ANONTMIAKA^ 


C. 

Many  think  Constantinople  to  be  called  the 
Part  from  the  fine  haven  there ;  but  it  is  so 
denominated  from  the  Gate  of  the  Sultan's 
palace^  z.e.  the  court.  Henry  Stephens,  Thesaur. 
V,  0tp»,  Hence  the  Ottoman  Port.  See  Mr. 
Hutchinson  adXenoph.  Kyrop.  p.  287. 


<    273    ) 


CfiNTimiA  SEPTIMA, 


i. 

A  FRIENt)  proposes  that  aft  Mr.  ^Thomas 
Hearne*s  works  should  be  printed  together  in 
two  volmfies  folio.  Some  of  the  publications  are 
indeed  scarce  worth  reprinting^  See  Dr.  Wil- 
kins's  judgment  concerning  these  works  of  Mr. 
Heame  iil  the  Preface  to  Bishop  Tanner's  Bibli- 
Otheca ;  but,  as  gentlemen  will  ever  be  desirous  of* 
collecting  them,  it  would  be  no  bad  scheme  to  re- 
print them  together  in  the  manner  proposed ;  as^ 
it  would  both  reduce  the  price,  and  make  the 
volumes  more  easily  to  be  come  at,  some  being 
now  exceedingty  scarce. 

IL 

One  proposes  a  general  tnap  of  £ng!and[,  with 
the  British,  the  Roman,  iind  the  Saxon  names  of 
places,  so  far  as  they  ckn  be  tecovered.  It  should 
be  attended,  however,  with  some  pages  of  letter- 
press^ to  include  indexes,  dtnd  short  discussionff^ 
concerning  the  disputable  places. 

T 


n 


*74  Aj^oN^inANA. 

III. 

As  I  am  now  upon  the  subject  of  proposals,  I 
will  make  Olnfe?  i^rself ;  vii.  thkt  kdm^  cfrie  should 
compile  an  English-Saxon  Dictionary ;  that,  re- 
jecting all  the  French^  -fcatm,  and  Greek  words, 
^  with  such  others  as  may  be  of  foreign  growth, 
it  may  appear  that  the  body  of  our  language  is 
Saxon,  as  likewise  what  parts  of  it  are  so.     This 
woul(i  produce  a  good  Etyfriolidy  inife^jfject  of  tie 
English  or  Saxon  part  of  our  language,  krtd  '^oftdd 
be  easily  accoiApIished,  as,  now  that  Mr.  tj^'s 
Dictiona^  is  publistied,  the  undertaker  iirotila  M^e 
little  more  to  do  tiiatn  to  i^um  that  lf6ok,^fid 
range  tfee  jj^nglisn  words,  adding  tte  SaXbri  term 
with  an  interpretation,  wfiere  itec6's«kry,  tti  i(I* 
phabetical  order. 

IV. 

Mr.  William  Baxter  was  undoubtedly  a  person 
of  great  learning  and  equal  sagicity;  he  was 
sometimes,  however,  tcJd  visionary.  I  cannot 
^|)|>rove  of  his  etymology  of  Durovernum,  but 
must  think  that  of  Mr.  Camden,  col.  23S,  pre- 
ibtable  to  it.  Mr.  Baxter  says,  ^^  Chim  autem 
veteri  Brisantum  sive  Celtarum  sermone  Vefn, 
J^nctuarium  fuerit  (de  Petasgico  ahiiqvb  TtspSv 
pro  'UpovJ  et  cum  Diir  etiam  sit  OZpov  sive  Aqua; 
quid  vetat  sacrum  isfam  sedhn  Latlnk  feddi 
Fauum  profluentis  amnis,  sive  (sicutijluvius  iste 


ss  dur^  si»e  re  i&Mip  ?''    Ba^teiri  Glossitf  •  p»^  }  IJ. 

'Rut,  thougb  Caatefb^ry  might  be  sacra  sedes  ip 

the  Salon ,  time^^   we  kaow  nothuig  ^hout  4to 

being  so  in  the  British  or  Roman  ages;  ^weyor^ 

not  that  it  was  paiiticiils^ljr  so  theffi,  i^  re^pec^ 

nf  other  places.     He  deduces^   agadn,  <)he  Qej^c 

F£m  firom  tibe  Pelas^  Fispov^  where^  orie  W€ml4 

rather  suppose  the  contrary,   that  the  P0la«^ 

term  came  from  the  Cdtic ;  for  1  bdiicMe  it  j^ 

iK>w  generally  undearstood  that  the  Ce^  jU  ^(|)^ 

mother-tongue  of  the  Greeks  Lfttin^  ^nd  J^^s))^ 

uid  of  iBost  other  E^uropean  langui^g^s^  ejLcefd: 

die  Teutonic  and  its  da:!ivatives. 

Mr.  Drake,  in  the  Eboiiaeum,  has  scMp;iet^ne$ 
4icquitted  himsqlf  but  n^Ugently ;  in  particulaj^ 
p.  411>  iu  the  adcouiit  pf  Alfrici:^  Puttoc.  Mt. 
?Mn:iartoimhew8,  Anglia  Sacra,  I.  p^lSQ^seg.  hp 
MM  4te  simie  p^son  with  jEUfricj  the^fep^ous  Sxa^ 
gnmiraai!iany  and  £rt>m  his  gre/it ,  ^lef^ir^^yr^ 
nd&ed  WittuKC  f .  1^-  ^i#^g,  :qr  learned,  mi*- 
irtittasx  Pufi»,  tite  co{^st  taking  liie  Sasicm  ip 
fforned  thus  f )  for  a  p ;  sind  yet  Mr*  Q^ake  Ulk/^ 
iuriicdbifiei>f.tbefte  indtters. 

VI. 
In  r^  jN^S^d  ac^t^t  -^t  .|k^c9fnpanies{thf 

T  3 


178  ksointMtASA. 

Palacft  at  Richmond^  we  have  the  following  pa»- 
"SMge:  ^^One  Bam  of  four  layes  [q.  bayes]  of 
4>uflc[ing,  well  tyled  and  killesed  on  two  sides 
and  one  end  thereof  r  wh^re,  as  the  word  killesed 
is  put  in  Italicks^  it  is  a  plain  intimation  that  the 
copyist  has  not  mistaken  it,  but  was  aware  of  the 
singdkrity.  From  thence  it  may  also  be  further 
inferred,  that  it  is  a  term  of  some  difficulty,  and 
not  intelligible  to  every, common  reader;  and, 
indeed,  it  has  something  very  barbaixms  in  its 
iappearance :  qucere,  therefore,  the  meaning  of 
this  strange  and  unusual  term  ?  For  my  part,  I 
•e»n  imagine  no  other  than  one  of  these  two  :  tfe 
Palace  at  Richmond  was  built  by  King  Henry  VII. 
one  of  whose  badges  or  devices,  as  being  de- 
scended from  the  Beauforts^  was  the  Portcullis. 
^Sandford,  p.  357, 364,  464.)  Killesed  maythere- 
fore  be  a  corruption  of  cullised ;  and  the  mean^ 
ing  wiH  be,  in  thiat  case^  that  both  sides  of  the 
%arn,  and  the  gable-head  of  it,  were  ornamented 
-with  the  cullis,  or  portcullis y  cut  in  stone ;  and 
\t  IB  certain  that  the  French  called  the  portcullis 
'coulisse  only,  omitting  the  former  part  of  the 
word  ;  see  Cdtgrave.  If  this  does  not  please,  the 
word  m«y  come  from  the  French  coulisse j  a 
gutter ;  which  see  in  Boy^r ;  and  the  sense  then 
will  be,  that  the  barn  was  well  tyled  and  guttered 
(probably  with  lead)  on  two  sides  and  one  end  of  it. 
But  as  the  building  was  only  Mllesed  on  one,  and 
not  on  both  cnds^  I  should^referthe  foHner  o£  these 


^enses^  sliicc  no  reason  can  "be  given  why  it  was 
not  guttered  at  both  eiids ;  whereas  it  would  be 
sufiiciiBitt  that  an  orhamQtital  carved  stoni^  ^hol^d 
be  put  on  one  end  of  the  barn  only,  T 

I  -  ,  ■  * 

VII. 

^^  We  are  the  people  of  his  pasture,  and  the 
iiheep  of  his  hand,**  Psal.  icv.  This  appears  «n-' 
gular,  no  doubt,  to  many  people,  who  expect  it 
rather  should  be,  the  people  of  his  hand,  and  the 
sheep  of  his  pasture  J  as  in  Psalm  Ixxiv.  and  Ixxix* ;' 
but  there  is  an  allusion  here  to  that  extraordinary 
care  and  tenderness  which  shepherds  were  for** 
merly  wont  to  shew  towards  such  of  the  lAock  as 
were  weak,  or  sickly,  fix>m  any  cause.  Henc0 
Isaiah  says,  ^^  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  ^  shep- 
herd :  he  shall  gather  th€  lambs  with  his  arM^ 
and  carry  them  in.  his  hosonty  and  shtill  g^fithf 
lead  those  that  are  with  young,  or  that  give  such, 
as  in  the  margin,  Isa,  xT.'  1 1  •  And  Virgil  makes 
JVfeliboeus,  the  goat-herd,  say :  '        * 

^ — « —  hmc  efiam  vix,  Tityre,  duco. 

Eclog.  I.  13. 

i,  e,  manu  ducd :  and  the  cause  was  the  feebleness 
of  the  ewe  after  yeaning,  or  perhaps  casting  her 
burthen,  for  it  follows : 

i;      -  ■      •         -J 

HtcintefT  densas  corylos  inodo  namque  gemellos, 
^pern  gre^^^  ah  !  silice  in  nudd  vonnixa  reliquit. 


VIIL 

^  Ift  Mt.  Walp6le's  "  Anecdi^tet  of  I^mtins  in 
England,"  vol.  I.  p.  S^  a  record  of  17  Henry  III. 
is  cited,  directing  some  painting  to  be  done  in 
the  King's  round  chapel  at  Wudestok  ;  and  then 
tllfe  i^ord  goes  on,  "  Et  ibi  fieri  faciai  [cuistos 
damorumRegh  rffe  PFudestok]  dtmsveriia^^novas.'^ 
This  19  a  deplored  passage,  and  entirely  given  up; 
ft*  Mr*  Walpolc  notei,  "  Verimm,  a  barbarous 
ifeord,  hbt  to  be  found  even  in  Dufresne's  Gloi- 
sary,**  &c.  This  word  is  Hivfaat  I  propose  here  to 
attempt  to  explain.  In  the  first  place,  I  am 
eleal'ly  of  ppiiiion,  the  word,  which  undoubtedly 
i^  mo^  5af bafx>u6  as  it  now  stands,  has  been  mis- 
read;  and  that  in  the  origitial  record  it  hverrim^ 
Mid  not  vehrimas.  The-vducts  of  the  letters  will 
sufficiently  justify  this  reading;  for  letters  cour 
sisting  oi  upright  strokes  are  easily  mistakc^n  on^ 
for  another,  as  the  late  Mr.  Casley  well  observed 
in  the  case  of  uncialihus  and  imtial^fus ;  e^  hi$ 
preface  to  the  "  Catalogue  of  the  Cotton  Library.** 
But  what  is  this  word  verrinas  ?  is  it  not  as  bar- 
barous as  the  other  ?  It  has  an  odd  appearance, 
it  must  be  acknowledged ;  but  nevertheless,  it  is 
a  legitimate  word  of  the  times,  capable  of  being 
explained  in  a  sense  extremely  consistent  with 
the  purport  of  the  pasi^a:ge  in  question.  From  the 
French 'yern?^  glass,  the  Latini^  of  t?he  monkish 
ages  made  verrerius,  a,  um,  and  verrintiSy  a,  urn; 


hence  you  have  in  Dufreshe  Verreria^  vitri 
ojfficina ;  aild  Verrerifey  lauHnas  vitreas  quce 
Ji^^tris  p1yj^ciui%tur ;  v^7Teri^Sf  qui ,  nitrd  ope- 
Tfxfw  et  vl^U^if*  Apd  as  to  verrinuSy  jyhich  jjs 
V^pst^Q  (>W  Rlifrpose,  tlje  gaipe  author  sijys,  ''jTer' 
rinc^j  yi  ^lipw  Ferrerlce.     Qmput.  anri.  12Q2, 

<W^  P'  ^n^^p^y  'e^-  //•  ^^  V^uffo4,  p;^.  c<^i. 
<?oI.  %.  Evrarduf  CapeUqnuSy  prp  v^rrifi^ 
Gfpellce  LV  sqI.^^  -^nd  R.  S^apham^  on($  of  oi^r 
Monkish  writers,  speaking  of  Robert  Abbat  of 
Peterborough,    who  a.c^ded  1214,   says  p.  107, 

^^  j[t€m^  ip^  fj^^  ?f  ff'P^^^^P'f^  amfffor  clarifica-- 
f)if  ecckisjffffi  trigivifa  et  eo  aviplim  verini$r  §0 
^h?tt  tb^re  cannot  be  the  leart  dpubt  of  ^e  use  of 
Jthi?  yfpv^  eithej  at  home  or  abroad.  Now,  as 
^pj^  vitreu^j  Vftr^fij  mtretinf  [tp  say  xiothing  of 

Vifriu^  ^x^i  vitrlny^lj  :p}fT^ff'  9W^  tP  signifjra 
^]^ass  ymx^^ ;  §^  pviftQsne,  y.  vitrece  :  so  from 
v.€TXeritis,  vfir^jsri,a^  ^ve^^  v^rreria  came  to 

MejpiOte  tl^e  siu^e;  y^d  frooi  verfint^,  verrin^, 
fffrrjmrfy  perriv^  was  u^ed  in  the  Hike  >ei(isp. 
44^tl^is  lit^ree,  vitre^9  ^verreria,  and  verrin^Zf  are 
ppp^ly  feininiQPtad^cti^^^  with/ene^fra  under- 
|9t9Qd,  a^  is  ey\i^nt  trojpj'enestr OB  being  frequently 
Joijaed  i^1;li  ir^i^re(^ ;  but  it  sjeems  by  custpm  t^ese 
were  wprdf^pften  use^,as  sub^ts^ntives.  WherefqiiiB, 
upon  t^e  M^hple,  the  ^tr^ue  riding  in  t^e  record  jis 
perrinaSi  .^v'.tfe^  ?f  9^^  Uiei^ns  glaiss  wiiidp\ys,  t;wo 
of  which  the  King's  wa.rden  at  Woodstock  was  ^i*- 
rected  to  make  in  the  Chapel  th^ere. 
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IX. 

I  used  to  think  William  was  a  name  brought 
amongst  us  by  William  the  Conqueror  at  the 
Norman  Conquest ;  but  it  might  be  here  before, 
as  it  occurs  amongst  the  Salmons  very  early.  Gale, 
XV  Script,  pp.  134,  793  ;  and,  in  fact,  was  intro- 
duced into  Normandy  from  the  North,  the  son  of 
RoUo  being  named  William.  (Anderson, Tab,  490.) 

X. 

• 

You  would  see  an  account  in  the  papers  [July 
5, 1773]  of  a  ball  of  fire  which  fell  in  Scotland- 
yard.  It  came  down  the  chimney  of  a  little  ale- 
house  (the  Sun)  adjoining  to  Mr.  Ripley's  house, 
in  Middle  Scotland-yard,  and  burst  in  the  room 
where  several  people  were  sitting.  The  door  and 
windows  were  open,  which  probably  was  the 
means  (under  God's  providence)  that  nobody  was 
hurt  by  it.  It  made  a  flash  and  a  sharp  cract, 
like  that  of  a  gun  high  charged  and  hard  rammed, 
and  I  took  it  for  such.  It  passed  on  or  near  the 
ground  very  gently  from  the  first  Scotland  Yard, 
through  the  wooden  gate,  and  then  ascended. 
The  people  who  saw  its  progress,  I  ani  told,  have 
been  sent  to,  to  atteijid  the  Royal  Society  (biit  I 
have  not  heard  the  result)  as  to  its  ascending  prin- 
cipally, which  seems  an  uncommon  circum^ 
gjtance. 


i 


XL 

There  are  several  places  or  parts  of  th^s  islaad 
that  bear  the  name  of  Wolds ;  as  the  Wolds  ^ 
Yorkshire,  the  Wolds  of  Lincolnshire,  the  Wolds 
of  Leicestershire,  Cotswold  in  Gloucestershire^ 
&c. :  and  Mr.  Baxter,  in  his  Glossary,  p.  yff, 
writes ;  *^  Cantiis  fuere  sui  saltus  et  solitudinei 
in  mediterraneis  sui  partibuSy  hodie  the  Woulds> 
sive  nemoribus;  quod  idem  et  de  Dobunis  ^ffir^ 
mare  licet  in  stu)  Coteswould ;  quod  ibridd  vod 
proferri  videtur  de  Britannico  coit,  TeutomcoquM 
wold  vel  wald,  quod  idem  sonat.  Neque  enim 
uliud  wolds,  quam  woods ;  ehi  nullas  hodie  cowh 
pareant  illis  .locis  stflvu^.^'  But  this  seems  to  me 
to  be  confounding  every  thing ;  for  the  Weald  of 
Kent  is  quite  different  from  the  wolds  above,  or 
doteswoldy  and  of  a  different  original:  it  implies 
a  low  woody  country,  as  opposed  to  downs,  which 
is  the  word  in  that  county  for  the  higher  laiidn 
free  from  wood.  And  so  Bishop  Gibson,  in  Reg. 
Gen.  de  Nom.  Loc.  Chron.  Sax.  "  Syllahas  weald, 
wald>  wait,  sive  per  se  positce,  sive  in  initio 
nominum  loeorufn,  [you  may  add  sive  injine]^ 
significant  sylvam,  saltum,  nemus,  a  pealt>  idem^ 
And  afterwards,  ^^  Wold  per  se  positum,  (plurima 
^Him  loca  vommtur  the  would>  the  woulds),  Mve 
0nimaMo  conjunctum,  loci  planitiem  eaprimit;  ^ 
Sax.  polt),  locus  indigus  Sylvae,  Planities.'*  JEtot 
it  muist  be  owned,  that  in  Lye's  Dictionary  pcjlb 


sat 
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is  made  to  be  the  same  as  peato^  and  is  explained 
by  saltus.  No  example^  however,  is  given  of  ite 
use  in  that  sense ;  and  the  imld^,  or  dawns,  are 
in  general  tracts  devoid  of  wood. 

XIL 

To  hij^nmifi  I  tafee  to  ^  ^  raere  technical  word, 
m  representing  the  ^ojiwd  whipl^  we  call  a  hunui). 
Baxter,  intjeed,  in  bis  Glpssajy,  p.  4,  ^[^king  of 
the  ^iver  Hun^ber,  fn^es  hump^n  to  be  a  Saxon 
fyord :  ^^  JJnie  ei  SaOfiwifeu^  eo^m  ph^^^nteUsc^^ 
fixk^xhtr  d,ic€b(itur,  she  bombit^tor:  ncim  v^- 
s]lyum,  hji^mnien,  b<p«)bitare  so}iat'\  Put  you  will 
lind  np  such  word  in  Lye.  Cajnden,  however 
^^[^1^  with  him  in  the  etyTnon. 

XIII. 

^,  EcLy  m^  Eo,  QXhd  Ew  or  Eiiy  li^ve  often  ff 
prefixed  in  pronunciati(H^.  An  Ew  in  JDerby- 
jShire  is  a  Vo.  The  ^i^nor  of  Ealftj^de  at  God* 
m^rsh^m  oa  Kent  is  nqw  Yalland.  Ewel  is 
f^omel.  E^^fy  inNewftvi^j  c.48,  is  your.  Eor 
^^rvoiok  ifi  .liow  Yqrk ;  and  Edi^ird  in  J^i^^hy- 
diire  i^  JY^^ard,  Eftrffh  is  Yarth  in  I^a^s 
Jtinera^ry. 

xiy. 

The  anion3na[io\is  Geographer  of  Havennfei  has 
put  dow^  the  name^  of  the  Britii^h  tow^  and 
49ities  promiscuously,  as  they  occurred  to  l^is  me- 
mofCY,  without  any/^rd  4x>  4^e  Jlooian  Roads ; 
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^A^ugh  perhaps  in  some  cases,  and  yet  not  always, 
vicinity  might  be  some  rule  to  him.  Mr.  Baxter 
appears  to  have  a  very  wrong  idea  of  this  matter ; 
for  p.  238  he  reasons  upon  it  as  an  itinerary, 
and  upon  no  better  grounds,  both  places  Croco^ 
colana  here,  and  against  all  judgment  transfers 
f^enta  Icenorum  hither,  supposing,  ridiculously 
enough,  that  the  station  had  two  names,  Venta 
and  Crocolanum,  for  ^o  he  writes  it  both  here 
and  p.  ;92. 

XV. 

Our  Earls  are  stiled  Consuls  by  the  Monkish 
historians  perpetually :  Henry  Hunt,  in  Wharton^ 
Anglia  Sacra,  II.  pp.  696,  697,  699;  and  there 
Consuiaius  is  an  earldom,  p.  697.  Fitz-Stephen, 
p.  8,  (7ff,  nostrce  edit.)  Dugdale's  Warwick- 
shire,'pp.  298,  299.  Matthew  Paris,  pp.  Qg2y  1007^ 
Hence  it  signifies  Ealdormon,  Chron.  Petrob. 
p.  13,  compared  with  Chron.  Sax.  p.  73.  See 
also  Ingulfus,  p.  75.  Sandford,  pp.  34,  45,  48. 
Johannes  Rossus,  pp.  58,  15O;  for  compare  102; 
for  compare  p.  72.  Camden,  col.  clxi.  Sand- 
ford,  pp.  34,  45,  48.  Dugdale's  Baron.  I.  p.  37. 
Archaeologia  Soc.  Antiq.  pp.  173,  174.  Du 
Fresne,  and  Spelman  in  Glossary.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  case ; 
and  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  his  History  of  the  Life  of 
Henry  11.  vol.  III.  p.  137,  infers  the  military 
employments  of  the  Earls,  from  the  appellation 
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dlVux  aud  Consul :  but,  with  subnoLssion  to  thi9 
learned  Peer,  the  inference  does  not  seem  .to  be 
well  founded  in  respect  of  the  word  Consulj 
whatever  it  may  be  in  regard  to Dwa?,  since  Con^ 
ful  has  plainly  a  connexion  with  Consilium,  and 
it  was  the  business  of  the  Earls,  Comites,  Ktl-^ 
dormen,  to  be  the  advisers  and  counsellors  of  the 
Crown. 

XVI. 

There  were  two  great  monasteries  at  Canter- 
bury ;  one  at  the  cathedral,  and  the  other  with- 
Qut  tha  gates  and  walk  of  the  city,  called  St 
Augustine's,  as  founded  by  the  first  Archbishop 
of  that  name,  who  was  also  buried  there.     They 
were  independent  foundations.      Mous.   Rapin, 
liowever,  confounds  these  two  places,  esteeming 
the  latter  to  be  the  same  body  as  the  former. 
Thus    p.  26^    he    says,    "  The  election  of  the 
Archbishops  had  for  some  time  been  a  continual 
subject  of  disputes  between  the  SufFx'agan  Bishops 
and  the  Monks  of  St.  Augustine's,"      Whereas 
the  contest  was  between  the  suffragans  and  the 
monks  of  Christ-church,  or  the  cathedral ;  and 
he  accordingly  tells  us  afterwards,  that  some  of 
the  monks  met  at  midnight  in  the  Cathedral, 
The  same  mistake  occurs  p.  268,  where  the  monks 
of  St.  Augustine  are  twice  represented  as  th^ 
Chapter  of  Canterbury;  as  also  p,  27^,  where 
they   have  a  Prior  given    them,    which  appeiv 
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^ains  to  Chrtst  Church.  (Gervas,  col.  1^54); 
and  p*  303/ and  305,  306,  where  the  monks  df 
St.  Aiigustihe 'S  are  the  electors  of  theArchbishops. 
He  says,  p.  219,  that  Lanfranc  fixed  the  number 
of  the  monks  of  St.  Augustin  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty;  a  circumstance  that  belongs  to  Christ 
Church;  see  Gervas.  col.  1^54;  Lambardfe*s  Pe^ 
ramb.  p.  3 00.  Besides,  it  is  most  absurd,  that 
by  a  secret  article  King  Henry  H.  should  be  re- 
quired to  go  barefoot  to  Beckefs  tamby  which 
was  at  Christ  Church,  and  receive  discipline  from 
the  monks  of  Sf.  Augustin,  as  said  p.  236:  but 
the  discipline  was  given  by  the  monks  of  Christ 
Church,  in  their  Chapter-house.  Brompton,  col. 
1095.  R.  Diceto,  col.  577.  Matth.  Westminster, 
p.  250,  which  makes  the  story  consistent.  Same 
error  also  occurs  in  Tanner's  Bibliotheca,  p.  l62,» 
:in  note. 

XVIL 

The  Saxon  Orosius  is  often,  cited  in  Mr.  Lye's 
Saxon  Dictionary,  though  this  author  is  not 
specified  amopgst  the  other  authorities  in  the 
Notarum  Explication  after  the  preface. 

zvm. 

The  prince  whom  we  commonly  call  Henry 
the  Third,  was  properly  Henry  the  Fourth,  and 
all  the  later  Henrys  will  be  consequently  removed, 
one  stqp  higher  as  to  number,  and  Henry  VUL 


^11  be  m  strictness  Henry  IX.     It  is  the  obse^ 
vati<m  of  Hairy  de  Knyghton,  who  writes^  speak* 
jng  <^  Hemy  the  Thirds  ^^  Iste  Hemicus  film 
Jbhafmis  vocatm  est  Henricus  III.  in  cranicis 
^t  cortiSi  et  mnmbM  aliis  scriptis,  non  camd 
s  fUminis^  quia  nomine  quartus  rex  Henricus  Jwiy 
^t  cAMisd  dignitatis  regalis  et  regnabiUs,  et  domi- 
fMixyke  regnemdi;    nam  si  primus  Hermcu^^ 
^Jms  autem  ImperOftriciSf  et  rex  Henrictis^Mm 
^uadem  regis  Henrici  qui  vocatus  est  Henricm 
rex  junior  qm  eoronatus  est  vivente  patre  [re- 
putentnr ;  this,  or  some  such  word,  is  missing] 
tunc  iste  Henrictts Julius  Jotiannis  esset  quartm 
in  numero :  set  quia  ille  Henricus  rex  Junior 
moriebatur  ante  patrem  suum^  et  non  regnavit, 
ed  de  causd  respectu  eorum  qui  regnavenmt  ita 
dictus  est  Henricus  tertius.^  H.  Kayghton,  in- 
ter X  Script,  col.  2429  ;  and  see  the  latest  edition 
of  Fitz-Stephen*s  Description  of  London,  p.  14. 

XIX. 

Dr.  Johnson  deduces  out  ei^pressiori  to  quaff 
from  the  French  co&ffer^  to  be  drunk  ;  not  con^ 
sidering  that  this  is  a  mere  ludicretts  inetarpho^ 
rical  sense  of  the  French  word.  I  presume  it  is 
the  Scotch  quctff',  which  means  a  small  bowl  to 
drink  out  of,  «nd  fe  described  in  ^^'HumphrejrQin- 
ker,"  III  p,  i8.  -Hence  to  yw^  is  to  drutfc  *f 
$uchabowl. 
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XX;,  - 

* 

Mr.  M^rklahd  observes,  very  Acutely,  tha^  the 
iAiparisyllabic  genitives  of  tflfe  third  ^cleliskAi 
ate  mad6  by  tht  iiisertron  of  t,  ki^  that  th^  t^b^ 
minatives  wel'e  it  first  written  fougWy  Uipid^i 
THentSj  &c.  This  accounts  for  honos  and  /isdwo>^- 
the  last  syllable  of  the  foriiler  being  long,  and  of 
the  ktter  «hort;  It  was  written  originally  honors^ 
and  when  it  was  Smoothed  in  pronunciation,  by 
dro|>ptng  the  r,  it  retained  its  quantity ;  but  when 
the  final  s  was  dniitted,  it  would  become  short  of 
coarse^  according  to  the  tide  HJmita  corripiimtur* 

XXI. 

pur  Novelists,  like  Sato  Foote  in  his  forces^ 
often  touch  upon  real  characters ;  and  When  Dr. 
Smollett,  in  the  second  voltime  of  the  Histdfy  of 
f^erdinand  'Cbuht  Fathom,  p.  106,  mates  oite  of 
the  interlocutors  observe,  that  ihatty  persc^i^  of 
mean  parents^  have  raised  themselves  to  power 
and  fortune;  and,  by  way  of  example,  to  use 
fhese*words:  ^' 05ie,  she  said^  spftfrtg  from  the 
loins  of  ah  obscure  attoi^iiey;  aridtheJr  *#«  ih^ 
grandsdn  of  a  valet^de-chafhbr e ;  a^^hira  #li8i*thfe 
issue  of  an  accomptarit;  arid  a  ^lotirth  the  diP» 
sprinig  of  a '  woolendi-aper.**  tte  meaits,  I  pre* 
sum^  by  the  first,  PhiliplSdrl  bf  HardWidke,  #h« 
yas  »6^  of  an  attorney  e^fDov^r  5  by  the  sec^ttwJi 
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Henry  Fox  Lord  Holland,  whose  grandfather  Sir 
Stephen  Fox  is  said  to  have  been  a  valet ;  by  the 
thirds  Mn  Aislabie';  and  by  the  fourth,  Mr. 
Matio.  In  Per^ine  Pickle,  the  Memoirs  of  a 
Lady  of  Quality,  is  the  history  of  Lady  Vane ; 
and  afterwards  the  story  of  James  Annesley  is  in^ 
troduced. 

xxn. 

Smollett  again,  in  vol.  H.  p.  141,  seg.  exhibits 
a  very  singular  character  under  the  mark  of  H — ty 
and  the  person  intended  is  one  Captain  Hewet,  a 
Leicestershire  gentleman,  called  the  Demonstra^ 
tor,  from  a  story  told  of  him ;  that  in  a  dispute 
with  some  Turks,  about  the  paradise  of  Mahomet 
furnished  with  Houris,  he  observed  to  them,  that 
Christians  were  better  qualified  for  the  enjoyment 
of  them  than  Turks  or  Jews.  His  Demonstration 
may  as  well  be  suppressed ;  but  the  story  adds, 
tjie  Turks  said,  if  that  was  the  case,  they  would 
turn  Christians  too* 

XXIIL 

Leland  says,  in  his  Itinerary,  vol.  L  p.  23> 
that  CoUweston,  in  Northamptonshire,  is,  for  the 
most  part,  *^  of  a  new  building  by  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet, mother  to  Henry  VIL  The  Lord  Crom- 
wel  had  afore  beguii^e  a  house  ther.  Bagg^  of 
purses  yet  remayne  there  y  n  the  chappelle  and 
pther  places."  This  Ralph  Lord  Cromwell  had 
been  Treasurer  to  King  Henry  VL  and  thesd 
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purses  were  intended  as  emblems  of  his  office. 
The  sanie  Nobleman  had  been  owner,  and,  as  I 
think,  builder,  of  Wingfield-manor,  in  the  county 
of  Derby ;  and  his  arms  there,  cut  in  stone,  are 
ornamented  with  a  couple  of  parses ;  which  re- 
minds me  of  what  I  have  heard  in  relation  to  the 
first  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  who  was  so  many  years 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  The  Chan- 
cellor is  furnished  every  year  with  a  new  purse 
for  the  great  seal ;  but  as  one  is  not  wanted  so 
often,  his  Lordship  reserved  a  new  one  ever}"  now 
and  then,  till  at  last,  having  got  a  competent 
number,  he  had  them  wrought  into  a  bed,  as  so 
many  ornaments ;  ^nd  the  bed,  which  may  ex- 
hibit a  dozen  or  more  of  these  purses,  is  now  in 
being  at  Wimpole. 

XXIV. 

I 

The  asterisks  in  Drake's  Eboracum,  p.  4l6>  are. 
intended  for  Archbishop  Lancelot  Blackburne ; 
intimating  that  his  Grace  would  never  have  died  a 
martyr  to  his  chastity.  But  quaere,  whether  Mr. 
Drake  was  a  proper  person  to  make  this  obser- 
vation. 

XXV.    . 

Our  great  and  valiant  King  Edward  Lis  called 
Scotorum  malleus  on  his  tomb.  Archaeologia,  IIL 
p.  379  ;  and  see  Rapin,  vol.  L  p.  385.  But  before 
that.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  409,  sty les  Hugh  de  Welles, 
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Bishop  of  Lincoln^  omnium  malleus  Religiosorum, 
on  account,  we  suppose,  of  his  severity  towards 
the  monks  and  regular  canons.     Morocutius  alsa 
terms  Hugh  the  Burgundian  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Regum  malleus.    But,  long  before  this,  Charles, 
Maire  du  Palais,  in  France,  obtained  the  name  of 
Martel,  in  732.  "  On  pretend,''  says  Pere  Daniel, 
I.  p.  335,  ^^que  cefut  de  cette  victoire,  que  Charles 
tira .  son  nom  de  Martel,  pour  avoir,  coMme  nn 
Marteauy  ecras^  les  Sarn^azins'^    Hence  again, 
Jeffrey  Martel,  Earl  of  Anjou.     And  the  Britisli 
ndixne  Arthur  signifies  either  ^^  ursum  horribilem, 
vel  malleum  ferreum,  quo  confringunfur  molw 
leomtmr    Nennius,  c.  62.  The  first  of  these  ety- 
mons, I  presume,  is  the  truest*     William  Martel 
was  Dapifer  to  King  Stephen*  Gul.  Neubrig.p.42. 
And  we  still  use  the  expression  to  maul  a  person; 
see   Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary ;   also   Spelmans 
Glossary,  v.  Martellus. 

XXVI. 

Sandford,  in  his  excellent  book  ^^  the  Genealogy 
of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,"  &c.  where 
he  speaks  of  the  natural  children  of  ]K.ing  Henry  11. 
by  the  Lady  Rosamond,  p.  71,  mentions  only 
William  Longspee  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Geoffery 
fcishop  elect  of  Lincoln,  and  afterwards  Archbi- 
shop of  York ;  but  the  King  had  another  son  by 
that  Lady,  named  Peter,  whom  King  Richard  L 
in  1 191,  was  desirous  of  promoting  to  the  deanery 
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of  York ;  see  Drake's  Eboracum,  pp.  423, 56 1,  in 
which  last  place  Peter  is  ^^pressly  said  to  be  the 
soij  pf  Kosiiilfiopcl. 


XXVII. 

Aiftiales  Dunstapul.  p.  19,  "  Cut  Rex  [Raral^ 
dus]   occurrens   cum  paucis^      The  author  is 
speaking  of  that  decisive  battle  wherein  King 
Harold  was  slain,  and  William  the  Conqueror 
acquired  the  crown  of  England.     And  the  note 
in  the  margin,  by  a  later  hand,  is,  ^^  Nam  in 
prcelio  plures  occiderunt  quam  6000  Anghrumf 
which  being  a  reason  that  in  appearance  implies 
the  direct  contrary  to  what  the  author  says,  Mr. 
Heame  observes,  it  should  rather  be  ^^  Minus 
rectk,  nam  inpraelio^^  &c.  •  and  thus  he  contents 
himself  with  correcting  the  Annotator,  and  at  the 
same  time  condemning  his  Author.     But  surely 
the  author  is  defensible  againt  both  theAnnotator 
and  Mr.  Heame ;  for  what  the  Annalist  inten^jied 
hy  cum  paucis  was  only  to  insinuate  to  us,  that 
Harold  was  so  hasty  and  eager  to  e^ngage^  that 
he  would  not  wait  till  the  whole  of  his  forces 
was  collected  together ;  but  would  give  battle  to 
the  Norman  with  only  those  he  had  with  him. 
See  Matt.  Paris,  p.  3;     Rapin,  I.  p.  141.    1^« 
former  passage  is  worth  conwltingi   as  il  alip 
Higdtn,  p.  585. 

M  St 
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xxyiiL 

There  is  a  palpable  mistake  in  the  Anilals  of 
Dunstaple,  p.  i8,  where  Harold  is  called  the 
nephew  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  and  where 
afterwards  Edward  is  styled  his  uncle,  Mr.  Heame, 
however,  takes  no  notice  of  this,  though  it  rs  so 
contrary  to  the  common  notions  of  every  body. 
To  make  short,  Editha,  wife  of  the  Confessor,  is 
here  taken  by  mistake  to  be  sister  of  Earl  God- 
w  in,  instead  of  his  daughter ;  and  consequently 
to  be  aunt  of  King  Harold,  the  son  of  that  ESrl; 
and  not  his  sister. 

XXIX. 

The  same  Annals,  p.  236,  have  it,  ^^.Item  obiW 
A.  Reghia  Scoticey  and  Mr.  Hearne  queries  upon 
it,  ^yAn  Joanna?  ut  A.  sit  idem  auod  Anna, 
vel  pars  posterior  vocis  Joanna.''  But  did  ever 
any  body  hear  of  an  initial  taken  from  the  middle 
of  a  name  ?  A.  is  undoubtedly  an  initial,  and 
:this,  consequently,  sad  bungling  work.  The  name 
:of  that  daughter  of  King  John  and  Queen'  Isabella 
that  married  Alexander  II.  King  of  Scots,  was 
undoubtedly  Joanna.  Matt.  Parts,  p.313 ;  Leland, 
Coll.  I.  p.  288  ;  Sandford,  Genealogical  History, 
p.  86 ;  .  Dr.  Brady,  p.  521.  The  mistake,  how-' 
ever,  is  not  peculiar  to  our  Annalist,  since  in 
"'  Robert  of  Glocester,"  published  by  Mr.  Hearne 
himself,  the  Queen  of  Scots  is  called  Alianore 
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by  thfe  prose  author  there,  p.  513  ;  as  hkewise  she 
is  ip^m  old  MS  chronicle  of  England  in  my  pos- 
ression,  p.  198 ;  in  another  abstracted  by  Ldand, 
in  Coll.  II.  p.  471.  The  mistake  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  these  authors  confounding  the  Queen 
of  Scots  with  her  sister  Alienoray  who  inter- 
married with  William  Marshal  Earl  of  Pembroke 

>  ■ 

(Sandford,  p.  §7;  Leland,  Col}.  I.  p.  282;)  just 
sls  Joanna^  in  Matt.  Paris,  p.  818,  is,  on  the 
contrary,  made  to  be  the  wife  of  tlie  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke. See  the  like  confusiqn  in  Leland,  Collect. 
I-  p.  204. 

XXX. 

As  we  acknowledge  our  Kings  to  be  supreme 
over  all  persons,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  temporal, 
within  his  dominions,  the  King's  Arms  are  a  pro- 
per and  suitable  ornament  for  Churches ;  but  I 
know  of  no  order  or  injunction  for  putting  them 
up. 

XXXI. 

The  name  Robert  is  very  variously  written; 
Rodberty  Rotberd.  Rotbeard.  Rddbriht.  Rod- 
byrd ;  all  wl^lch  occur  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 
To  whrcli  you  may  add,  Radberf ;  Gave,  Hist. 
Lit.  p.  452.  Rotbert ;  Text  Rotf.p;  141.  Rod^ 
bcert;  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  L  p.  336.  Roberd; 
Percy's  Songs,  III.  p.  xxiy.  Rupert j  for  so 
Cains,  p.  139,  calls  Robert  Gagijinus:  and  see 
the  Sorberiana,  p.  86,  where  Prince  Rupert,  ne^^ 
phew  of  our  King  Charles  I.  is  called  Robert,  as 
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also  Hejrlin's  Hiitory  of  ^t  Geotgfe,  p.  ^51; 
Brian  Twyn^,  often  ;  itnd  others.  In  Misson,  II. 
p.  415,  you  havi6,  lastly,  Ruhertti^.  The  name 
occurs  but  seldom  here  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, for  Robert  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
a  Norman ;  but  after  that  it  is  very  frequent,  as 
being  a  cbnimon  Norman  name.  Whence  Dr. 
Caius,  de  Antiq.  Cantabr.  Acad.  p.  2^9,  writes, 
^^  Nam  diligenter  observavi  et  in  smie  episcopo- 
rum  omnium  seu  catalogisy  in  testimomis  epis- 
coporum,  ahhatutrv^  ducum  atqne  mtlitumj  in 
chartis  Re  gum  antiquorumy  nullum  nominatnm 
Gulielmumy  Rohertumy  Thafnam,  aut  Johannem, 
ante  Edwardum  Sanctvm^  meaning  Edward  the 
Confessor.     See  also  Twyne's  Apolog.  p.  338. 

XXXII. 

William  the  Conqueror  iis  often  termed  Bus- 
tardus  by  our  old  historians.  To  make  him 
amends,  he  is  frequently  by  ethers  styled  magww^. 
Epitaph  ott  William  Deincourt,  in  Dugdale  s 
Baronetage,  I,  p.  3S6 ;  Drake,  Eboracum,  p. 
578;  Leland,  Coll.  I.  pp.  148,  198.  III. pp.  239, 
266,  268,  311,  3^5,  iilibi\  H.  Hunt,  in  Whar- 
ton, Angl.  Sacr.  II.  p.  697. 

XXXIlf. 

Tlie  Metathesis  Literatum  has  a  vast  effect 
on  language ;  for,  not  to  mention  the  txanspo- 
sition  of  R  and  -L,  with  Uieir  vowels. 
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Orositis^  I  conceive^  is  Osorhts ; 
Zuricky  Tigur; 
Lagena,  Galena ; 
Nicoly  Lincoli 
Pennig,  Pecunia ; 
Sticaj   Sceat ; 
JVesta,  Anneis.     Leland,  Collect.  III.  p.  B€. 

See  E.  Lhuyd,  Compar.  Etym.  p.  7. 

XXXIV. 

Harlot  has  the  appearance  of  a  French  word  ; 
and  some  have  imagined  it  came  from  Arlotta, 
the  mother  of  WilUam  tl>e  Conqueror,  he  being 
a  bastard.  See  Annot.  ad  Rapiiii,  I.  1&4  ;  Hjiy- 
ward's  WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  p.  2.  But  the 
Historians,  Gul.  Gemet,  who  calls  her  Her^ 
leva^  and  Thomas  Rudburne,  who  calls  her 
Maudy  could  h^ve  no  idea  of  this.  Dr.  Johnson 
thinks  it  the  Welch  Herlodes,  a  wench  or  girl ; 
perhaps  it  may  be  the  Saxon  hop,  a  whore,  with 
the  diminutive  French  termination,  yuasl^  a  little 
whore. 

XXXV, 

One  would  imagine,  from  the  following  dis- 
tich, that  William  the  Conqueror  had  a  fine  large 
head  of  hair : 

Ccesarienty  Ccesar,  tibi  si  natvranegavit, 
Hanc,  ff^il&eltne,  tibi  Stella  commeta  demt. 

H.Hunt,  p. 372, 
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I 

It  comes  to  the  same  whether  you  read  comata, 
as  in  the  margiii,  or  cometa^  as  in  the  text,  with 
Leland,  Collectan.  I.  p.  196,  and  as  it  stands  in 
my  MS.  The  first  line  alludes  to  the  baldness 
of  Julius  Caesar,  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  Jul. 
c.  45  ;  and  the  latter  line  hints  at  the  comet 
which  appeared,  as  we  are  told  by  Matt.  Paris, 
p.  4,  in  1066.  But  now  the  Conqueror  ha^d  but 
little  hair  before^  perhaps  not  more  than  Julius 
Caesar.  Gul.  Malmesb.  writing  expressly  of  him, 
]^.  112,  ^^  Justos  fuit  staturcey  immensce  cor- 
pulenticBf  facie  ferd,  fronte  capillis  nuda^  &c,'* 

XXXVI. 

The  religious  houses,  many  of  them  at  least, 
had  both  a  seal  and  a  coat  of  arms;  these  two 
things  are  not  to  be  confounded.  The  seal  had 
commonly  some  device  relative  to  the  Patron 
Saint,  and  was  applied  to  authenticate  instruments 
and  writings.  The  coats  of  arms  were  much  like 
other  coats,  and,  1  imagine,  might  be  cut  on 
boundaries,  displayed  on  banners  in  processions, 
and  worn  by  their  Knights,  where  the  house  had 
any  dependents  of  this  order.  Mr.  Hearne,  there- 
fore, misses  the  mark  greatly  when,  exhibiting  the 
seal  of  Higham  Fefrers,  he  says,  ^^  Sigillisque  a 
doctissimo  Tannero  edifis adjungey^  Leland,  Coll. 
VI.  p.  405;  for  Bishop  Tanner's  three  plates  con- 
sist not  of  seals,  but  of  coats  of  arms. 
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XXXVII. 

Almost  any  of  our  Historians  will  inform  you^ 
and  therefore  I  need  not  cite  them,  that  John 
Lackland,  he  that  was  afterwards  King  John,  was 
Earl  of  Mortaigne;  and  this  being  no  English 
tide,  the  younger  class  of  readers  may  be  under 
some  difficulty  about  it.  Mortagne  is  a  «eignory 
in  Ndrmandy,  and  is  called  in  Latin,  i^/or^Vo^^^a, 
Moritoniwnj  and  Moritolium.  As  for  this  last, 
seeCamdeni  Anglica,&c.p,33,  675;  Leland,  ColL 
I.  p.  163,  from  Rad.  de  Diceto,  where  Mr. 
Hearne,  who  is  not  much  given  to  emendations, 
proposes  very  unhappily  to  alter  it :  "  Moretolii\ 
Sic  MS.  sed  legend.  Moretpnii,^  (section  VL 
p.  2S9.)  N  is  not  uncommonly  turned  in  pro- 
nunciation into  /.  Hence  in  Boulogne  in  France 
and  Bologna  in  Italy,  from  Bononia.  Lincoln 
was  turned  by  the.Normans  into  Nicol. 

XXXVIIL 

There  is  some  reason  to  think  the  Apple,  or 
Crab,  was  indigenous  in  Britain ;  thpugh  nobler 
and  more  generous  sorts  might  Ibe  introduced 
afterwards.  The  Britons  call  it  Afal^  ox  Aval, 
^s  Leland  writes  it<^  Collect.  IV.  p.  2.  Hence 
Avalon,  Pamarium,  ibid.  See  his  Codrus^  p.  7. 
Assert.  Arturii,  pp.  42,  54,  65-  And  Jeffrey  of 
Monmouth  calls  Avalonia,  Insula  Pomoru?n.  The 
,  Saxons,  it  is  true,    have  the  wprd  Appel,   and 
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Appl;  but  I  much  doubt  whether  the  Apple  tlien 
grew  in  that  high  Northern  latitude,  whence  that 
nation  came ;  so  that  in  all  probability  they  took 
the  name  from  the  British  Afah  So  again  Hen- 
gist,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story  of  Vorti- 
gem  and  Rowena,  entertained  King  Vortigem, 
as  Nennius  has  it,  with  vinum  and  sieera,  by 
which  last,  I  pre3ume,  may  be  meant  cyder ;  since 
what  Matt.  Paris,  p.  287,  calls  eicerisy  is  by 
M^tt.  Westminster,  p.  276^  called  pomarii ;  for 
which  lyord,  m%^  its  being  used  for  cyder,  see 
Da  FrBsne,  in  his  Glossary.  But  tiben,  being  in 
Britain,  he  yegaled  them,  you  may  suppose,  with 
the  liquor  of  the  country,  what  he  knew  the  King 
Iflsed,  and  was  well  used  to.  However,  this  we 
can  be  assured  of,  that  sicera  was  a  liquor  known 
in  Nennius's  time. 


Dr.  Stukeley,  reciting  the  works  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester,  in  his  ".  Account  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester,** p.  9,  speaks  of  an  historical  work  of  his 
distributed  into  twf)  parts,  the  first,  called  Specur 
hmi  Historiale,  in  four  books ;  the  other  called 
Jhigh^Saxormm  Ckromicon^  L.  V.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  -say,  ^^  A  MS.  of  both  parts  is  found  in 
the  Public  Library,  Cambridge,  among  the  MS 
fdlios,  eoTitains  pages  51^,  and  ibur  books.  E/nds 
in  1066  (248).  In  the  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts 
mentioned  p.  iffS^   No,  2^04  (1 24)   it   begins : 
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*'  Britannia  insularum  optima^  &c.  ^^  In  the  end/* 
says  Dr.  James,  Librarian  in  1 660,  *^  are  these 
words :  ^Reges  veto  Saxonum  Gulielmo  Malmshw^ 
ensi  et  Henrico  Huntendomensi  permitto  :  qrms 
de  Regibus  Britonum  tacere  jiibeo^  Recollect- 
ing that  this  description  answered  to  Jeffrey  of 
Monmouth's  History,  which  begins  and  ends  thus^ 
I  suspected  that  the  Doctor,  by  a  blunder  almost 
incredible,  had  given  Jeffrey's  work  unto  Richard 
of  Cirencester ;  and  I  accordingly  got  my  re- 
spectable friend  Mr.  George  Ashby,  President  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cattibridge,  to  consult  tSie 
MS.  in  the  Public  Library,  which  he  did  in  I772; 
and  it  actually  proved  to  be  Jeffrey's  Histoiy* 

XL. 

Walter  Hemingford,  or  rather  Hemingburgh^ 
is  a  most  contemptible  author,  thou^  John 
Leland  gives  him  a  gi'eat  character.  He  says, 
p.  560,  that  King  John  died  at  Swineshead,  was 
buried  the  l8th  of  October  at  Winchester,  and 
that  he  left  five  sons :  Not  one  particular  of 
which  is  truej  for  the  King  died  but  the  l8th  of 
October  at  Newark,  and  was  interred  at  Worces* 
ter,  and  left  but  two  sons,  the  other  three  being 
the  sons  of  his  widow,  who  remarried  Hugh  Brun 
jEari  of  March.  So  again  he  marries  his  three 
daughters,  one  to  the  Emperor  Fredierick,  ano- 
ther to  William  Earl  Marshal^  and  a  third  to" 
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Simon  Montfort ;  as  if  it  were  not  the  same  lady 
'  that  married  the  two  Earls  ;  and  whereby  no  no-# 
tice  is  taken  of  Joan  that  married  Alexander  King 
of  Scots.  Strange  blundering  work!  and  yet, 
what  one  might  justly  wonder  at^  all  this  is  trans- 
cribed verbatim  by  Hemy  Knyghton,  col.  2426;, 
except  that  there  John  is  more  truly  said  to  be 
turi^d  at  Worcester^  instead  of  Wii;ichester, 

There  is  a^  expression  in  Roger  Hoveden, 
p.  803,  which  appears  ve.y  singular  to  us  at  this 
time,  prima  doviinica  septuagesimee ;  as  if  tl^re 
were  more  Sundays  in  septuagesima  than  one ; 
whereas,  according  to  our  present  notions,  only 
one  particular  Sunday,  that  which  comes  a  fort- 
night before  Shrove-Sunday,  is  called  Septuage- 
sima, as  the  next  after  it  is  termed  Sexagesima. 
The  expression,  however,  is  very  proper ;  for  by 
Septuagesima  was  then  meant  the  seventy  days 
before  Easter  (see  Du  Fresne.)  There  were 
several  Sundays,  consequently,  in  the  Septuage- 
sima j  and  that  which  we  now  c^  Septuagesima 
was  the  first :  so  that  the  Historian  means,  by  his 
date,  to  signify  the  Sunday  that  is  now  termed 
Septuagesima ;  and  there  is  no  occai>ion,  as  some 
may  imagine,  either  to  expunge  the  word  prima^ 
or  to  alter  the  word  Sepfuagesimce  into  Quadra-^ 
gesimce.^ 
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XLII. 

Eudo,  one  of  tlie  Conqueror's  great  Normans 
and  favourites,  is  constantly  described  to  us  hy 
the  title  of  Dapifer  ;  and  so  his  brother  is  called, 
Adam  f rater  Eudonis  Dapiferi  Regis.  Hemingi 
Cartular*  I.  p.  £88.  And  I  think  it  is  agreed, 
that  by  Dapifer  is  meant  Stewurd;  by  which  I 
should  suppose  must  be  properly  meant  what  we 
now  call  Steward  of  ilie  Household,  this  <ifficer 
having  at  this  time  the  care  of  the  King's  kitchen, 
mter  alia,  in  his  department. 

XLIII. 

DromOy  a  swift  vessel  for  sailing.  GuL 
Neubrig.  p.  l62 ;  and  see  Fabius.  Ethel werd, 
P-  833,  843.  Matt.  Paris,  in  Additament.  p.169.* 
See  also  Du  Fresne  in  voce,  and  Spelman,  Gloss. 
r.  Dromunda.  So  that  I  cannot  but  wonder 
Picard  should  say,  in  his  notes  on  Gul.  Neubrig. 
^^  Qui  vero  usurpavit  pro  navi^  propter  auctorem 
nostrum^  unicus  occurrit  Cassiodor.  UK  5,  fee*" 
He  afterwards  restores  the  word  in  the  Continue 
ator  of  Sigebert,  ad  annum  mcxci.  ;  but  in  that  I 
think  he  is  mistaken,  as  Matt.  Paris,  p.  163,  has 
Dromunda,  which  appears  to  be  formed  of  the 
French  Dromond.    See  Spelman. 

# 

XLIV. 

^^Alured.  Beverl.  p.  19,  duxit  ilium  secum  m 
civitate  Aclud.^  So  again,  p.  39,  ^^Atque  in  Ytaiia 
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transsire  nteditantem,  dolts  circztrhventum  inters 
fecit/*    In  both  which  places  Mr.  Heame  has 
marked  siCy   as  *if  these  were  false  readings  of 
the  MS.   and  that  in   after  a  verb  of  motion 
always    required  an   accusative    case;    not  ani- 
madverting,    that    though     not   in    the    purer 
classics^     yet    the    sixth    case    very    frequently 
occurs    in    the   monkish    writers.     Hence   this 
Author,    p.   59,    Donee    in    nemore   Calidonis 
venientesy  p.   142.     Rex   fVillielmus  in  Anglia 
reversus,  p.  145.  Exercitiis  Comitis  partim  in 
Normannia   rediit,  partim^  &c.      And  so  Gul. 
Neubrig.  pp.  349, 484,  Qtwmodo  Rex  . . .  applicuif 
in  Anglia.   And  p.  404,  Mox  vero  militiam  iljam 
transmarinam  in  Anglia  applicuisse  CLtque; 
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adventure  cognoscens. 

XLV. 

Alured.  Beverl.  p.  95,  says,  Defuncto  itaque 
Athulfo  .  .  .  Ethelbaldus  Jilius  ejus  successity 
qui  thorum  patris  sui  ascendens  Juditham  supra- 
dictam  in  matrimonium  duodt''  Judith  had  beeu 
the  wife  of  his  father,  and  therefore  it  is  properly 
said  of  the  son  that  married  her,  thorum  patris 
sui  ascendehat;  and  consequently  there  is  no  room 
for^Mr.  Hearne's  conjecture  upon  the  place,  an 
thronufn  patris  sui  ?  Thorum  is  the  same  as  toruniy 
the  writers  of  this  age  peipetually  interposing  thfe 
aspirate  after  t;  hence  Cathena  for  Catem* 
Joh.  Rossusj ,  p.  4.    Authorj)m0iice  ior  Autonp- 
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tnatice,  p.  30.  Galathas  for  Galatas^  p,  41. 
Hence  TAc/bnittm,  Sathanas^  Abbathia,  Pthole- 
mceus^  Ratharicus^  &c.  very  frequentiy  occiar  in 
them. 

XLVL 

Allured.  Beverl.  p.  118,  Ac  multas  per  vlam 
claivsuvas  ubi  telonia  it  peiegrims  exigebatur^ 
dato  ingenti  pretioy  disslpavit.  Where  Mr. 
Thomas  Hearne  notes,  *^  Literis  Graecis  Jbrsan 
vocem  han^e  expresserat  auctor.  Idem  enim 
Tahf  quod  TsXovix  sen  TsXcajvh^.  Sed  Latinas 
(Grsecarum  omnino  eacpers)  nialuit  scribal  But 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Alured  under- 
stood the  Greek  tongue,  or  was  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  letters,  any  more  than  his  scribe;  and 
therefore  we  must  either  read  erigebantur^  or  tafce 
Teloiua  to  be  used  for  Telonium. 

XLVIL 

The  iEditor  of  Fitz-Stephen's  Description  dF 
London,  in  1772,  has  observed  very  justly,  in  re- 
spect of  the  attempts  of  Mr.  Strype  and  Mr. 
Hearne  tp  amend  the  passage  of  the  author  where 
he  speaks  of  Henry  HI.  being  a  Londoner  bom, 
that  Henry  son  of  Henry  H,  and  not  Henry  son 
of  King  John,  is  intended ;  and  he  cites  Matt. 
Paris  and  John  Stowe  to  prove  that  Henry  son  of 
Hefiry  H.  crowned  in  his  fathers  life-time,  was 
called  Henry  I IL  There  are  many  other  autho- 
rities to  be  alleged  for  this  besides  Matt.  Paris 


^, 
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Ittid  Stowe,  as  Girald,  Cambr.  in  Wharton, 
Angl.  Sacra,  11.  p.  378 ;  Walt.  Hemingford,  p.  561, 
Gul.Neubrig.  pp.183,  197^^30,  276,  280,723; 
Leland,  Coll.  III.  p.  14  ;  and  in  vol.  I.  p.  284, 
our  Henry  III.  is  accordingly  called  Henry  IV. 
I  shall  only  here  give  the  words  of  H.  Knyghton, 
col.  242P,  "  Iste  Henricus  jilius  Johannis  voca- 
ttis  est  Henricus  III.  in  cronicis  et  cartis,  et  in 
omnibus  aliis  scriptis,  non  causd  nominis,  quia 
Kiomine  quartus  rex  Henricus  fuit,  set  causd  dig- 
nitatis regatis,  et  regnahilis,  et  dominationt 
regnandi ;  nam  si^  kcJ" 

XLVIII. 

In  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Hearne's  edition  of  the 
Annals  of  Dunstaple,  p.  829,   you   have  these 
words  cited  from  Girardus  Cornubiepsis,  '  JOfciV, 
^e  habitum,  quo  tunc  indutus  erat,  vit  comite, 
nunquam  depositurum.^    And  the  learned  Editor 
conjectures,  f.  viz.  comitis,  most  absurdly  ;  for 
the  author  is  there  speaking  of  Guy  Earl  of  War- 
wick, who  was  then  in  his  Pilgrim's^  and  not  in 
his  EarVs  habit ;  see  p.  828,  which  he  actually 
did  retain  until  his  death.     In  short,  we  ought^ 
to  read  vita  comite^  that  is,  a^  long  as  he  lived, 
a  phrase  perpetually  occurring  in  our  monkish 
authors,  even  from  before  the  time  of  Venerable 
Bede;  insomuch  that  one  may  justly  wonder  how 
a  gentleman  so  conversant  in  them  as  Mr.  ^^eame 
could  ever  miss  it.      See  Beda,  pp.  70,  267; 
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Ingulphus,  p.  30,  31,  79,  207.  Matt.  Paris,  p. 
466,  Gregorius  Magn.  in  Parker's  Antiq.  Brit, 
p.  18*  Zacharias  Papa  apud  Velserum,  p.  148. 
Eddius  Stephanus,  passim.  Gul.  Malmesb.  in 
Whartoni  A.  S,  II.  p.  6, 14*  alibi  Gul. Thome 
inter  X  Scriptores,  col.  1 757-  Leland,  Coll.  III. 
p.  83.  Gul.  Neubrig.  p.  495.  Walter  Pynce^ 
bek  in  Tanneri  Bibl.  p.  609* 

XLIX. 

In  the  Annals  of  Dunstaple,  p.  234,  we  read, 
^'  Rex  Ayiglias  dedit  ei  [^Regi  Scotice]  trecentas 
tibratas  terras  pro  Homagio  sua,  et  pro  apmjuo 
servitio  unius  erodii  /'  where  Mr.  Heame  most 
unhappily  conjectures,  J',  corrgdii,  a  corrody 
being  an  allowance  of  victuals  from  a  religious 
house  to  a  person  living  out  of  it,  for  some  valuable 
consideration,  and  consequently  entirely  foreign  to 
the  present  purpose.  It  is  pity  Matthew  Paris  doeS 
not  mention  this  service,  p.  446,  where  he  speaks 
of  this  business.  However,  I  atti  of  opinion,  that 
by  Ei'odii  is  either  meant  'Epa;S/»,  an  Heron,  the 
Greek  word  being  only  latinized  (-^lian.  Hist. 
Anim.  I.  1.  et  annot.  hence,  perhaps,  the  Latin 
Ardea.  See  also  Bocharti  Op.  vol.  III.  col. 
321,  seq.;)  or,  rather,  that  the  Gerfiilcon  is  in- 
tended, called  Erodius  by  Nicholas  Upton,  p. 
187:  the  presenting  an  hawk  or  falcon  being  a 
very  common  service ;  and  for  this  sens6  see  Bo- 
cbart.  Coll.  col.  325. 

X 
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L. 

In  the  same  work,  p.  235,  you  have  ^^  £t  licet 
llgatus  Pelii  suae  timeret^  and  the  author  is 
speaking  of  Otto  the  Legate,  who  was  in  bodily 
fear  whai  he  held  his  council,  as  both  this  author 
here,  ahd  Matt.  Paris,  p.  447,  will  tell  you.  And 
therefore  we  ought  undoubtedly  to  correct,  ^  Et 
licet  Legatus  pelli  sum  timeret^  _^^ 

LI. 

The  same  Annals  say,  ^^  Anno  Gratice  1238 
vacaruntCathedrales  Ecclesice  Devormensis,  Nor- 
wiccnsis^  &c."  where  Mr.  Heame  notes,  ^^  Sic. 
An  Devorniensu^  ut  idem  sit,  quod  Dorohernen- 
sis  ?  Sciscitor,  quia  etsijam  in  vivis  esset  Ed- 
pHindus  Cantuariensis,  pro  Archiepiscopo  iamen 
tunc  temporis  oh  res  suas  turbatas  minus  haben^ 
dumfuisse,  nan  defuerunt  qui  censuerint^  But 
all  this  about  Archbishop  Edmund  is  entirely 
false;  at  feast  this  author  had  no  such  idea; 
see  him,  p.  2,38,'  240,  where  our  Editor,  for  /?. 
Cantuariettsis  Episcopus,  emends  it  himself: 
*^  E.  p.  e.  Edmundus^  Ccmtuariensis  Archiepis- 
copmy*  Edmund  was  as  much  Archbishop  now 
as  ever  lie  was,  and  liis  see  was  by  no  means  voidy 
nor,  perhaps,  did  any  one  ever  imagine  it  was. 
Besides,  who  ever  heard  of  Devorniensis  for 
DorobePnensis  ?  But  what  is  remarkable  in, 
the  case,  this  author  never  uses  the  word  Dora- 
bernensiSf  or  any  other  of  that  sound ;  but  always 
Ointuariemis ;    Dorobernia   in   him    meaning 
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Dover;  see  p.  7^.  To  be  short;  tibe  see  of 
Uuresme  was  now  vacant  by  the  death  of  Richard 
Poore;  and  Devormensisy  i.e.  Deuorminsis^  is 
the  right  reading,  formed,  though  corruptly,  from 
Duresme^  or  Durimey  by  following,  not  so  much 
the  orthography,  as  the  sound. 

ut 

JBcce  iterum  Cnspimisf  *  The  Annals  have, 
p.  67,  in  1213,  ^^ Et  Robertus . . . etHugo ...  et 
H. . .  Prior  de  Dorseta^  in  Ahhatem  de  Westmostre^ 
electi  sunt,  et  benedictionem  consecufiJ^  On 
which  passage  Mr.  Hearne  notes,  *^  Omittitur 
apud  Lelandum  (Coll.  vol.  VI.  p.  123)  hinc 
proinde  supplendvm.  Et  tamen  falli  hie  loci 
auetorem  nostrum  existimo,  vel  saltern  pro  fVest- 
mosfre,  dve  fi^estminster,  quid  aliud  reponen- 
dum  esse.  nccvS^4)g  quis  forsitcm  W^more  ma^ 
lit.  At  nihil  temeri  muto.^  On  the  word  Dorseta 
he  i*emarks  thus,  ^  vide  num  pro  Dorcestria  ?" 
In  the  first  place,  thare  is  no  omission  of  any 
Abbat  by  Dr.  Browne  Wiffis,  in  Leiand'$  Col- 
lectanea, 1.  c.  for  see  hi&  Mitred  Abbeys,  I.  p.  302, 
and  Mr.  Wigmorc,  p.  34 :  Ralph  de  Arundel, 
Abbat  of  Westminster^  being  deposed  in  I213-4, 
and  a  n^w  Abbat  succeeding  him.  But  is  it  not 
strange  t^at  in  case  of  an  omission,  it  should  be 
proposed  to  supply  his  name  from  this  passage, 

*  Nonnunquarii  dormitat  Crispinus,    This  article  has  before 
%eefi  given,  though  in  a  less  perfect  state,  in  p.  130. 

X  2 
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tvheix  the  Aiinotator  thinks  the  Annals  are  mis- 
taken ,  in  this  point.  But,  letting  this  pass>  it  is 
lyell,  secondly,  that  Mr.  Hearne  is  not  for  alter- 
ing the  passage ;  for  it  appears  from  Matt.  Paris, 
p.  250,  (gee  also  Dr.  Browne  Willis  and  Mr.Wig- 

,  more,  11.  cc.)  that  on  the  deposition  of  Radulph 
de  Arundel,  William  de  Humeto,  or  Humez 
(Wigmore  and  Matt.  Paris),  was  substituted  in 
his  place,  \  Insomuch  that  //"...  here  stands  for 
the  new  Abbat's  surname,  and  not  for  his  Chris- 
tian name  as  usual,  the  author  probably  not 
knowing  the  former.  The  author  therefore  is  not 
mistaken,  either  as  to  the  Abbot's  name,  or  the 
name  of  the  place. ,  As  to'  his  conjecture,  thirdly, 
concerning  Dorset a^  Mr.  Hearne  is  singularly 
unhappy ;  Humez,  or  de  Humeto,  was  Prior,  it 
seems, ,  of  Frampton,  or  Frompton^  or  Fronton, 
in  Dorsetshire ;  see  Matt.  Paris,  1.  c.  and  Wig- 
more,  p.  35,  so  that  Prior  de  Dor  set  a  means  a 
Prior  of.  Dorsetshire,  not  a  Prior  of  Dorchester; 
for  in  fact  there  was  no  priory  either  at  Dorches- 
ter in  Oxfordshire  or  Dorchester  in  Dorsetshire. 
And  there  is  no  occasion  to  stumble  at  the  name 
Dorsetu,  for  the  county  of  Dorset,  since  it  is  so 
written  in  Hoveden,  p.  655. ;  and  we  have  Tkom- 
set,  in  Spelmz^ns  Life  of  Alfred,  p.  Ill,  and 
Dorset,  the  modern  name,  is  so  evidently  de- 
duced from  it.     It  is  therefore  as  mucji  as  to  say, 

,  the  Author  did  not  know  the  exact  place,  any 
toore  than  he  before  knew  the  Christian  name  of 
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the  Prior,  The  Author,  however,  and  also  Dr. 
Browne  Wilhs,  ate  mistaken  in  saying  Humez 
was  elected  Abbot  of  Westminster ;  for  he  was 
put  in  by  the  Legate^  and  not  chosen  by  the 
monks  ;  Matt.  Paris,  1.  c.  Wigmore,  p.  36.  An- 
nals of  Dunstaple,  p.  70,  where  this  subject  is 
resumed;  also  Chron.  Petrib.  ip.g^,  where  the 
name  of  the  priory  is  written  Frontonice^  as  in 
Matt.  Paris. 

LIII. 
Dr.  Pettingal,  in  his  Dissertation   on  Tascia, 
P- 3>  says,  ^^  Taximagulus  among  the  Britons — 
on  which  2vord  we  may  observe,  that  it  signifies 
the  great  General,  or  Tag  ;  and  in  the  magol  of 
the  Britons  we  may  perhaps  find  the  original  of 
the  mycel  of  the  Northern  nations  for  great y  in 
the  same  sense  with  the  fisycxg  and  fj^yocKog  of  the 
Greeks,  the  mag  of  th^  Persians,  and  the  mogul 
of  the  Indians."'     But  Mr.  Bolts  tells  us,  p.  22 
of  Considerations  on   India  Affairs,  that  the  In- 
dians know  riothing  of  this  term,  the  Emperor 
being  called  there  simply  Shah,  or  Padshah,  in 
Persian  meaning  King;  and  that  the  French  mis^ 
sionaries  were  the  first  that  styled  him  the  Grand 
Mogul.     And  as  he  was  a  Tartar,  and  there  is  a 
race  of  Tartars  called  Monguls,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  Missionaries  took  it  up  from  thence.    Of 
those  Moguls,  named  from  Mo^l  son  of  Alan- 
^akhan^  see  Harris's  Vdyage,  J*  p»  557» 
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LIV. 

Many  languages  have  a  poetical  diction,  words, 
phrases,  and  inflexions,  peculiar  to  th^ir  poets, 
and  seldom  used  in  prose.  These  variations  tend 
not  in  the  least  to  corrupt  a  language,  but  rather 
to  enrich,  and  to  make  it  more  copious.  The 
varying  of  inflexions  or  terminations  is  often  ex* 
tremely  serviceable  to  writers  in  rhyme  ;  and  in 
Skelton,  the  Mirrour  of  Magistrates,  Spenser, 
^nd  other  authors  of  the  middle  age  of  our  lan- 
guage, we  find  it  frequently  applied,  to  the  great 
ease  and  advantage  of  the  composer : 

^'  No  plague  on  earth  like  Love  to  Hatred  tum'd ; 
Hell  has  no  Fury  like  a  woman  scorn'd." 

It  might  very  well  put  torrid  for  turrid.  So  in 
cases  where  there  are  but  few  rhyming  words,  I 
see  no  harm  in  writing  geven  for  giveuy  where  it 
is  to  correspond  with  heaven;  and  horPd  for 
hurldj  where  it  is  to  answer  to  world.  This 
would  breed  no  obscurity  by  the  anomalism,  as 
such  modes  of  spelling  would  always  be  perfectly 
well  understood,  and  would  give  no  oflfence,  as 
they  would  be  known  to  be  no  more  than  poetic 
cal  licence, 

LV, 

Jdhn  Picard  would  insinuate,  in  his  notes  on 
Gul.  Neubrig.  p.  672,  that  John  Bale,  compiler 
of  the  Centuries,  after  he  had  transcribed  the 
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titles  of  the  MSS.  destroyed  them.     His  words 
are,  "  Na7n  et  ipse  Baleus^  td  accept  a  viro  per- 
doctOy  Baieoque  itoto,  quotquot  vidisset  vQlumina 
Scriptorum  Anglicorum^  ut  exscripserat  tiiuloSj 
aut  igne  aut  ungue  disperdehatr    Pieard  was  a 
hot  and  bigoted  Papist ;  and  as  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  Hke  charge  against  Bale  has  fallen  from  the 
pen  of  any  other  author,  one  has  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  this  hearsay  story  has  no  foundation  of 
truth;  but  flows  from  the  malevolence  and  the 
furious  zeal  of  this  Reporter.     Instead  of  destroy- 
ing MSS.  Bale  has  greatly  multiplied  them,  by 
making  many  books  out  of  one ;  Tanneri  BibL 
p.  SO;  Nicolson,'  p.  156;    which  shews  that  he 
often  did  not  see  the  MSS.  he' describes,  but  only 
took  the  titles  from  the  catalogues  he  foujid  in 
libraries. 

LVL 

Mr.  Hearne  printed  Alured  Beverlacensis  from 
a  single  MS.  of  Thomas  Rawlrnson,  Esq.  which 
had  properly  np  title,  the  rubrick  at  the  beginning 
not  proceeding,  as  he  acknowledges,  from  the 
Author.  So  that  we  are  uncertain  whether  his 
publication  be  the  genuine  work  of  Alured ;  es- 
pecially as  good  judges  have  observed,  that  this 
performance  is  different  from  those  cited  for  his 
l)y  Lambarde,  Usher,  Somner,  and  others;  see 
Tanner's  Biblioth.  p.  30,  and  Wilkins's  Praef. 
p.  xliii.  What  pity  it  is  that  the  learned  Editor 
would  not  be  at  the  pains  of  comparing  his  MS. 
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with  those  m  the  Cotton  Library,  that  we  might 
be  better  assured  of  its  authenticity!  It  were 
certainly  much  to  be  wished  that  somebody  now, 
that  has  leisure  and  opportunity,  would  examine 
piore  narrowly  into  this  business,  for  the  satis- 
fection  of  the  learned, 

LVII, 

It  is  a  strange  mistake  Picard  makes,  in  Annot. 
ad  Gul.  Neubrig.  p.  604,  when  he  makes  Jeffiey 
of  Monmouth  say,  in  his  preface,  that  he  trans- 
lated th^  British  history  out  of  Latin  into  British; 
for  Jeffrey,  in  his  preface,  which  is  there  printed, 
says  just  the  contrary,  viz.  that  he  rendered  it 
out  of  British  into  Latin, 

LVIIL 

When  Lewis  was  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  1^23,  Pandulph  Bi- 
shop of  Norwich  appealed  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
alleging  he  ought  not  to  be  crowned  until  he  had 
restored  Normandy    to  the  King  of  Ei^land, 
;sicut  super  mncta  juraverat ;  Annal.  Dunstap. 
P*  133>  and  the  q^estion  is,  what  is  meant  by 
sancta  here,  or,  in  other  words,  what  noun  is  to 
be  understood.     Mr.  Thomas  Heame  explains  it 
by  Sanctorum  Reliquias^  which,   though  they 
often  swore  upon  relicks  in  these  times,  cannot 
be  the  true  interpretation,  because  it  is  not  Reli- 
quia^  pruniy  but  Reliquice,  arum ;  and  tlie  gepd?r 
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consequently  does  not  accord.      Evangelia,   in 
my  opinion,  is  the  word  to  be  supplied.    In  Mktt. 
Pfeiris,  p.  624,  a  lady  swears,  tactis.sacrosanctis 
Evangeliis^  and  in  the  next  page  Merducus  swears 
tactis  sacrosanctisy  a  clear  proof  tfiat  Evangeliis 
is  here  understood.  Hence  we  have  in  Matt,  Paris, 
p*  229,  inspectis  sacrosanctis  Evangeliis ;   see 
also,  p.  235  ;  and  Brompton,  Col.  735;  but  for 
a  full  and  incontestable  proof  of  the  thing  I  turned 
to  Matt.  Paris,  to  see  what  account  he  gives  of 
this  oath  of  Lewis,  iand  p.  299  he  says,  "  Jura^ 
vit  in  primis  Lodomcus  ...  tactis  sacrosanctis 
Evangeliis ;  whence  it  is  plain  Lewis  had  sworn 
on  the  Gospels  J  and  not  on  Buy  Relicks.     I  shall 
only  add,  that  sacrosanctis  occurs  often,  SLSsancta 
does  here,  without  its   substantive;    see  Matt. 
Paris,  cited  above.  Register  I)erley,  p.  l6.  Dean 
of  Lincoln's  Chartulary  at  Lincoln,  No.  48,  has 
Inspectis.  sacrosanctis ;  and  No.  47,  Sacrament 
turn  tactis  sacrosanctis  praestabit.    Also  No.  39, 
Capellanus  inspectis  sacrosanctis  corporate  prce^ 
stitit  sacramentum.     It  is   observable,  that  the 
word  in  these  authorities  is  sacrosanctis^  and  not 
Sanctis ;  quaere,  therefore,  whether  we  ought  not 
to  read  sacrosancta  instead  of  sancta^  in  the  An- 
nals of  Dunstaple  ?     But  this  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, and  I   offer  it  only  as  a  hasty  conjee^ 
ture. 
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LIX. 

Archbishop  Parker,  speaking  of  Martin  V.  p. 
417,  and  under  the  year  1420,  says, "  Duobus  his 
proximis  annis  tredeeim  episcopatus  in  Cantuok 
.  riensi  provincid  transferendo  afque  providendo 
contulit ;"  having  observed  before,  in  respect  of 
this  Pope,  ^^  Neque  enim  qtdsquam  tarn  itnmodica 
et  effriBnata  conferendi  cttque  providendi  licentia 
nsus  est  atque  kic  Papa  f  but,  when  the  Arch- 
bishop mentions  the  cas^,  they  amount  only  to 
twelve,  the  words  being.  ^  Cicestrensi  HenricuMj 
Sarisburiensi  Johanmem^  Wtgorrdensi  Phiiijh 
pum,  Roffensi  JohcmnaUy  Uncolniensi  RichaT" 
dum,  Exofdensi  Edmimdwn,  Herefordensi  Tluh 
mamy  ac  Lichfeldensi  GuUelmumy  prcefecit. 
Turn  ad  Landmensem  sedem  vacuam  Episcopum 
Cicestrensem  transtuliL  Ad  Gcestrensem  rursus 
Episcopum  Herefordensemy  et  ad  ejiLS  sedem 
jRoffensem  tradttxit.  Ac  in  Roffetm  denmm  £c- 
elesia  Johmmem  Langdtm  Cantuariemem  mom-' 
chum  Episcopum  prc^ecit.'*  The  instance  omit- 
ted I  take  to  be  the  translation  of  Jobn  K^npe 
fr<»n  Rochester  to  Chichester,  which  was  done  by 
Bull :  see  JKshop  Godwyn,  p,  S09,  edit.  Ridb. 
Kempe's  promottons  to  Rochester,  and  ^om  Chi- 
chester to  London,  are  mentioned ;  but  the  inter- 
mediate step  from  Rochester  to  Chichester  is  not 
named.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  line 
left  put  by  some  means,  by  which  the  sense  like* 
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wke  is  greatly  obscured ;  for  that  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester who  at  this  time  was  translated  to  London 
was  John  Kempe;  as  is  evident  from  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford's  succeeding  at  Chichester,  and  not 
Henry  Ware.  Again,  if  that  Bishop  of  Cliiches- 
ter  who  was  removed  to  London,  then  Kempe 
Jnust  have  been  that  Bishop  of  Rochester  that 
was  sent  to  Hereford,  and  yet  Kempe  was  never 
Bishop  of  Hereford.  I  would  therefore  read  the 
passage  thus,  ^^  Ltchefeldensi  Gutielmuniy  prcG- 
fecit.  Cicestrensi  deinde  Rqffensem  dedlt,  Turn 
ad  Londinehsem  sedem  vacuam,  &c." 

LX. 

The  Portuguese  word  inoedn,  I  suppose,  comes 
from  the  Latin  moneta ;  of  that  we  have  made 
moidore ;  and  perhaps  from  this  may  spring 
rndhur,  the  name  of  the  golden  rupee  of  Hin- 
dostan ;  see  Bolts's  ^^  Considerations  on  India 
Affairs,"  p.  204. 

LXL 

Archbishop  Parker  says,  that  when  the  great 
seie  of  Lichfield  was  divided,  in  King  Ethelred's 
time,  Sexulf  being  then  Bishop,  Headda  became 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  ;  Abp.  Parker  '^  De  Vetust. 
Eccl.  Brit.''  p.  27.  by  which  means.  Bishop 
Sexulf  deprives  himself  of  any  share  in  the  divi- 
sion, contrary  to  all  evidence  of  history.  The 
event  took  place  in  680,  and  Sexulfs  life  extended 
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to  691,  when,  on  his  death,  Headcia  became  hi« 
successor.     The  Archbishop  says  again   in  that 
page,  that  Celdred  Bishop  of  Leicester  left  Leices- 
ter,   and   removed  to  Coventry :    "  Sed  postea 
Celdredus  Leycestrensis  Episcopus    octavus  et 
nltimus,  hac  desert  a  ad  Coventrensem  eccledam 
secessity  quam  Petrus  ejus  successor  Lichf'eldrensi 
adunavit  ,•"  but  this  is  not  true,  fo^  he  removed 
to  Dorchester.  Browne  Willis,  Survey  of  Cathe- 
drals, IL  p.  43-     The  ground  of  the  mistake  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  his  taking  Peter  to  be  the 
successor  of  Celdred  Bishop  of  Leicester,  whereas 
he  was  successor  of  Leofwine  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
who  being  Abbat  of  Coventry,  retained  his  abbacy 
with  his  bishoprick,    and  the  abbey  afterwards 
became  united  to  the  see.     He  says  again,  in  the 
same  page,  ^^  EodeiKque  modo   Oswinus  [others 
call  him  differently  Lefvvinus,  Leovinus,  Lew  inus, 
Lefsius]  octavus  et  postremus  Lindisensis  Epis- 
copus, suam  parochiam  cum  Leogernensi  a  Cel- 
dredo  derelicta  conjungenSy    utramque  Dorces- 
triam  migrans^  secum  transport avit :  cujus  sedis 
Eadulphus  decimus  et  ultimus  earn  sedem  ad  ve- 
terem    regionem  reduxity   et  Lincolnice  Jixit^' 
This  passage  is  pregnant  with  mistakes ;  and  yet 
Dr.  Drake  suffers  it  to  pass  his  hands  unnoticed. 
First,  Oswin,  or  Leofwine,    was   not  Bishop  of 
Si^nacester,  orLindsey,  but  of  Dorchester ;  Eal- 
dalf  II.  or  rather  Brightred,  beiijg  last  Bishop  of 
Lindsey;  Browne  Willis,  II.  p.  42.  Second,  Thq 
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tsee  of  Leicester  had  been  united  with  Dorchester 
before  by  Celdred ;  see  above.  But  what  is  most 
surprising,  Eadulph  was  never  Bishop  of  Dor- 
chester, but  of  Lindsey;  and  was  dead  many 
years  before  the  translation  of  the  see  of  Dorches- 
ter to  Lincoln,  which  wasr  not  done  in  the  Saxon 
times ;  but  by  Remigius,  after,  the  Norman  Con- 
quest; as  is  known  to  everybody. 

LXIL 

The  Antients  had  a  notion,  as  well  as  the 
Moderns  at  this  day,  that  Cranes,  in  their  re- 
movals, being  birds  of  passage,  or  at  least  of  flight, 
as  the  Faunists  speak,  always  flew  in  the  form  of 
some  figure  or  letter.     Hence  Martial,  xiii.  75, 

Tiirbahis  versus,  nee  Litera  tota  volahit 
Unam  perdideris  si  Palamedis  avem. 

Where  hy  Palamedis  Avis  is  meant  the  Crane, 
this  hero  being  supposed  to  have  invented  one 
letter,  if  not  more  from  the  figure  these  birds 
made  in  flying.  So  again  the  same  author, 
ix.  14. 

Quod  pennd  scriheiite  Grues  ad  sidera  tollant. 

There  is  a  reference  also  to  the  same  thing  in 
Ausonius ;  and  in  Symposius,  the  aenigma  on  the 
Crane  begins  thus : 

Litera  sum  Cceli,  pennd  perscripta  volantis. 

Maittaire,  Corp.  Poet.  IL  p.  1^10. 
See  also  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  L  p.  80. 


LXIII. 

Hana  in  the  Sas:on  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment signifies  a  Cock  as  well  as  an  Hen,  whence 
some  have  thought,  that  the  word  which  at  first 
implied  both  sexes,  is  now  by  length  of  time  re- 
(str^ned  to  females  only.  But  this  may  be 
doubted,  since  in  Bt'itish  A^n  signifies  old  or 
antient ;  so  that  Hen^  gallina,  may  be  so  called 
in  respect  of  the  chickens  or  brood. 

LXIV. 

Sown  pease  or  beans,  when  they  first  appear 
ubove  ground,  are  said,  in  Derbyshire,  to  toot ; 
and  to  tout,  in  the  canting  dictionary,  signifies  to 
look  up  sharp.  Hence,  I  presume,  com^  tooting 
at  Tunbridge  Wells,  when  the  seryanits  at  the 
inns  go  in  the  evening  to  look  out  for  the  com- 
pany coming  to  the  wells,  and  to  get  their  custom 
to  their  master's  houses.  Byrom's  Poems,  p.  5^ 
The  word  is  used  by  Spenser,  iii  the  sense  of  to 
pry,  ov  peep. 

LXV. 

I  find  great  fault  \vrith  the  Appendices  of  ori* 
ginal  paper?  now  usually  annexed  to  our  Historieg, 
that  Editors  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  explain- 
ing,  in  few  words,  the  terms,  or  the  names^  so 
often  applied  therein,  as  these  occasion  much  dif- 
ficulty to  a  reader,  jit  least  are  not  so  thoroughly 
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comprehended  by  him,  as  to  make  the  instrument 
where  they  occur  so  perfectly  understood  by  him 
as  they  ought  to  be.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
Appendix  to  Somner  s  Antiquities  of  Canterbury, 
Dr.  Thomas's  Appendix  to  the  History  of  the 
Church  of  Worcester,  &c. ;  and  in  particular,  as 
I  may  add,  to  Dr.  Thorpe's  "  Registrum  Roffense-" 

LXVI. 

That  little  sonnet,  ^^  JTou  mewner  beauties  of 
the  night,''  &c.  printed  hy  Dr^  Percy,  in  ^^ Antiait 
Songs  and  Ballads,"  L  p.  28 1,  is  extremely  pretty, 
and  pleases  us  ftom  the  great  simplicity  of  it. 
The  instance,  however,  in  the  second  stanza^  is 
wot  just ;  and  besides,  it  is  deficient  in  the  versi- 
fication: 

*^  Yee  violets  that  first  appeane^ 

By  your  purple  mantles  known,  —  r.  AI!  by 

Like  proud  virgins  of  the  yeare,  —  r.  Like  tbe^ . 
As  if  the  luring  were  aH  your  own ;       ' 
What  are  yee,  when  the  rose  is  blown  r" 

For  the  violets  are  all  withered  and  gone  before 
the  rose  appears,  and  therefore  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  this  noble  flower,  or  eclipsed  by  it. 
It  was  doubted  whether  an  example  could  be  pro- 
duced of  which  used  for  who,  in  the  case  of  an 
address,  as  it  is  in  the  Lotrd's  Prayer,  Our  Father, 
which  art  in  heaven  (Gent.  Mag.  1754?  p.  5'15) ; 
but  in  this  sonnet  you  have  a  plain  instance  of  4*^: 
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« 

0 

'^  You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night, 
IVhich  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes,"  &c. 

I  take  this  occasion  of  doing  justice  to  the  pre- 
sent version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  it  stands  in 
our  Liturgy ;  and  I  shall  add  to  this  authority 
Isai.  xlvi.  3.  li.  I7.  Machabree,  fol.  220,  224. 
Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks,  p.  806.  2  Kings 
xix.  15.  Singing  Psalms  cxiii.  i.  and  "The 
Golden  Legend,"  fol.  154,  b.  in  all  which  places 
which  is  used  for  who,  in  invocations  or  addresses, 
or,  in  other  words,  in  ^t  second  person.  ^ 

LXVIL 

When  payments  of  rent,  &c.  were  to  be  made 
at  Martinmas,  it  is  often  expressed  in  our  old 
Latin  deeds  by  ad  festum  S*ti  Martini  in  yem^ 
id  est,  kieme ;  and  this  is  to  distinguish  it  from 
-another  festival  of  his,  4  July,  called  festum  S. 
Martini  bullientis,  or,  S.  Martin  iouillant, 
which  is  but  little  known  amongst  us ;  however, 
see  Du  Fresne,  v.  Festum.  But  still  11  November 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  in  winter,  it  being 
in  the  autumnal  quarter.  ^ 

LXVIIL 

^^  Ipse  Episcopus  tenet  Chavescote  quoe  jacet 
in  Ecclesia  de  BocMngham,^'  Domesday  Book. 
This  Dr.^  Browne  Willis  translates  (History  of 
Buckingham,  p.  37),  "The  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
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holds  Chavescqte^  which  belongs  or  ties  in  the 
tenure  of  the  church  ofBucMnghdm  :**  But  there 
is  no  occasion  for  this  ambages,  or  circumlocu- 
tion, as  ecctesia  often  signifies,  in  these  times,  a 
rectory y  or  parish ;  so  that  it  might  be  rendered 
more  concisely,  which  is  included  in  the  rectory 
of  Bv>ckingham.  The  words,  ^^  Et  ibi  stmt, 
cum  ii  bordarits,  et  ^uno  servo,  jnratum  drmidium 
canic\''  he  translates  again,  "  And  there  are  two 
cottagers  with  one  servant,  of  meadow  half  a 
carucate."  It  would  be  more  intelligible,  and 
more  conformable  to  the  original,  to  which  one 
ought  to  adhere  as  much  as  possible,  to  say, 
"  And  there  is  there  a  meadow  of  half  a  carucate, 
with  two  cottagers  and  one  servant^** 

LXIX- 

It  is  thought  by  many  to  be  an  hardship  on  the 
memory  of  that  great  man  Christopher  Columbus 
that  he  should  be  the  person  that  first  discovered 
the  Western  hemisphere,  and  it  should  bear  the 
name  ofz^merica  from  another  navigator*.  But  it 
is  very  natural  it  Should  so,  when  one  comes  to 
consider  it.  Columbus  thought  that  by  steering 
a  Western  course  he  could  arrive  at  the  East  Indies 

m 

as  the  earth  was  round ;  and  when  he  discovered 
land,  he  took  it  to  be  those  Indies ;  and  we,  sinde! 
then,   have  continued  to  call  the  parts  he  dis- 

*  Nic.  Fuller,  however,  in  his  Miscell.  Sacr.  U.  4.  calls  it 
Columbina^ 

Y 
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covered  7%e  I^i^s  f  h^t  hsLve  added  a  necessary 
distinotiony  after  it  was  fpynd  that  tjiis  was  a 
different  part  of  the  world  from  the  Old  Indi^, 
by  calling  it  The  finest  'Indies,  Columbus^  in- 
deed, had  touchpd  upon  the  Continent ;  but  this 
was  more  perfectly  discovered  afterwards  by 
Americus  Vespucius,  aAd  accordingly  took  his 
name.  And  this  terra  Jirma  of  America^  so 
discovered  by  him,  came  afterwards,  when  the 
more  Northern  parts  of  this  hemisphere  had  been 
found,  to  be  named  /Sbi^^A-^fwienca,  in  contra- 
distinction  to  those  Nortljern  parts,  which  are 
therefore  called  Nortji  America.  Almericus,  the 
same  with  Americus,  was  an  antient  Christian 
n^me  in  the  Montfbrt  fainily. 

The  Gravamina  EecUncs  GalKcanw,  inserted 
in  Brown's  Appendix  to  Fasciculus  Rerum  expe- 
t^ndarum  et  fugiendarum,  p,  23&,  were  written, 
niecording  to  the  learned  Editor^  about  1211 ;  the 
words  whence  he  infers  this,  are,  ^^  Certi  mn 
multum  tempu^  ehpsum  est,  ex  qw  domims 
Papa  Alexander,  persecvUorm  cogente  inc&mr 
modoy  venit  in  Frarmam,  confugiens  ad  subsi- 
£um  inclytce  recordationi^  Regis  Ludovici,  Pa- 
tris  Regis  Philippi,  h  qm  henigne  swcepttis  est, 
et  stetit  ibi  diu,  et  forte  vivunt  aliqui  qui  vide* 
runt  eum  f  and  he  observes,  that  Alexander  IIL 
came  to  France  in  ll6l ;  and  perhaps,  says  he^ 


forty  or  fifty  years  might  have  elapsed  since  he 
left  it,  when  some,  who  were  living  at  the  time 
the  Gpuvamina  were  presented,  might  have  seen 
him ;  and  II61  plm  50  make  1211.     But  now  it 
is  most  plain,  that  the  Chravamina  were  written 
when  Innocent  IV,  who  acceded  to  the  Papacy 
in  1243,  had  sat  some  timie,  pferhaps  about  1247; 
for,  speaking  of  the  Pope's  disposing  of  benefices, 
the  Author  says.  Innocent  III.  first  began  th6 
practice ;  that  Honorius  and  Gregory  IX.  fol- 
lowed him  in  it ;  whence  you  will  observe,  that 
Gregory,    who  departed  1241,   was  now  dead  : 
and  then  it  follows :  ^^  Sed  dmnes  predeceslsores 
vestriy  ut  puhlick  dicitur^  non  dederunt  tot  bene^ 
JScia  quot  vos  solus  dedistis  istb  modico  tempore 
quo  rexistis  ecclesiam  vestram.^^  So  that  the  Gra-^ 
vamina  were  apparently  oflfered  to  Innocent  IV. 
some  short  time  after  his  accession,  but  long  enough 
for  him  to  have  collated  moi^e  Gallican  benefices 
than  all  his  predecessoris  together ;  consequently 
not   before   1247.      Besides,^   in  another  place, 
p.  241,  he  talks  of  the  popes  employing  the  friars 
minorei  to  collect  a  new  and  large  subsidy  for 
him,  which  did  not  happen  till  1247,  according 
to  Matt.  Paris,  p.  722.     So  that  the  piece  c^ould 
hot  be  written  till  then.     St.  Lewis  again  had 
taken  the  cross,  and  was  about  to  go  on  the  fei- 
pedition,  which  was  1247*  Pete  Daniel,  III.  p.  74- 
But  you  will  say,  h6w  <fould  any  persons  b^  tben 
living  who  had  seen  Alexander  111.  ?    I  ahsWer, 

Y  2 


N.» 
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this  Pope  left  France  about  1 164.  Plattna,  p.  24J» 
So  that  a  person  of  88  or  90  years  of  age,  ot 
which  there  might  be  some  fiew,  might  have  seep 
him,  as  he  would  then  be  five  or  seven  years  oW. 

LXXI. 

Naked  truth :  a  tale  told  without  ornament, 
and  unattended  with  remarks  or  reflections.  Ho- 
race describes  the  Goddess  in  the  same  manner: 
nudaque  Veritas. 

LXXII. 

In  Du  Chesne's  Collection  of  Norman  Histo- 
rians, the  phrase  Hominem  exivit  occurs  per- 
petually, asp.  253i,  296 ,  6^9 y  alibi;  as  ^n  Eu- 
phemismus  for  mmtuus  est.  But  I  am  of  opinion 
that  we  ought  to  read  in  all  the  places  J3bmin6m 
exuit ;  exivit  and  eomit  being  easily  misread.  It 
is  rightly  printed  exuit  p.  687.  Vitd, exivit y^s^ 
p.  702,  is  very  proper;  so  p.  708. 

Lxxin. 

William  of  Malmesbury  addresses  his  Anticjui* 
ties  of  Glastonbury  Henrico  Li;zcom'erm  Episcopo, 
Gale,  XV  Script,  p.  291.  Whereas  there  was 
no  Bishop  of  Lincoln  of  the  name  of  Henry  ift 
William's  time,  who  flourished  in  1 1^0.  We  should 
read  tVintoniensiy  meaning  Henry  de  Blois,  bro- 
ther of  King  Stephen^  who  sat  at  Winchester 
from  1139  tp  1171 ;  see  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  p.  5 J 7* 
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William  always  inserts  /  in  iHe  name  of  Lincoln ; 
see  pp.  29O5  seq. 

LXXIV. 

The  English  word  Apple  is  manifestly  the  Bri- 
tish .^^Z,  in  Cornish  and  Armoric  Uhhal;  see 
Richard's  Dictionary.  Leland,  Geoffrey  of  Monm. 
andLambarde.  Top.  Diet  p.  136, 138,  write^ra/. 
It  seems  to  follow,  that  the  Apple  was  indigenous 
here  ;  for  though  the  Saxons  have  Appl  oxidAp-. 
pely  they  probably  borrowed  it  fiom  the  jBritons, 

LXXV. 

Quaere,  did  any  one  ever  see  a  gravestone  in  a 
church-yard  200  years  old  in  1774  ?  The  stones, 
no  doubt,  would  last  longer  than  that ;  and  there- 
fore I  conceive  that  the  better  people  before  1574 
were  generally  interred  in  the  church  ;  and  that 
the  common  and  ordinary  sort,  buried  in  the 
church-yards,  did  not  aspire  after  memorials  of 
this  kind  till  after  that  date, 

LXXVI. 

There  are  scattered  over  this  kingdom  n^any 
decent,  strong,  and  well-built  stone  houses,  bettef 
than  farm-houses,  but  not  sumptuous  enough  to 
be  called  seats  or  capital  mansions,  and  which  in- 
dicate the  owners  and  inhabitants  to  be  of  the  rank 
of  Gentlemen.  We  have  no  proper  term  to  ex- 
press this  kind  of  dwellings,  but  the  French  would 
call  them  Gentilhommeries  s  a  very  siguificant^ 
mode  of  denotation* 
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LXXVIL 

Leland^  in  Itinerary,  vol.  VI.  p.  2>  says,  the 
governor  of  the  college  of  Wye  in  Kent  is  a  Pre- 
bendart/ ;  which  Mr.  Drake,  in  his  Eboracum, 
p.  442,  has  unfortunately  changed  into  these 
woi;ds :  "The  Governor  thereof  was  to  be  a  Pre- 
bendary.'*  I  say  unfortunately^  for  the  name  of 
this  governor  was  Master,  or  Prevost  [Prcepod- 
tiiif]  ;  and  what  Leland  meant  was  this,  that  the 
Governor  then^  or  at  the  time  he  wrote,  was  a 
Prebendaiy  of  some  church,  without  intending' 
to  say,  either  that  Prebendary  was  the  proper 
title  of  the  Governor,  or  that  such  Governor  was 
always  to  he  a  Prebendary  of  some  collegiate  or 
cathedral  church.  This,  I  observe,  is  his  man- 
ner of  writing ;  for  in  the  same  page,  speaking  of 
Ashford-College,  he  calls  that  a  Prebend,  because 
Richard  Parkhurst,  first  Prebendary  of  Canter-, 
bury,  in  the  fourth  stall,  (Battely,  Cantuaria 
Sacra,  p.  J25)  was  master  of  the  college ;  and, 
what  is  singular,  Philpot  incurs  the  same  error, 
in  regard  to  this  place,  as  Mr.  Drake  has  done 
above  in  respect  of  Wye,  by  calling  the  head  of 
this  house  a  Prebendarie  (Villare,  p.  5^). 
Leland  again  terms  the  master  of  Maidstone  Col- 
lege z.  Prebendarie ,  in  that  page,  and  I  conceive 
for  the  same  reason,  (See  p.  i88.) 

LXXVIII. 

Henry  Travers,  whose  "  Miscellaneous  Poems** 
were  printed  in  1731/ was  born  in  the  West  of 
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England^,  and  school-fellow  with  Bishop  Hayter, 
who  used  to  say  Travers  had  been  of  singular  ser- 
vice to  *him  in  his  youth,  by  ejeciting  his  emula- 
tion, and  causing  him  to  exert  the  utmost  of  his 
diligence  and  abilities  in  order  to  cope  with  him  ^ 
for  which  Dr.  Hay ter,  when  Archdeacon  of  YorkJ 
very  gratefully  rewarded  Mr.  Ti*avers.  Travers 
was  of  Queen  s  College,  Catobridge,  and  it  was 
at  thfe  University  that  I  first  knew  hind.  I  cor- 
responded with  him  for  some  years  after.  He 
first  went  to  West-Walton ;  then  to  Upwell,  near 
Wisbeach.  Hayter  afterwards  procured  him  the 
living  of  Ilkeley,  near  Ofley,  co.  Ebor.  and  thence 
promoted  him  to  Nun-Bumholm,  near  Pockling^ 
ton^  in  the  same  county,  where  he  died.  He 
married  a  gentlewoman  out  of  the  family  of  Sir 
William  Anderson,  whom  he  left  a  widow  with 
one  daughter,  and  in  low  circumstances,  for  he 
made  no  more  than  eighty  pounds  per  annum  of 
Nun-Burnholm,  and  had  no  paternal  estate. 
Mr.  Travers  had  an  extreme  aversion  to  a  pig, 
when  brought  whole  to  table ;  but  what  is  vtry 

Btrange,  could  eat  it  when  cut  in  pieces. 

\ 

LXXIX. 

Keysler  says,  vol.  I.  p.  412,  ^^ On  a  monument 
in  St.  Fredian's  chutch  at  Luca  is  the  following 
inscription : 

Hie  jacet  corpus  S:  nicardi  Regis  Anglice^ 

And  over  it, 

Jgno  Z)«  Ricardum  beaiificantU 
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After  meeting  with  this  pass^e  I  consulted  a 
learned  friend  who  had  been  in  Italy  about  it; 
and  he  sent  word  he  had  seen  it,  but  it  was  all 
legendary;  and  Keysler  himself  writes,  ^^How 
the  body  of  any  of  the  Kings  of  England,  of  that 
name,  came  hither,  is  what  the  history  of  that 
country  says  nothing  of.**  But  legendary  as  it 
may  be,  and  modern  as  to  the  €rection,  Chalo- 
ner  writes  on  7th  February,  '^  At  Lucca  in  Italy, 
tile  deposition  of  S.  Richard  King  and  Confessor, 
whose  tomb  has  been  illustrated  by  many  xAv 
racles.  He  was  father  to  the  saints  Willibald 
wd  Winibald,  and  the  virgin  S.  Walburga,"  It 
is  not  meant,  I  presume^  that  Richard  was  King 
of  all  England,  but  of  some  part  of  it,  in  the 
7th  century,  St.  Walburga  dying,  as  Chaloner 
says,  on  the  26th  of  February  779  ;  see  him  also 
on  8tb  July  and  1 8th  December,  " 

LXXX. 

By  the  ipodern  word  Population  is  meant  the 
state  of  a  country  in  r^ard  to  the  number  of  it$ 
people,  or,  as  sometimes  it  is  used,  the  increase 
ing  of  the  number  of  people,  from  populus.  But 
one  cannot  approve  gf  the  word  in  either  of  those 
senses,  on  account  of  the  ambiguity,  the  Latin 
popiilari  signifying  to  lay  waste ;  and  populatio 
the  devastation  of  a  country ;  I  should  therefore 
rather  chxx^epopuhusxiess.  in  the  first  of  the  above 
senses,  and  popuUtion  in  the  second* 
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Katharine,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Saw- 
bridge,  Esq.  of  Olantigh  in  Kent,  by  his  \s^ife 
Dorothy  Wanley,  married  Dr.  Macaulay  a  man- 
midwife,  and  became  a  great  writer.  She  was  a 
RepubHcan  in  principle;  and  being  at  Bath  ia 
1775 J  when  the  Bostonians  were  in  a  state  of 
rebeUion,  she  declared  her  desire  to  go  to  North 
America,  in  public  company.  But  it  was  thought 
her  fears  would  never  suffer  her  to  undertake  the 
voyage ;  '^  or  else,"  says  her  friend,  "  her  vanity 
would  make  her  go,  in  hopes  that  she  might  gain 
applause,  which,  poor  woman,  is  the  motive  of 
every  action  through  her  life.'*  She  had  one 
daughter,  who,  in  April  1775  was  formally 
adopted  by  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  Prebendary  of 
Westminster,  in  the  presence  of  five  or  sis^  wit- 
nesses, 

LXXXII. 

The  Pennachio  is  a  plume  of  feathers  on  an 
kelmet.  King  Henry  VIII.  when  he  entered 
Bolonge  (Bologne  in  France),  had  one  consisting 
of  eight  feathers  of  some  Indian 'bird,  and  the 
length  of  each  was  four  feet  and  a  half.  It  was 
esteemed  so  valuable  as  to  have  been  a  proper 
ransom  for  the  King,  had  he  been  taken.  Ther 
famous  Dr.  Harvey,  who  discovered  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  took  the  pains  to  describe  it ; 
and  Sir  George  Ent,  another  eminent  physician  in 
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the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  copied  his  descrip* 
tion,  which  copy  I  saw  at  Dr.  Gfeorge  Lynch's  at 
Canterbury  in  1751-  They  supposed  the  feathers 
to  belong  to  a  Brasilian  bird.  Quaere,  whether 
the  plume  abovementioned  may  not  be  now  in  the 
Ring's  wardrobe  ?  This  King  wore  also  a  single 
feather  in  his  bonnet  or  hat  at  other  times* 
Archaeolog.  III.  pp.  211,  263;  as  does  his  son 
Edward  VI.  p.  265. 

LXXXIIL 

A  man  that  was  squaring  some  timber  near 
Haddon-Inn,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  came  to  the 
inn  three  times  a  day  for  his  ale,  had  a  quart  at 
a  time,,  and  al>vays  drank    it  at  one   draught. 
Some  gentlemen,  being  told  of  his  prodigious 
swallow,  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  him  how  often 
in  a  day  he  could  manage  such  a  draught ;  and  he 
said,  once  an  hour.     They  asked,  if  he  was  sure 
that  would  not  hurt  him ;  and  answering,  he  was 
certain  it  would  not^  they  promised  to  pay  the 
next  day  for  twelve  quarts  if  he  would  drink 
them,  a  quart  at  a  draught,  and  at  the  distance 
of  an  hour.     This  he  accepted,  and  performed, 
continuing  to  work  very  hard  in  the  intervals  at 
his  business,  by  which  means  the  liquor  did  not 
Intoxicate  him.     I  have  been,  told,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  if  a  person  takes  a  quart  of  ale  with  a 
spoon,  he  will  be  giddy,  so  as  to  stagger  when  h€l 
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arises  from  his  i^eat  in  going  cross  the  room^  though 
not  drunk ;  such  giddiness  soon  going  off. 

LXXXIV^ 

Thomas  Brodnor,  Esq.  of  Godmersham,  ia 
the  county  af  Lancashire,  went  to  Parliament 
voluntarily  for  power  to  take  the  name  of  Mayz 
he  was  afterwards  required,  by  a  testatrix,  to  as-t 
sume  the  name  of  Knight ;  upon  which  he  ap- 
plied to  Parliament  again.  A  gentleman  ob- 
served on  the  latter  occasion,  ^*  This  gentlemaa 
gives  us  so  much  trouble,  that  tlie  best  way  would 
be  to  pass  an  act  for  him  to  use  whatever  name  he 
pleases." 

LXXXV. 

The  French,  in  representing  our  English  nanieai 
and  words,  corrupt  them,  surprizingly,  by  writing- 
them  after  pronunciation.  Riding  coat,  with 
them  is  Redingot ;  Boivling-green,  Bullingrinj 
Moorfields,  Murvilds.  Pronunciation  varies  as, 
much  almost  fix)in  orthography  here  with  our* 
selves;  Bolsover,  in  Derbyshire,  is  Bowzer ; 
Neiobold,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  is  Nobble* 

LXXXVI. 

Stat  Chatsworth  prceclara  domuSy  turn  mole 

superba 
Turn  domino   magmsy    celerem  Dero^tis  ad 

undam. 
Mira^i  ti  simUis  port  am  prceterfuit  amnis 
Hie  tacitus,  saxis  infra  supraque  sonoru&. 
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I  wbuld  propose  two  little  alterations  in  theje- 
lines  of  Mr.  Hobbes  upon  Chatsworth,  The 
river  Derwent  is  not  remarkably  swift,  however 
not  at  this  place ;  nor  does  this  epithet  consist 
well  with  the  admiration  afterwards  attributed 
to  its  stream.  Therefore  say,  celebrem,  or  rather 
atramy  the  water  of  the  Derwent  being  very  brown 
or  blacky  from  the  small  streams  which  come 
trickling  from  the  mosses.  I  would  read  also 
canorusy  OTVOcaliSy  instead  of sonorusy  as  better 
contrasted  with  tacituSy  the  Poet  here  aiming  at 
an  epigrammatical  point 

LXXXVII. 

The  inscription,  Gent.  Mag.  1749,  p.  153,  is 
not  Runic ;  and,  indeed,  how  should  it,  when 
Woboum-abbey,  where  I  understand  it  was  found, 
was  not  in  being  till  1 145.  I  conceive  it  to  be  not 
only  ill  taken,  but  also  imperfect*  However, 
what  is  given  I  read  thus, 

•  •  .  quadam  oriendi  Franhius  Adam. 

supposing  some  such  words  as  spejacet  hie  to  be 
wanting  at  the  beginning,  and  as  if  the  whole 
line  had  consisted  at  first  of  this  rhyming  Hexa- 
meter verse : 

Sp&jacet  hie  quadam  oriendi  Franhius  Adam ; 

but  who  Adam  Franby  was,  I  profess  I  know  no 
more  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  I  find  not  any 
such  abbat ;  but  he  might  be  one  of  the  obedientiarii 
of  the  house,  or  some  benefactor. 
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Lxxxvni. 

The  scratches  in  Gent.  Mag.  1754,  p.  425,  are 
all  sham.  This  I  perceived  on  the  first  publica- 
tion of  them,  and  wrote  a  smart  reprimand  to  the 
Sditor  for  attempting  to  impose  upon  the  world, 
and  desiring  we  might  have  no  more  of  such 
senseless  tricks.  He  confessed  it  was  all  a  piece 
-of  merriment,  and  asked  pardon,  promising  to 
forbear  any  such  for  the  future.  It  was  intended, 
he  said,  to  represent  an  ale-score  on  a  square  stone 
table. 

LXXXIX. 

In  Dugdale's  Warwickshire,  p.  440,  you  have 
the  following  inscription  from  Wellsbourn-church 
in  the  county  of  Warwick : 

^^  Hicjacet  donumis  Le  Straunge^  miles y  nuftf 

'  '  •      t 

Constahularius  Regis  in  Hlbernid,  qui  obiit  tertio 
die  Maiiy  anno  Domini  mccccxxvi.  et  regni 
regis  Henrici  Sexti  qicartOy  cujus  anime  pr'opitie  - 
tur  Deus''  Quaere  the  meaning  of  Constahularius 
here.  Sir  James  Ware  writes  [tom.  II.  p.  89.] 
that  ^^  the  cheif  Govemours  [of  Ireland]  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  English  power  there  have  been 
called^  by  divers  names,  as  Custos  or  Keeper^ 
TVarden^  Justiciary ,  Procurator,  .  Sfnesckalf 
Constable,  Lord  Lieutenant ,  and  Lord  Deputy^ 
&c.  but  then,  in  the  list  of  those  great  officers 
which  he  has  given  us,  p.  I06,  seg.  and  which  I 
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presume  is  very  exact  and  complete,  we  do  ndt 
find  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Le  Straunge.  But  it 
appears  from  p.  10 7,  that  Sir  Thomas  Strange 
was  Lord  Treasurer  of  Ireland  in  1421  for  one 
year ;  whence  it  should  seem  to  follow,  either  that 
Constahvlarius  is  erroneously  put  down  in  the 
inscription  for  ThesaurariuSi  which  it  is  hard  to 
believe;  or,  that  Sir  Thomas  had  been  entrusted 
some  time  after  (in  143 1)  with  the  care  of  the 
King's  castles  in  Ireland  (meaning  those  which 
were  immediately  in  the  King's  hand),  under  the 
Lord  Lieutenant ;  see  Sir  James  Ware,  p.  go ; 
and  that  this  office  was  then  regarded  as  superior 
in  dignity  to  that  of  Lord  Treasurer,  so  as  to  oc- 
casion him  to  be  described  by  it. 

xc. 

I  have  heard  itova  great  Travellers  [Banks 
,^nd  Solander]  that  no  part  of  the  world  affords 
such  variety  of  fruit  as  England.  What  is  yet 
more  strange,  our  Peachjes  and  Nectarines  are 
better  than  those  in  Italy;  nay,  I  have  been 
told,  that  our  Pines  are  better  flavoured  than  the 
American.  I  look  upon  the  Apple  to  be  the 
most  useful  of  all  fruits  here  in  England ;  and 
the  Grape  abroad, 

XCL 

To  owe,  debere ;  to  owe,  possidere^  to  possess 
or  have  the  property  of  ft  thing;  as,  ^^  Bind  the 
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man  that  oweth,  %.  e.  owneth,  this  girdle,**  Acta 
xxi.  11.  which  sense  of  the  word  is. now  so  well 
established  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  allege  an}j 
more  instances  of  it.  It  grows  from  the  other,  since 
what  I  owe  to  somebody,  being  properly  only  the 
usufructuary  of  it,  and  must  at  last  surrender  it 
again,  with  an  account  of  the  use  I  have  made  of 
it,  good  or  bad ;  in  fact,  I  am  a  debtor  for  it, 
untoGpd, 

XCII. 

Hermegiscle,  King  of  the  Vames,    a  people 
seated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  espoused, 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  a  sister  o£ 
Theodebert  I.  King  of  Austrasia,  haying,  by  his 
first  wife,  a  son  called  Radiger.     Some  time  after- 
wards he  entered  into  a  treaty  for  the  marriage  of 
his  son  with  a  sister  of  one  of  the  Saxon  Kings  in 
the  Heptarchy,  whose  dominions  lay  partly  in 
Norfolk,  and  the  alliance  was  concluded  upon; 
but  before  th,e  Princess  could  cross  the  sea.  Her- 
megiscle  fell  sick  and  died.     Before  his  death, 
when  he  found  he  was  not  likely  to  recover,  he 
assembled  his  great  men,  and  set  forth  to  them,  ■ 
in  a  speech,  that  it  would  be  more  advantagQou$. 
to  the  state  for  his  son  to  intermarry  with  a  Fran* 
cic  Princess  than  with  a  Saxon  one.    So,  to  b^^ 
shwt,  he  recomniended  it  to  them,  to  marry  hi»y 
son  to  his  mother-4n-law ;  and  the  match  actu-j 
ally  took  place  after  Hermegiscle's  death.     The- 
Saxon  Princess  was  vastly  enraged  at  this  dis- 
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appointment,  and  vowed  revenge  for  an  affront 
deemed  amongst  the  Saxons  of  the  highest  and 
jfnost  cutting  nature.     She  sent,  however,  to  Ra- 
diger,  to  know  the  reasons  of  his  treating  her  in 
this  unworthy  manner ;  and  when  his  pretences 
appeared  to  her  to  be  weak  and  frivolous,  she  ob- 
tained of  her  brother,  the  Heptarch,  both  troops 
and  vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  making  war  upon 
the  Varnes  a:nd  Radiger  their  King:     She  went 
upon  the  expedition  herself,  and  crossed  the  sea 
with  another  of  her  brothers,  ,who  was  to  take 
the  command  of  the  army.     They  arrived  at  the 
Continent,  and,   as  the  Varnes  were  surprized, 
landed  without  opposition ;  they  encamped  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and,  while  the  Princess 
remained  entrenched  with  a  part  of  the  army,  her 
brother  marched  into  the  country  with  the  main 
body  of  it,  joined  battle  with  the  enemy,   and 
gained  a  victory,  slaying  a  great  number,  and 
obligiiig  the  rest,  along  with  young  Radiger,  to 
flv  into  the  woods  and  marshes.     As  the  Saxons 
had  no  cavalry  they  could  not  advance  far  into 
the  country;  wherefore,  after  pursuing  the  fugi- 
tives for  some  time,  they  returned  to  their  en- 
trenchments well  loaded  with  booty.  The  Princess, 
seeing  her  brother  return,  asked  him  where  Radiger 
ieas,  or  at  least  his  hea<l.      He  said,    he   had 
escaped.  She  replied,  they  did  not  com«  thither  to 
^plunder,  but  to  have  vengeance  on  a  perfidious 
Prince  -,  she  intreated  the  soldiers,  therefore,  not 
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to  desist  from  pursuing  their  victoty*  Thq^  com  • 
plied,  and  found  Radiger  concealed  in  a  wood^ 
and  brought  him  to  her.  When  he  was  presented^ 
to  her  in  chains,  she  reproached  him  with  his 
perfidy,  and  demanded  of  him  again  the  reasons 
of  his  shameful  usage  towards  her.  He  said  he 
was  compelled  to  do  what  he  did  by  the  express 
directions  of  his  father,  and  the  entreaties  of  the 
heads  of  the  nation ;  that  he  had  done  it  against 
his  inclination,  and  that  she  had  it  in  her  power 
to  punish  him.  "  The  punishment  that  I  inflict," 
says  she,  ^^is,  for  you  to  discard  my  rival  imme- 
diately, and  to  restore  to  me  that  place  in  your 
heart  and  throne  which  is  so  justly  my  due.*'  The 
Prince  accepted  the  ternis,  for  the  saving  of  his 
life,  and  sent  back  the  Francic  Princess  to  Theo- 
debirt  her  brother.  This  story,  taken  from 
Procopius,  de  Bello  Goth.  IV.  c.  20,  we  meet 
vnth  in  Pere  Daniel,  Hist,  de  France,  I.  p.  250, 
seq.  and  from  him  I  have  here  transcribed  it,  as 
it  does  not  occur  in  Mons.  Rapin's  History  of  the 
Kings  of  East-Anglia,  who  were  then  in  possession 
of  the  County  of  Norfolk.  Quaere,  if  it  be  r^ 
lated  by  any  other  of  our  modem  Historians  ? 

xcin. 

Sir  William  Dugdale  tells  us,  in  his  Life,  p.xviii. 
that  he  prepared  the  second  edition  of  Sir  Henry 
Spelman's  Glossary  for  the  press,  "  much  of  it 
being  loosely  written,  and  with  observations,  and 
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1 

with  sundry  bills  of  paper  pinned  thereto/'  &c. 
At  first  I  thought  it  should  be  bits  of  paper ;  but  ^ 
I  presume  bills  may  be  borrowed  from  French 
billets,  L  e.  small  pieces  of  paper. 

XCIV. 

Hexameter  verses,  with  a  spond^  in  the  fifth 
place^  have  generally  a  dactyle  in  the  4th,  a» 
Virg.  Eel.  IV. 

Cava  dedm  soboles  magni  Jovis  incrementum. 

I  say  generally y  because  there  are  a  few  instances 
of  the  contrary,  as  Georg.  III.276.  Lucret.  III.199. 
As  for  dissolvensque  and  dissolvuntur ,  in  Lucret. 
!•  590,  and  765,  they  may  be  read,  dissolu^nsque 
and  dissoluuntur. 

xcv. 

'  It*has  been  remarked,  more  than  once,  that 
the  names  of  our  cattle^  Ox,  Calf,  Sheep,  Swine, 
&c.  are  Dutch ;  but  the  meat  or  flesh  of  them  is 
^borrowed  from  the  French^  as  Beef^,  Veal,  Mut- 
ton.  Pork.  Sir  Luke  Schaub,  whom  his  frienda 
Used  to  call  Sir  Luke  Scab,  but  a  very  worthy 
gentleman,  made  the  observation  first  to  me ;  and 
his  inference  was,  that  our  Saxon  ancestors  ate 
but  little  flesh  meat :  b,ut  I  rather  think  it  was 
owing  to  the  peasants,  or  grasiers,  living  in  the 
country^  and  the  butchers,  who  were  Normans, 
abiding  in  towns.  Certainly  our  terms  of  cookery 
sfre  mostly  French.    (See  before,  p.  20.) 


XCVI. 

Cirta,  the-name  of  a  town  inNumiclia,Cellaiius, 
Tigranocerta^  a  city  in  Asia,  which  Appian^ 
p-  364y  explains  by  Tigranopolis.  So.  that  Cerfa^ 
or  Cirta^  means  a  city.    See  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels^ 

p.  135. 

XCVII. 

Many  will  say  Relations  and  Friends ;  but  it 

iseems  mqre  reasonable  to  say  Friends  and  Rela-^ 

tionSi  none  being  often  more  bitter  enemies  than 

brothers  and  sisters.     Solomon  says,  "  There  is 

a  friend    that    sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.'* 

Prov.  xviii.  24* 

XCVIIL 

Buxtorf  derives  the  name  of  Mount  Si)iai  from 
the  bush  figured  on  its  marble  or  stones,  which 
Dr.  Shaw  thinks  may  be  the  Tamarisk ;  Shaw, 
Travels,  p.  382^  But  this  etymon  appears  to  me 
highly  questionable ;  for  as  the  name  of  Sinai  is 
as  old  as  Moses  at  least,  Exod.  xix.  18.  one  can 
scarcely  imagine  the  natives,  or  even  Moses, 
should  be  so  curious,  in  that  early  age,  as  to  note  a 
particularity  in^  stone  or  marbled  of  so  nice  a  na- 
ture; or  that  they  should  lay  so  great  a  stress 
,  upon  an  appearance  so  trivial  as  to  denominate 
the  mountain  from  it. 
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XCIX. 

After  I^ing  Henry  the  Third  had  put  on  his 
Pennies,  for  distinction,  the  digits  III.  and  the 
ordinal  Terci,  one  may  justly  wonder  that  Ed- 
ward II.  and  III.  should  not  have  applied  a  like 
distinction,  especially  as  they  succeeded  homony- 
mous Princes.  But  it  seems  they  did  not ;  and 
the  omission  has  created  some'  uncertainty  to  the 
Antiquaries  in  respect  of  their  Pennies,  Henr}'^IV. 
lived  at  such  a  distance  from  Henry  IIL  that  his 
moneyers  might  think  a  distinction  unnecessary; 
but  the  officers  of  Henry  V.  and  VI.  have  in- 
curred the  same  fault  with  those  of  Edward  IL 
and  III. 

C. 

The  Oenanflwy  or  Wheat-ear,  so  common  in 
Sussex,  is  found  in  more  Northern  parts ;  as  on 
Nottingham-forest,  the  East  or  High-moors  in 
Derbyshire,  and  on  Whittington  common. 
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I. 

^^  IN  OR  did  he  [Astiai  or  Astyages]  seem  to 
recollect  how  he  had  killed  his  own  son  [Appellef 
or  Harpagus's  son],  and  afterwards  ordered  his 
flesh  to  be  served  up  in  a  dish.'*  On  this  pas- 
sage, in  Mr.  Harrington's  English  version  of  the 
Saxon  Orosius,  p.  43,  he  notes,  "  What  this  al- 
ludes to  I  must  own  I  do  not  recollect."  But  the 
allusion  is  plainly  this  place  of  Justin,  1.  V, 
^^  Cceterum  Harpago  amico  suo  infesttis,  in  ul- 
tionem  servati  nepotis,  Jilium  ejus  interfecity 
epulandumque  pati^i  tradidit ;"  where  see  the 
Annotations  in  Abr.  Gronovius's  edition,  1719,  as 
al30  H^rodot.  I.  c.  XI9. 

11. 

Mr.  Harrington,  in  bis  English  Version  of  the 
Saxon  Orosius,  writes  the  name  of  Astiai,  or 
Astyages's  general  Appelles,  meaning  Harpagus. 
But  in  the  Saxon  it  is  Arpelles ;  and  this  might 
easily  come  from  Harpalus,  as  many  MSS.  of  the 
Latin  Orosius  write  the  name  of  Harpagus ;  see 
Havercamp,  on  I.  19, 
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III. 

Mgyjptus  was  the  name  of  the  Nile  *,  and  the 
country  was  denominated  from  it,  just  as  from 
Nigris  the  people  were  called  Nigritce.  The 
word  Coptus  was  also  corrupted.  N=/Aor,  conse- 
quently, or  N/Acf ,  is  a  mere  artificial  word^  whose 
numeral  power  denotes  365,  or  360,  the  number 
of  days  in  the  year;  which  proves  it  to  be  the 
same  as  Osiris,  or  the  Sun. 


N50 

N  50 

s  5 

/   10 

/    10 

A  30 

• 

X  30 

0  70 

0   70 

V  200 

S    200 

365 


360 


Klein,  Mr.  Pennant  tells"  us.  Zoology,  I.  p.645 
calls  the  Badger  Coati  cauda  brevi;  but  if  he 
means  the  Coati-mondi  I  do  not  find  that  this 
animal  has  that  singular  characteristic  mark,  the 
orifice  above  the  anus,  which  the  Badger  has. 
The  Coati  is  amongst  the  Weesels  in  Pennant, 
Synopsis,  p.  2?9, 

Mons.  D'Arnay  observes ;  ^^  Private  Life  of  the 
Romans,"  p.  36,  "  Horacie  makes  mention  of  the 

*  Newton,  Cliroii.p.219.  Geat  Mag.  17§ef,  vol  XXXVI. 
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prayers  addressed  to  the  Gods  morning  and  even- 
ing for  the  preservation  of  Augustus,"  and  cites 
Carm.  IV.  Od.  5. 

Hinc  ad  vina  redit  loBttis,  et  alteris 
Te  mensis  adhihet  deum : 


Et  magni  memor  Herculis. 

This  passage,  however  does  not  prove  that  the 
people  of  Rome  addressed  the  Gods  morning  and 
evening  for  the  preservation  of  the  Emperor ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  actually  treated 
him  as  a  God,  not  praying /br  him,  but  to  him  ; 
consonant  to  that  of  Virgil,  concerning  the  same 
JEmperor  Augustus, 

— ~  Deus  nobis  hcec  otia  fecit, 
Namque  erit  ille  mihi  semper  Deus :  itliiis  aram 
Soepe  tener  nostris  ah  ovilibus  imbuet  agnus. 

ViRG.  Eel.  I. 

VI. 

The  tune  called  Jack  Latin  was  named,  as  the 
Rev.  Mr.  John  Bowie  informs  me,  from  Johannes 
Latinus,  a  famous  Moorish  musician;  ^a-  short 
history  of  w^hom  may  be  seen  in  Aubertus  Miraeus, 
p.  191,  edit.  Fabricii. 

VII. 

The  Roll  which  Weever  describes,  p.  ^21,  as 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  is  of 
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immense  length,  and  has  a  hundred  difierent 
hand-writings.  [It  is  now,  1777,  in  the  possession 
of  Thomas  Astle,  Esq.  Deputy  Keeper  of  the 

Records  jn  the  Tower.] 

♦ 

VIIL 

Dr.  Deering,  in  his  History  of  Nottingham, 
p.  1,  mentions  David  Tavensis  and  Radulphus 
Aga,  as  two  fabulous  authors,  and  sends  us  to 
them  to  consult  them.  But  now  we  have  nothing 
printed  of  the  first ;  how  then  should  one  look 
into  him  ?  And  as  for  the.  second,  I  find  no  such 
author. 

IX. 

Same  author  there  'speaks  of  a  ^^  Reading-glass, 
which  only  clears  up  the  letters,  but  neither  mag- 
nifies or  diminishes  them."  Is  there  any  such 
glass  ?  or,  if  there  be,  does  any  body  ever  use  any 
Buch  ? 

As  the  Latin  used  urbsy  koct*  s^o-x^yjv^  for  Rome^ 
their  capital,  so  we,  at  this   day,  use  the  word 
town  for  the  city  of  London ;  as  when  we  say, 
When  do  you  go  to  town  ? 

m 

XI,     . 

Mr.  Fentpn,  speaking  of  Chaucer  and  the  Earl 
of  Surrey,  says, 

"  Both  now  are  prized  by  few,  unknown  to  most, 
.P^cause  the  thoughts  are  in  the  language  lost/' 
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On  which  Charles  Howard,  Esq.  (afterward  Duke 
of  Norfolk)  criticises,  by  saying,  thejudicious  Rea- 
der "  will  find  the  Earl's  language  not  so  obscure 
as  Mr.  Fenton  intimates  f*  but,  with  submission, 
ohacurity  is  not  the  charge ;  but  obsoleteness ^  on 
account  of  which  few  people,  he  thinks,  will  be 
at  the  pains  of  reading  them. 

XII. 

The  Earl  of  Arundel,  1645,,  petitioned  to  be 
restored  to  the  titles  and  honours  of  his  family ; 
but  the  King  only  created  him  Earl  of  Norfolk ; 
whereupon  Charles  Howard  remarks,  ^^  This  par- 
tial grant  does  him  more  honour  than  if  he  had 
been  then  created  Duke. of  Norfolk,  since  it  ap- 
pears to  be  more  the  effect  of  self-interest  or  fear 
than  of  love.  I  am  not  insensible  that  some  may 
take  exception  at  my  using  the  vfordfoar  in  this 
case ;  but  they  should  know,  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  innate  honesty  which  soars  above  power," 
p.  73.  But  now  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is 
more  honourable  to  be  feared,  even  by  a  king, 
than  to  be  beloved.  Besides,  if  the  King  had 
then  created  him  Duke  of  Norfolk,  it  surely 
would  not  have  been  a  less  argument  of  fear,  but 
a  greater,  as  implying,  that  the  King  durst  neither 
deny  the  ^^x]!^  request,  nor  defalk  the  least 
frpm  it, 
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XIII. 

Mr.  Thicknesse  observes,  that  Physicians  ire 
but  lightly,  esteemed  in  France ;  which  probably 
may  be  owing,  in  part,  to  the  satirical  strokes 
of  the  comic  poet  Moliere. 

XIV, 

The  same  gentleman  applauds  mightily,  p.  73, 
seq.  the  sagacity  of  Mons.  Seguier,  in  developing 
tiie  inscription  on  the  Maison  Carrie  at  Nismes, 
from  the  dots  or  holes  observable  in  the  stones  by 
which  the  letters  were  fixed  with  pins.  But  who- 
eirer  recollects  the  like  proceeding  of  Peirescius, 
many  years  before,  as  we  find  it  in  his  Life  by 
Gassendus,  will  think  this  no  valid  argument  of 
Seguier's  penetration.  Besides,  the  cramp-Jioles, 
a»  Mr.  Thicknesse  confesses,  do  not  perfectly  cor- 
respond  to  the  letters;  and  recourse  is  had,  in 
excuse  for  this  fundamental  defect,  to  the  igno- 
rance or  inexpertness  of  the  workman. 

XV. 

It  is  obvious  to  every  one  conversant  in  Frois- 
sart,  and  other  French  authors,  what  strange 
work  these  last  make  with  our  English  names 
of  persons  and  places.  In  Pere  Calmet's  Disser- 
tatioiis  on  Apparitions,  p.  236,  John  Brompton 
is  called  Abbat  of  Sornat  iti  the  English  trans- 
lation^ and  I  presume  it  is  the  same  in  the  origi- 
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»     ■ 

Hal,  The  truth  is  Jorvalj  misread  Sornat ;  but 
why  did  not  the  translator  correct  the  misnomer  ? 
It  is  certainly  an  unpardonable  piece  of  negli- 
gence in  him. 

XVI. 

It  is  common  now  in  abbreviations,  for  one  let^ 
ter  to  denote  the  singular  number,  as  /.  c.  loco 
citato ;  and  two  letters  to  mean  the  plural,  as  //• 
cc.  locis  citatis;  and  this,  according  to  Mr, 
Hearne,  was  antient  practice.  Lib.  Nig.  pp.  341, 
355.  But  I  much  doubt  whether  formerly  our 
ancestors  were  so  accurate ;  you  have  there, 
P*  349,  candeV ;  and  p.  350,  candelV ;  and  both 
stand  for  candelarum.  It  is  upon  this  ground,  I 
presume,  that  p.  351,  defructuar.  he  chuses  to 
read  de  Jructuario^  or  dejructuaria,  in  the  sin- 
gular ;  whereas  we  ought  rather  to  take  it  in  the 
plural,  de  fructuariisy  there  being  four  of  them, 
as  before  you  have  de  escantionibus,  de  coqvis^ 
Sec. 

XVII. 

It  is  neiiessary  sometimes  to  attend  to  the  me^ 
tathesiis,  or  transposition  of  letters.  I  make  no 
4oubt  but  Sir  John  Falstaff  is  formed  from  Sir 
John  Fastolph,  as  the  name  is  written  in  Stow, 

p.  36ft. 

XVIIL 

The  Author  of  History,  or  Novel,  of  Xady 
Ai^  Nevil,  speaks,  in  vol.  II.  of  a  picture  of 
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King  Edward  IV.  as  now  at  Lambeth-palace ;  but 
there  is  no  such  picture  there. 

XIX. 

.Laurence  bids  wages ;  a  proverbial  saying  ^or 
to  he  lazy ;  because  St.  Laurence's  day  is  the  1 0th 
of  August,  within  the  dog-days,  and  when  the 
weather  is  usually  very  hot  and  faint. 

XX. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mountague,  p.  24  of  her 
Letters,  says,  a  proposal  she  made  "  was  received 
with  as  much  indignation  as  Mrs.  Blackaire  did 
the  motion  of  a  reference."  This  must  allude  to 
some  well-known  character ;  and  I  presume  should 
be  corrected  Blackacre,  a  female  extremely  fond 
of  law,  in  Wycheley's  ^^  Plain-dealer."  Again, 
p.  100  of  Lady  Mary's  book,  for  the  remaining 
empress,  we  should  read,  reigning  empress ;  for 
see  p.  102,  she  was  niece  of  Duke  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbuttle,  and  daughter  of  Duchess  of  Blan- 
kenburg. 

XXL 

Francis  the  man,  and  Frances  the  woman. 
No  ground  for  this,  as  one  is  from  Latin  Francis- 
cuSy  and  the  other  from  Frawciyca  (see  p.  85).  The 
proper  difference  would  be,  as  they  are  apparently 
the  same  names,  one  masculine  the  other  feminine, 
to  add  an  e  to  the  woman's  name,  as  the  French 
do  to  their  Gentile  Noun  Francois,  writing  Fj^an- 
foi^e  for  the  woman. 


t 
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XXII. 

Bull  is  from  the  Belgic;  but  Taurus^  with 
small  variations^  runs  through  most  languages : 
Greek,  Chaldaic,  British,  French,  Italian,  Spa- 
nish, Portuguese,  The  British  is  Tarw,  whence 
one  would  think  it  to  be  Celtic  originally. ' 

XXIII. 

Ray,  p.  22ff,  has  the  expression,  as  sound  as  a 
Trout ;  but  sometimes  people  will  express  it, 
as  sound  as  aRoach,  which  is  by  no  means  a  firm 
fish,  but  rather  otherwise ;  and  on  that  account 
Mrs.  Thomas  surmises  it  should  rather  be  sound 
as  a  rochcy  or  rock :  and  it  is  certain,  that  the 
abbey  of  De  Rupe,  in  Yorkshiiie,  was  called 
Roche-ahhey^  implying,  that  Roche  was  formerly 
the  pronunciation  of  Rock  here,  in  some  places 
at  least. 

XXIV. 

Quaere,  whether  the  antients  used  Grapes 
much  at  the  table,  as  we  do?  I  think  not.  ^^ 
the  first  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  Tityrus,  amongst  his 
homely  fare,  only  mentions  Poma,  Castaneae,  and 
Cheese.  Anacreon,  indeed,  and  Sophocles,  were 
choaked  by  a  Grape-stone ;  but  it  was  a  Raisin^ 
or  dried  Grape.  They  had  an  opinion,  it  seems, 
that  they  were  not  wholesome,  and  were  to  be 
dried  or  kept,  before  they  were  used :  "  quo  in^ 
nocentiores  reddantur,*'  as  says  Humelter^jius  ad 
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Apicium^  I.  c.  17.  *^  nam  recentes,**  he  goes  dn, 
*^  authore  Dioscoridey  turbant  alvum  oftineSj  et 
stomachum  hiflantT  The  case,  I  apprehend^ 
was  very  different  with  figs* 

XXV, 

Much  has  heen  said  about  Ormesta  orflbr- 
mesta,  the  title  of  Orosius*  work ;  see  Professor 
Havercamp's  Preface  to  his  edition  ;  and  Mr*  Bar- 
rington's  Preface  to  King  Alfred's  Saxon  Version. 
The  former  of  these  Gentlemen,  after  exploding 
Vossius's  emendation  of  Orchestra^  which,  indeed, 
is  generally  disapproved,  thinks  it  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  De  miserid  mundi ;  but  I  do  not  see 
how,  in  that  case,  you  get  the  first  syllable  Or^ 
or  Hor,  though  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  con- 
jecture agrees  perfectly  with  the  subject  of  Oro- 
sius's  performance.  What  if  we  should  read,  Or. 
mesta,  and  suppose  it  to  be  an  abbreviation  of 
Orhis  mestitia  ?  This  would  come  to  the  same 
thing,,  and  approach  much  nearer  to  the  letters  in 
Ormestq,. 

XXVL 

There  were  ten  Popes  of  the  name  of  Leo ; 
but  as  it  is  a  name  of  no  good  import,  and  seems 
to  suit  ill  with  a  persqn  who  commonly  writes 
himself  ^en?w^  servorum  Deiy  it  may  seem  some- 
what extraordinary  it  should  be  so  often  assumed; 
but  the  case  is,  it  was  at  first  their  Christian 
name;,  as  the  Popes  did  not  begin  to  assume  a 
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new  name  on  their  election  till  936 ;  and  after- 
wards  they  took  the  name  of  Leo  out  of  respect  to 
their  predecessors* 

XXVII. 

Voltaire,  History  of  Europe,  I.  p.  8,  by  say- 
ing the  Turks  in  plundering  the  Saracenical  em- 
pire, submitted  to  the  Mahometan  religion,  would 
insinuate  they  are  not  persecutors ;  but  it  is  certain 
no  nation  is  more  so. 

XXVIII. 

In  drinking  they  will  put  the  edge  of  the  glass 
to  the  thumb-nail,  to  shew  there  is  not  a  drop 
left  in.  This  we  had  from  the  French,  with 
whom  boire  la  goutte  sur  V  ongle  means,  to  drink 
all  up.    Cotgrave,  v.  Goutte. 

XXIX. 

Just  after  a  division  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Fox,  a  Member  who  had  been, 
absent  the  whole  day,  came  down  to  the  house 
full  of  the  grape.  Whether  it  was  to  make 
amends  for  having  played  the  truant,  or  whatever 
other  motive  we  know  not,  but  nothing  could 
prevent  the  baronet  from  attempting  to  speak  on 
the  Honourable  Member's  second  motion;  but 
beginning  with,  "  Sir,  I '  am  astonuhed ;"  the 
claret-drenched  patriot  could  get  no  farther.  The 
House,  hgwever,  did  not  discover  the  Baronet 
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till  he  had  repeated  the  word  astonished  seVen 
times  at  least,  when  a  general  merriment  ensued. 
Sir  George  was  offended  at  the  levity  of  the  mem- 
bers, and,  asking  if  there  was  any  thing  ridiculous 
in  the  word,  began  again :  "  Sir,  I  say,  I  am 
astonished  r  which  repeating  three  or  four  times 
more,  the  House  was  in  a  roar  of  laughter :  upon 
which  the  Baronet  appealed  to  the  Speaker,  who 
pleasantly  asked  him  what  he  would  have  him  to 
do.  The  Honourable  Member  grew  warm  at  this, 
and  declared  he  would  not  give  up  the  word — '^for 
I  am  really  astonished  (says  he)  quite  astonished, 
Mr.  Speaker  ;**  and  was  proceeding :  but,  finding 
the  bursts  of  laughter  too  strong  for  his  obstinacy, 
the  Baronet  was  induced,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  after  having  mentioned  the  word  ustonishei 
above  a  do25en  times,  to  change  it  for  surprized, 
by  which  time  having  entirely  forgotten  what  he 
intended  to  have  said,  he  sat  himself  down. 

Tliis  story  relative  to  Sir  G Y ,  mem- 
ber for  H ,  is  literally  true ;  and  reminds  me 

of  what  happened  to  Vere  Foster,  Fellow  of  St 
John*s  College,  Cambridge.  Vere,  being  to  de- 
liver a  speech  in  the  College-hall,  was  allowed  a 
prompter,  as  usual,  to  sit  behind  him  on  a  stool. 
After  addressing  the  Master,  Seniors,  ^c.  he 
eould  not  recollect  the  first  words  of  his  speech, 
but  stood  silent,  kicking  his  heels  to  the  promp- 
ter, who,  not  imagining  he  could  want  any  assis- 
^nce  on  the  ofF-setting,    was  quite    regardless, 
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adjusting  himself  on  his  seat,  or  talking  to  those 
who  stood  by  him  ;  so  that  it  was  a  considerable 
time  before  he  could  give  Vere  the  first  words^ 
and  set  hitn  a-going,  to  the  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment of  the  audience. — ^Vere  was  ia  good  classical 
scholar,  and  a  man  of  wit ;  he  used  to  call  Mr. 
Fitz-Edwards,  who  wofe  a  high  shoe  on  one  foot, 
Bildad  the  Shuhite.  ,(See  before,  p.  21.)  Tliere 
is  a  Letter  of  his  to  Mr.  William  Bowyer,  Gent. 
M^.  1779,  vol.  XLIX.  p.  249.  He  took  a  Col- 
lege-living, Barrow,  co.  t^eicester,  and  there  died. 

XXX. 

The  Fandango^  a  dance  occurring  in  Swin- 
bourne's  Travels,  i«  not  found  in  the  Spanish 
Dictionary.  The  movements  are  most  wanton 
and  lascivious.  It  was  brought  from  Quinea  by 
the  Negroes  in  to  the  West  Indies,  and  thence  into 
Spain.     Labat 

XXXI. 

Persons  that  know' a  little  make  a  vast  parade 
of  it,  as  knowing  more  than  others,  but  not  sen- 
sible  of  the  immense  deal  there  is  behind.  Others, 
who  know  much  more  than  they,  are  apt  in  com- 
pany to  keep  silent,  as  coi^scious  that  they  know 
but  little  in  comparison  of  what  still  remains  to 
them  unknown.  Ignorance  may  be  said  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  both  their  proceedings  :  in  the  first 
it  is  joined  with  boldness  and  presumption ;  and 
in  the  latter  with  modesty  and  diffidence. 
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XXXII. 

The  Compiler  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Francis  Peck 
says  he  was  of  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degrees 
of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  but  mentions  not  the  College. 
He  was  of  Trinity  College ;  B.  A.  1 709  ;  M.  A. 

1713. 

XXXIII. 

Mrs.  Mary  Johnson,  daughter  of  the  learned 

Mr.  Johnson,  Vicar  of  Cranbrooke  in  Kent,  was 

a  very  good  woman,  and  a  strenuous  advocate  and 

admirer  of  King  Charles  I.  .  She   fell  once  in 

company  with  Mr.  H— — ,  a  person  of  different 

principles.     The  ELKocy.Ba(rtKiKyj  happened   to  be 

mentioned  ;  and  these  two,  both  of  them  warm, 

entered  into  debate  upon  it.     H insisted  the 

work  could  not  be  the  King's,  for  he  was  not  able 

to  write  such  a  book.     In  the  course  of  the  ar- 

gument,  he  said,  it  certainly  was  not  the  King's, 

for  he  would  have  written  a  much  better  piece.* 

Here  we  began  to  laugh.     At  last,  on  winding  up 

the  business,  he  said,  he  for  his  part  had  never 

read  it ;  on  wKich,  you  may  imagine,  we  were 

j-eady  to  burst  our  sides.     There  are  many  such 

disputants  in  the  world, 

XXXIV, 

Casta  suum  gladium  cum  traderet  Arria  PcetOy 
Quam  de  visceribtts  traxerat  ipsa  suis ; 

Si  quaJideSy  vulnus  quodjeci,  non  dolet,  inquit ; 
Sed  qttod  tufacies^  hoc  mihi,  Pcete^  dolet 

Martial,  I.  14, 
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To  Paetus  when  chaste  Arria  gave  th6  sword/ 
Which  from  her  reeking  bowels  she.  ha4  ta'en, 
Paetus,  she  cry'd,  beheve  the  dying  word. 
No  wound,  but  that  you  purpose,  gives  me  pain, 

xxxy. 

Mr.  Peck  writes  (Desiderata  Ci;riosa,  p.  229), 
*^  These  Secular  Capellans  (the  Chantry  Priests) 
continued  in  England,  in  great  estimation,  till 
the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  whose  greedy 
ministers  suppressed  them,  for  lucre  of  their 
lands  ;"  but.  this  is  not  a  true  representation  of  the 
matter.  The  first  and  principal  ground  of  their 
dissolution  was,  the  superstitious  use  of  the  chan- 
tries, founded  on  the  opinion  of  the  prevalency  of 
prayers  and  masses  for  the  dead,  the  Papists 
holding  that  masses  were  serviceable  for  the  dead, 
as  well  as  the  living ;  and-  this  Mr.  Peck  after- 
wards acknowledges,  saying,  "These  services 
[masses,  Sec]  were  formerly  thought  to  benefit 
the  souls  of  the  dead  much.  And,  though  the 
opinion  is  now  otherwise,  to  be  sure  every  man 
thought  himself  happy  .who  could  afford  money 
enough  to  leave  a  maintenance,  for  a  particular 
priest  to  pray  for  him ;"  and  hence,  I  conceive, 
arose  the  proverb,  happy  the  son  whose  father 
was^  gone  to  the  devil  ;.thdLt  is,  had  not  given 
away  his  fortune  to  these  senseless  uses.— So  that, 
if  the  Courtiers  begged  ?  the  grants  of .  the  chan^ 
trie^^  it  was  but  a  secondaiy  business,  though  it 

AA    2 
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^  might  induoe  them  in  particular  to  promote  the 
disscJution  of  them. 

XXXVL 

Mr.  Peck  explains  the  phrase,  to  have  a  nwntlis 
mind  to  a  things  from  the  old  custom  of  cele- 
brating the  vmntKs  mind  of  the  deceased  ;  say- 
ing, *^  they  antiently  must  undoubtedly  mean, 
that,  if  they  had  what  they  so  much  longed  for, 
it  would  (hyperbolically  speaking)  do  them  as 
much  good,  they  thought,  as  they  believed  a 
Tvwnthly  mind,  or  service  said  once  a  month, 
could  they  afford  to  have  it,  would  benefit  their 
«ouls  after  their  decease,'*  (Desid.  Curios,  p.  230,) 
But  now,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  only  a  senseless  or 
wanton  playing  on  the  word  mind,  which  happens 
to  signify  both  remembrance  and  desire^ 

XXXVII. 

• 

It  seems  at  Overton  Longueville,  co.  Huntings 
don,  there  is  an  antient  monument  in  stoi^,  of 
a  Knight  lying  prostrate  in  armour,  with  what 
they  ciall  his  puddings,  or  guts,  twisted  roand  his 
Jeft  arm,  and  hanging  down  to  his  belly ;  Peck's 
Desid.  Gurios.  p.  222 ;  who,  by  negligence,  has 
repeated  this  article  from  p.  50  of  the  same  book, 
However,  the  comment  there  is,  '^  A  tradition  is 
still  kept  up  among  the  people  there,  that  this 
was  the  body  of  the  Lord  Longueville  who  went 
out  to  meet  the  Danes  coming  to  destroy  that 
place    [forsai^  in  870,  F,  P.],   and  in  his  first 
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conflict  with  them  had  such  a  wound  in  his  belly, ' 
that  his  guts  fell  out ;  but  he  took  them  up  in  his 
hand,  and  wrapped  them  round  the  wrist  of  his 
left  arm,  and  so  fought  on  with  his  right  hand, 
till  he  killed  the  Danish  King :  and  soon  after  fell 
himself.  W.  K/*  [i,  e.  White  Kehnett.]  I^ow  we 
know  hoAv  little  dependance  is  to  be  laid  on  vul- 

,  gar  traditions  about  such  matters ;  and  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  this  tomb  can  be  so  old  as 
870,  when  the  Danes  where  in  these  parts  and 
did  so  much  mischief  (Rapin,  p.  89),  since  effi- 
gies on  tombs  were  not  common  then.  Secondly, 
if  that  should  be  admitted,  armour  was  not  used 
BO  early  here.     Thirdly,  it  is  not  said,  whether 

-  the  tomb  be  in  the, churchy  but  I  suppose  it  was, 
and  if  so,  it  was  not  usual  to  bury  in  churches 
then,  except  perhaps  saints  or  founders.  Fourthly, 
Longueville  is  not  a  Saxon,  but  a  French  name; 
and  places  with  ^uch  additions  were  all  so  de- 
nominated from  post-Normannic  owners.  Where- 
fore, for  all  these  jeasons  together,  I  should  imagine 
this  effigies  rather  to  represent  some  Knight  who 
flourished  since  the  Conquest,  and  consequently 
could  have  no  concern  with  the  Danes,  but  with 
some  other  enemy  *.'  ^ 

XXXVIII. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  tells  us,  (Animated  Nature,  IV. 
p.  9),  that  the  Hare,  having  a  remarkably  good 

^  See  this  tomb  flkutraited  by  Mr.  Cm§\  Gent.  M£^  1807> 
vol.  LXXVII.  p.  625.    Edit. 
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«ar,  has  been  taught  to  beat  a  drum,  to  dance 
to  music,  and  go  through  the  manual  exercise.. 
Now  as  to  the  first  of  those  performances,  the 
Hare  was.  taken  up  by  the  ears  and  held  hard,  on 
which  it  began  to  struggle  with  its  fore-feet ;  and 
then  a  drum  being  held  up  opposite  to  them,  it 
patted  consequently  against  it,  making  a  confused 
noise,  and  this,  by  a  gross  imposition  on  th^ 
company,  they  called  beating  a  drum. 

XXXIX. 

In  Mr.  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa,  p.  ^40,  it 
is  written,  ^^  Anima  D'ni  Willielmi  de  JVorivicOy 
quondam  Korwicensis  Episcopi,  ac  animce  om- 
nium Jidelium  defunctorum,  per  misericordiam 
Deiy  requiescant  in  pace.  Amen^  And  to  thi?, 
the  consent  of  other  religious  foundations,  in  the 
^  way  of  confraternity,  were  procured ;  whence  it 
there  follows : 

^^  Inferius 
Titulus  *  Ecclesias  B.  Marice  Sanctinmnialium 

de  Carisivike. 
Anima,  ^c. 

Vestris  nostra  damus ;  pro  nostris  vestra  roga- 


musr 


On  this  Mr.  Peck  comments,  ^^  Where  was  this 
nunnery  of  Cares wike,  seeing  no  such  place  oc- 

*  Titulus  here  means  the  verse  that  follows.  Mr.  Astle  has 
an  instrument  wherein  it  is  often  used  to  the  some  purport ; 
see  omninb  Du  Fresne,  VI.  col.  1162.  So  that  Peck's  account 
is  not  perfectly  exact 
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Gurs  in  Bishop  Tanner*s  ^  Notitik  Monastica/  nor 
consequently  in  all  the  yolames  of  the  ^  Mo* 
nasticon  Anglicanum?'  Why  Careswike,  as  I 
take  it,  is  now  called  Caswike;  I  have  been  at 
it.  It  is  in  the  parish  of  Uffington;  and  within 
three  miles  of  Stanford  in  Lincolnshire.  Caswike 
stands  upon  the  edge  of  Caerbank,  ot  Caerdyke^ 
an  old  Roman  road.  And  this  justifies  my 
turning  of  it  from  Caswike  to  Cares wike.'*  He 
then  removes  an  objection  from  Caswike*s  not 
being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich,  and  with 
good  satisfaction^ 

But  now  it  is  impossible  the  place  in  question 
should  be  Caswike,  notwithstanding  the  simili- 
tude of  the  two  names,  and  the  removal  of  the 
objectioh  aboubdistances)  becauseUffington,  which 
is  the  same,  1  presume,  ias  Caswike,  was  not  a 
nunntry;  but,  according  to  Bishop  Tanner,  an 
.Hospital  or  Priory  foi*  Canons  of  the  order  of  St. 
Austin  and  certain  poor  persons.  I  am  therefore 
of  opinion,  that  although  it  be  allowed  that  the 
association  of  suffrages  extended  often  to  great 
distances,  yet  the  surest  way  must  be,  in  investi- 
gating of  this  place,  to  look  for  some  nunnery 
near  Norwich,  or  in  that  county,  of  the  Invoca- 
tion of  the  Virgin*  NowKairo,  Carow,  or  Carhou^ 
is  a  nunnery  of  some  consequence  very  near 
^Norwich,  and  dedicated  to  the  blessed  Mary^ 
This  consequently  is  the  place  I  would  fix  upon, 
though  there  is  a  variation  in  the  termination  pf 
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th^  two  names.  I  would  observe,  however,  as  to 
this  point,  that  this  is  not  uncommon,  as  Cath 
wick  and  Icanho  are  understood  to  be  the  same, 
wick  and  ho  being  tantamount,  as  here  in  Cc^ 
reswike  and  Cairhou.  SoNewhouse,  co.  Lincoln, 
is  written  variously,  Neus,  Newahus,  Newsome, 
and  Newesham  ;  and  many  the  like  instances  of 
a  varied  orthography  occur  in  the  Notitia.  It 
seems  then  to  follow  from  this  interpretation, 
that  aU  that  which  Mr.  Peck  advances  concerning 
Caswike,  the  seat  of  the  Trollops,  must  fall,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  ground,  though  he  appears 
to  value  himself  not  a  little  upon  that  conjecture. 
However,  I  know  so  little  of  the  country,  that  it 
is  not  for  me  to  interpose  in  that  matter. 

XL, 

Two  gentlemen  of  Gilberfs  county,  viz.  Shrop- 
shire, canie  to  advise  with  him,  about  August  26, 
1658,  concerning  a  petition  ^^ from  this,  to  lift 
over  against  those  from  other  counties^  for  an 
advance  to  Kingshim.^^  Whereupon  Mr.  Peck 
(Desid.  Gur.  p.  509)  notes:  What ' Mr. Gilbert 
here  means,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive;**  but  see 
Rapin,  p.  599.  The  petition  was  to  have  been 
to  Oliver,  for  they  would  not  think  of  appl}ring 
to  Charles,  the  Prince,  by  Scobell.  At  this  time, 
about  August  24  (see  p.  508),  the  powers  above 
were  deliberating  whether  Cromwell  should  ac- 
cept the  title  of  King ;  and  these  two  gentlemea 
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apprehended^  I  imagine,  9r  had  heard,  that  some 
counties  had  petitioned  him  to  accept,  which 
they  were  against.  So  for  Kingshimy  I  read. 
Kingship^ 

XLI. 

Nothing  is  so  tiresome, ,  or  makes  time  seem 
so  long,  as  waiting  :  the  clock  gives  warning  two 
minutes  before  it  strikes  ;  and  those  two  miimte$ 
appear  to  be  longer  than  any  other  two  in  the 
hour. 

XLII. 

God  Almighty  hath  given  silk  only  to  warm 
climates,  and  it  is  absurd  for  us  to  be  using  it 
here  in  England ;  it  is  a  superfluity  with  us  of 
culpable  expence,  which  one  would  chuse  to  avoid. 
Are  we  not  furnished  with  sheep  in  lieu  of  their 
silkworm  ? 

XLIII. 

Carpets,  again,  are  not  at  all  calculated  for  our 
climate,  where  we  ought  not  to  tender,  but  ra- 
ther by  every  means  possible  to  harden  ourselves. 
Dr.  Smollett  tells  us  in  hisTravels,  p.  9^,  that  th^ 
are  little  used  in  France ;  and  indeed  they  are^apt 
to  harbour  and  encourage  vermin  of  all  sorts.  In 
snort,  carpets  are  best  adapted  to  Turkey  and 
Persia^  where  the  sUpper  is  so  much  worn. 
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face  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Biogiraphia  Bri- 
tannica^  mentions,  amongst  those  gentlemen  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  assistance  Dr.  Hunter 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas.  But  now  there  are  no 
less  than  three  Dr.  Hunters  liting  at  the-  time, 
Dr.  John,  Dr.  William,  and  Dn  Alexander; 
whom  then  does  he  mean  ?  So  there  may  be 
more  than  one  Dr.  Douglas,  for  aught  we  know ; 
but  I  suppose  he  means  Dr^  John  Douglas,  Resi- 
dentiary of  St.  Paul's. 

xLvm. 

There  is  some  difficulty,  it  seems,  in  account- 
ing for  the  collar  of  SS.     ^^  Hence  it  appears/ 
says  Mr.  Anstis,  "  that  he   [Henry  then  Earl  of 
Derby,  afterwards  Henry  I V.]  bore  the  cognizance 
^f  S,  and  we  have  a  record  to  ascertain  it ;  for  in 
15  Richard  H.  a  payment  is  made  for  a  gold 
collar  made  for  him  with  seventeen  letters  of  S, 
and  another  made  with  esses  and  the   flowers  of 
Soveigne  vous  de  moy.     It  might  be  esteemed 
a  very  precarious  conjecture  to  guess,  that  the 
repetition  of  the  letter  S,  took  its  rise  from  the 
initial  letter  of  this  motto  or  sentence,  though 
possibly  it  is  on  as  good  a  foundation  as  the  com- 
mon derivation  of  it  from  Sanctus  SimplicmSy  a 
^  canonized  lawyer,  scarce  to  be  found  in  our  calen- 
dars.    We  find,  indeed,  that  Richard  II.  himself 
had  a  gown  made  in  his  fourteenth  year,  whereon 
this,  motto  was  embroidered,  to  be  used  at  the 
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fSatmous  tilt  in  Smithfield."  Anstis^s  ^^  Register  of 
the  Garter/*  p.  117.  It  is  plain  that  the  esses. 
and  the  flowers  of  Soveigne  vous  de  moy  were 
d^fierent  ornaments,  and  conseqnentiy  that  the 
e^es  could  not  be  taken  from  the  motto.  And 
it  wiwld  be  strange,  that  the  Earl  of  Derby's 
badge  should  be  the  same  with  the  King's,  on 
■whose  gown  the  same  motto  v{b&  embroidered^  as 
it  would  be  if  it  were  the  initial  of  Soveigne  vous 
de  mojf.  In  short,  I  take  Soveigne  vous  de  moy 
here  not  to  be  a  motto,  as  Mr.  Anstis  deems  it, 
but  some  flower-bearing  plant.  And  to  interpose 
my  oonjecture  in  (his  intriciEite  business,  I  imagine 
the  collar  of  SS  being  an  antient  mark  of  gen- 
tility, to  mean  the  \yord  Sieur,  in  the  plural 
Sieurs ;  and  I  vouch  that  act  of  H«nry  V.  when 
he  declared  all  present  in  the  famous  battle  of 
Agincourt  to  be  gentlemen,  giving  thein  per- 
mission to  wear  a  collar  of  the  letters  S.  of  his 
order,  Anstis,  Register,  p.  108;  where  also  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  language,  in 
«uch  cases,  was  always  French. 

XLIX. 

In  the  famous  picture  of  the  Ghamp  d'Or,  in 
Windsor  Castle,  there  is  a  dragon  volant  over  the 
town  of  Guines;  and  my  learned  friend  Sir 
Joseph  Ayloffe,  in  his  excellent  description  of  it, 
Archaeologia,  III.  p.  226,  supposes,  *^that  the 
painter,    desirous    of  shewing   every    token  of 
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respect  and  honour  to  the  English  Monarch,  here 
.  introduced  this  dragon  volant,  in  allusion  to  King 
.Henry's  boasted  descent  from  the  British  Ksing 
Cadwallader,  upon  which  descent  the  family  of 
Tudor  always  valued   itself."     Now  it  dbes  not 
appear  to  me  that  any  compliment  of  that  sort 
was  intended ;  and  that  the  dragon  is  only  placed 
there   to    shew    and    distinguish    the    King  of 
England's  quarters    frpm  those  of   the  French- 
man ;  the  Dragon  being  the  antient  standard  or 
emblem  of  England,  long  before  the  connexion 
of  our  Kings  with-  the  family  of  Tudor,  as  Sir 
Joseph  himself  there  afterwards  acknowledges* 

L.     ■ 

-4    •        -  ... 

The  late  excellent  Garter,  John  Anstis,  Esq. 
in  the  Register  of  the  Order,  p.  222,  speaking  of 
Denrtifigton,  in  Suffolk,  says,  the  family  of  De 
la  Pole  founded  an  Hospital  there  ;  citing  Ho- 
linshed,  p.  1256.  Lelarid's  Itinerary,  vol.  II.  p.  6. 
Now  Bishop  Tanner  acknowledges  no  hospital  at 
Denington  in  Suffolk ;  and  Leland,  /.  c.  (for  I 
have  not  Holinshed)  says,  William  De  la  Pole 
erected  the  Hospital  by  Dunnington-Castdle,  in 
Berkshire.  So  that  he  has  confounded  the  tv^b 
places. 

LI. 

^^  She  swore,  infaithy  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing 
strange."  Othello,  act,  I.  .§c,  8, 
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In  faith  is  not  reverd  here  or  bond  Jide,  but 
is  Desdemona's  path,  answering  the  French  ma 
foiy  or  our  hy  my  faith.     It  therefore  should  be 
printed  in  Itahcks, 

LII. 

Thoughtful  and  reflecting  men  may  conceive 
many  a  good  notion  and  idea,  during  their  occa- 
sional rides,  which  ought  not  always  to  be  lost ; 
I  w^ould  call  them  equitations ;  Robert  Stephens; 
did  not 

^^  Whistle  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought ;" 

but  divided  the  chapters  of  the  Bible  into  verses 
as  he  rode ;  and  St.  Ignatius  wrote  his  Epistles  in 
his  journey  from  Ephesus  to  Rome.  Blackweirs 
Sacred  Classics,  II.  p.  233. 

LIII. 

If  people  would  but  regard  the  real  use  of  things, 
by  asking  themselves  the  question,  of  what  service 
will  this,  or  that,  be  to  me  ?  they  would  often 
prevent  a  great  deal  of  expence,  as  well  as  anxiety* 
In  this,  as  much  as  any  thing,  they  would  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  children,  whose  toys  are 
all  of  them  useless.  But  then,  as  to  the  Cui  bono, 
men  in  general,  who  are  perpetually  asking,  of 
what  significance  is  that  medal,  that  picture,  or 
that  admired  specimen  of  remote  antiquity — ^the 
proper  answer  to  them  on  thege  heads  is,  Every 
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thing  serves  to  some  purpose,  though  they  may 
not  be  sensible  of  it ;  and  at  any  rate  they  are 
proper  amusements  for  those  who  have  leisure  and 
capacity  to  attend  to  them,  arid  have  no  occasion 
to  be  always  thinking  of  the  profitable ;  but  con- 
sider them  as  what  they  are,  the  embellishments^^ 

of  life. 

LIV. 

When  we  think  we  perceive  a  slowness  in  Old 
Age,  as  if  their  apprehension  were  in  a  great 
measure  decayed  and  gone,  there  may  be  a  fallacy 
in  it ;  for,  as  it  is  shameful  for  Age  to  err,  and 
th6y  cannot  carry  off  a  misjudgment,  or  a  rash 
saying,  with  the  air  and  indifference  of  a  younger 
person,  upon  whom  a  mistake  reflects  no  great 
disparagement,  they  ought  in  reason  to  be  slow 
in  speaking  and  pronouncing.  I  knew  a  gentle- 
woman of  90,  who  had  her  apprehension  as  quick 
as  ever,  and  at  least  equal  to  any  of  her  other 

faculties  *. 

LV. 

Were  the  Church  Preferments  of  England,  great 
md  small,  all  thrown  together^  tliey  would  pro- 
duce a  sum,  it  is  thought,  which,  divided  by  the 
number  of  Cures  or  Benefices,  would  give  a  quo- 
tient of  fifty  pouncb  per  annum.^  Now  a  liberal 
clerical  education,  from  fourteen  years  of  age, 
when  a  youth  may  go  apprentice,  to  twenty-four, 
till  when  he  is  not  capable  of  taking  priest*s  orders, 

*  The  Collector  of  these  Anonymiana  enjoyed  his  'fecultie« 
perfect  to  the  age  of  9 1 .    Edit. 
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and  holding  a  benefice^  will  cost  five  hundred 
pounds ;  which  sum,  if  he  had  it  in  his  pocket 
when  twenty-four,  flight  be  sunk  for  an  annuity 
equal  to  the  above  quotient.  So  that  priest-craft 
is  entirely  out  of  the  question  here. 

LVI. 

It  is  a  known  truth,  that  unless  you  take  a  de- 
light or  pleasure  in  any  pursuit,  you  will  make  no 
great  proficiency  in  it.  Diligence  comes  from 
diUgOj  to  love ;  and  Diligence,  in  this  case,  is  the 
parent  of  Perfection.     (See  before,  p.  24.) 

LVII. 

The  Close  at  Salisbury,  the  Close  at  Lichfield, 
&c.  are  the  Precincts  of  those  Churches,  from  the 
Latin  Clausmn^  Dugd.  Monast.  IIL  pp.  219, 248. 
So  the  farm-yard,  in  Kent,  is  called  the  Close 
from  the  same  original ;  and  fenced  or  inclosed 
grounds  are  every  where  denominated  Closes. 

LVIIL 

A. horse,  by  some  means,  received  a  wound  in 
the  gullet,  so  that  when  he  drank  the  water  issued 
through  the  aperture.  A^tame  deer  was  bitten, 
at  the  same  time,  in  that  part,  by  a  greyhound, 
and  the  milk  given  it  came  out  of  the  wound. 
Both  the  aniipals  recovered,  owing,  I  suppose,  to 
the  orifices  in  the  oesophagus  \^\xi^^  without  the 
trunk  of  th^ir  bodies ;  for  a  rupture  in  the  ceso-? 

3b 
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phagus  of  a  man,  especially  if  the  fissure  opens 
backward  towards  the  vertebrae,  is  certain  death. 
See  Boerhaave. 

LIX. 

In  hearing  a  tale,  or  the  relation  of  any  fact^ 
we  ought  particularly  to  attend  to  the  terms  and 
expriessions,  as  well  as  the  matter,  and  to  retain 
them ;  to  the  intent,  that  if  afterwards  we  have 
occasion  to  repeat  the  story  unto  others,  we  may 
use  the  very  identical  words  of  the  original  relater. 
A  small  variation,  from  time  to  time,  may  at  last 
produce  a  wide  difference,  and  become  insensibly 
a  source  of  falsehood.  The  putting  a  strong  word 
for  a  weaker,  an  ambiguous  term  for  a  plain  and 
direct  one,  will  either  of  them  help,  at  last,  to 
disguise,  if  not  corrupt  the  truth,  in  many  cases. 
This  is  remarkably  verified  in  the  story  of  the 
Three  Crows. 

LX. 

It  is  commonly  observed,  that  Clergymen  have 
often  a  large  stock  of  -children.  This  may  be 
owing  to  the  regularity  and  sobriety  of  their  lives 
in  general;  for  as  to  the  old  adage  Sine  Baccho 
et  Cerere  friget  Venus^  I  look  upon  it  to  be  no 
better  than  a  vulgar  error,  as  temperance  always 
produces  a  robust  and  healthy  constitution,  vnth 
a  most  perfect  concoction  and  digestion  of  our 
aliments,  whence  all  the  secretions  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  regularly  performed,  and  the  matter  of 
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them  be  the  more  laudable  and  the  better  ma- 
tured. See  Dr.  Cheyne  on  the  Gout.  We  find 
it  so  in  other  families^  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Clergy. 

LXJ. 

T 

In  marking  plate,  or  linen,  G  M  stands  for 
George  and  Mary  Tfiompson ;  but  this  is  not 
right,  as  it  is  reading  backward,  in  regard  to  the 
woman's  name,  and  contrary  to  our  usual  mode 
of  writing  and  reading;  certainly  it  should  ra- 
ther be  conceived  thus,  as  more  uniform  and  ana- 
logous, G&MT. 

LXII. 

Baptisms  are  sufficiently  taken  care  of  by  our 
Parish  Registers.  But  I  have  known  children 
brought  to  the  font,  through  the  negligence  of 
parents  (though  they  are  exhorted  to  the  contrary 
by  the  Kubrick),  at  a  month,  six  weeks,  and  eyeu 
two  months  old,  which  is  leaving  the  birth-day 
very  vague  and  uncertain  indeed ;  and  yet  it  is 
necessary  upon  many  occasions,  which,  how- 
ever, need  not  be  specified,  that  the  day  of  the 
child's  nativity  should  be  assuredly  known  and 
ascertained  :  it  may  be  of  great  importance ;  and 
indeed  I  have  known  some  clergymen  subjoin  the 
day  of  the  child's  birth  to  the  baptism,  ex  abun- 
danti ;  a  laudable  practice,  and  easily  to  be  imi- 
tated, as  it  would  be  only  putting  a  single  ^m^ 

BB  ^ 
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tion  to  the  midwife,  who  commonly  attends,  or 
the  gossips,  viz.  IVhen  was  this  child  born  ? 

LXIII. 

One  often  grudges  in  travelling,  especially  in 
rainy  weather  or  bad  ro^ds,  at  the  windings  and 
turnings  of  the  way,  sometimes  almost  at  right 
anglj^,  so  as  to  make  it  several  hundred  yards 
about.  But  we  should  consider,  that  this  is  the 
way  to  the  place,  perhaps  the  only  one  ;  that  we 

« 

are  still  making  advances  though  but  obliquely; 
and  that  all  others  who  go  to  the  same  place  de- 
vour it  as  well  as  we ;  insomuch  that  there  is  no 
solid  reason  for  discontent  in  us. 

LXIV. 

The  Country-wake,  or  feast,  as  matters  are  now 
carried,  may  properly  be  called  the  iviched  Sun- 
day, since  the  Sabbath  is  at  no  time  so  generally 
profaned.  All  the  good  wives  and  their  servants 
stay  at  home  in  the  morning  to  dress  dinner;  and 
in  the  afternoori  all  the  men  sit  smoaking  and 
drinking,  and  but  too  often  even  to  ebriety.  This 
abu^e  of  the  festival  is  very  antient,  and  very  dif- 
ficult lioW  to  redress  ;  the  more  the  pity  ! 

^      LXV. 

The  truest  and  best  way  of  estimating  dis- 
tances, as  to  practice,  is  by  time,  as  is  done 
abroad  ;^  for  tliis  not  only  applies  both  to  good 
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and  bad  roads,  as  well  as  actual  mensuration, 
but  also  prevents  and  excludes  disappointment 
in  regard  to  appointments.  We  ourselves  have 
something  like  it ;  as  when  we  hear  a  person,  say, 
I  shall  Hde  it  in  an  how ;  or,  /  shall  go  it  in  an 
hour  and  an  half:  this  now  rejspects  the  goodness 
or  badness  of  the  way,  a  circumstance  of  which 
measured  distance  takes  no  notice,  though  $o  very 
material  in  travelling.  We  have  another  expres- 
sion of  an  useful  import,  when  we  say,  that  to 
such  a  place  it  is  so  many  miles  riding,  imply- 
ing, that  though  the  distance  in  a  direct  line,  as 
the  crow  fli^sr,  or  as  it  stands  in  the  map,  may  be 
but  six  miles,  yet  in  practice  you  will  find  it, 
through  the  windings  mnd  ambages^  eight,  or 
perhaps  nine  miles. 

LXVI. 

House  of  Office,  Cloaca,  Lafrina,  Forica,  was 
currently  known  in  that  sense  in  Dr.  Littleton's 
time,  whose  Dictionary  was  licensed  in  1677.  But ' 
Mr.  Somner  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  any 
such  filthy  meaning  in  that  term  in  1640,  when 
he  published  the  "  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,'* 
since,  p.  70,  he  uses  Houses  of  Office  without 
scruple  for  Offices,  or  Houses  for  Offices,  as  Mr. 
Battely  very  rightly  explains  it,  which  certainly 
he  would  not  have  done  had  there  been  any 
known  ambiguity  in  it,  because  the  now  vulgar 
pense  of  the  phrase  would  not  have  been  altogether 
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unmteUigible  in  that  passage.  Hence  one  would 
think  it  an  euphemismus,  introduced  into  our 
language  sometime  between  the  years  1^40. and 
1677.  Some  have  thought  the  expression,  and 
not  without  some  shew  of  probabihty,  a  corrup 
tion  of  Home  of  Ease.  But  I  rather  take  it  in 
the  way  of  an  euphemhmus,  as  stated  above. 
Foriea  appears  to  be  a  word  of  the  ^ame  modest 
kind. 

LXVII, 

Professor  Wolfius,  after  reciting  the  various 
etymologies  pf  the  word  Druid,  concludes  thus, 
*^  Sed  si  dicendum,  quod  res  est,  etymologia  vocis 
obscura  potitis  quam  explorata  videtur,^*  Wol- 
fius  ad  Origenis  Philosophumena,  p.  169;  but, 
*  with  submission,  the  word  is  certainly  derived 
from  the  Greek  Spvg,  or  the  Celtic  deru ;  both 
which  signify  an  oak,  and  are  of  one  and  the 
same  original,  as  the  Greek  language  is  known  to 
be  a|i  offspring  of  the  Celtic, 

XXVIII, 

I  admire  that  expression  which  I  heard  in  Kent, 
^^  when  my  husband  comes,"  said  the  woman, 
^^  he  will  be  two  men  ;'  meaning,  he  will  be  so 
enraged,  as  to  be  quite  another  person  from  what 
he  is  wont  to  be.  '  In  the  old  play  of  Taming  the 
Shrew,  the  shrew's  father  says  to  her  husbandji 
who  had  subdued  her  great  spirit ; 


« I 
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^^  A  hundred  pounds  I  freely  give  thee  more. 
Another  dowry  for  another  daughter ; 
For  she  is  not  the  same  she  was  before." 

LXIX. 

The  Latins  were  ionA  oi  \he  euphemismus,  as 
fuit,  ahilt  ad  pluresy  obiitj  that  is,  diem  obiit 
extremum ;  all  in  the  sense  of  he  is  dead.  So 
again,  e^rfwr,  the  funeral  proceeds,  &c.  All  which, 
however,  are  not  more  delicate  and  tender  on 
such  a  moving  subject,  than  that  expression 
which  I  heard  in  the  country,  in  the  same  sense. 
He  has  turrCd  the  corner^  i.  e.  gone  away,  so 
as  no  more  to  be  steen. 

LXX. 

In  the  ^^  Review  of  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Archbishop  Seeker,"  prefixed  to  his  Sermons,  it 
is  said,  that  "  he  received  his  education  at  several 
private  schools  and  academies  in  the  country." 
One  of  those  places  was  at  Chesterfield  in  Derby- 
shire (where  he  had  a  sister  married  to  Mr.  Ri- 
chard Milnes),  under  Mr.  Robert  Browne,  a  good 
grammarian  and  schoolmaster  there.  Mr.  Browne 
used  to  tap  his  head  sometimes  and  say,  ^^  Tom, 
if  thou  wouldst  but  be  one  of  us  (meaning  a  Con- 
formist), thou  wouldst  be  a  Bishop. 
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LXXI. 

One  cannot  approve  pf  the  use  of  the  word 
notable,  in  the  sense  of  managing,  though  Dr. 
Johnson  alleges  Addison's  authority  for  it.  It 
may  be  proper  enough  to  say,  a  notable  house' 
wife,  because  the  particular  matter  or  thing  is 
therewith  specified ;  but,  as  notable  only  means 
remarkable^  it  does  not  seem  to  express  careful  or 
bustling.  And  therefore  a  notable  ii^oman,  or  a 
notable  dame,  does  not  necessarily  denote  a  good 
manager  in  housekeeping. 

LXXII. 

Mr.  Arnald,  on  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  ii.  5,  in- 
timates, that  the  antient  Patriarchs  lived  in  tents, 
because,  on  account  of  the  shortness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  they  did  not  think  it  w^orth  while 
to  build  houses.  But  this  was  not  the  reason  of 
their  pursuing  that  mode  of  life  ;  it  was  the  way 
of  all  the  Na/x(%S.^,  who  found  it  necessary  to  U 
often  changing  the  place  of  their  habitation. 


N 


LXXIIL 

It  is  suggested  by  Mr,  Arnald,  1.  c.  that  it  was 
a  custom  antiently  to  seal  the' grave  or  sepulchre, 
and  to  roll  a  great  stone  to  the  mouth  of  it,  and 
he  vouches  Dan.  vi.  17,  Matt,  xxvii.  66  ;  but  the 
passage  in  Daniel  being  typical  and  prophetical  of 
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that  in  Matthew,  nothing  of  a  custom  can  be  ia- 
ferred  from  the  two  places. 

LXXIV. 

It  is  observed  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  xi.  l6. 
^^  That  they  might  know,  that  wherewithal  a  man 
sinneth,  by  the  same  also  shall  he  be  punished,'^ 
And  the  Commentator,  Mr.  Amald,  says  very 
truly  upon  the  place :  "  In  God's  government  of 
the  world,  instances  are  very  frequent  where  the 
nature  of  the  sin,  and  the  punishment  attending 
it,  have  very  remarkably  appeared  to  each  other," 
'  Amongst  other  examples,  he  specifies  the  plagues 
'  of  Egypt,  and  dilates  particularly  upon  them,  to 
shew  in  what  manner  they  were  conformable  or 
similar  to  the  crimes  of  that  people ;  but  I  never, 
in  my  life-time,  saw  any  thing  so  lamely,  so  imper- 
fectly, so  frigidly,  made  out ;  and  yet  Mr.  Arnald 
was  a  sensible,  judicious^  and  a  learned  man, 

LXXV. 

Ate,  i.  €.  did  eat,  occurs  in  good  authors: 
Psal.  cvi.  28.  and  Concordance  ;  Johnson,  Diet. ; 
I)r.  Swift;  Smollett,  Travels,  &c. :  yet  Mr.  Farne- 
worth  having  so  written  in  his  translation  oi 
Abb^  Fleury's  History  of  the  Israelites,  p.  72, 
and  elsewhere,  ha$  corrected  it,  p.  23 1,  as  an 
erratum ;  but  without  cause. 
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LXXVI. 


It  is  surprizing  what  Mr.  Lambarde  relates, 
citing  Matthew  Paris  (Top.  Diet.  p.  19 1),  of 
King  Stephen  s  approaching  the  wall  of  Ludlow 
eastle  so  nigh,  when  he  besieged  it  II38,  "that 
he  was  catched  with  an  engine  of  iron,  and  almost 
pluckt  of  his  horse  into  the  castle  4"  for  his  author, 
p.  77,  expressly  says,  it  was  Henry  son  of  King 
of  Sgots,  Stephen's  hostage,  that  incurred  the 
danger,  and  that  Stephen  was  the  person,  who, 
like  a  gallant  soldier,  delivered  him  from  it.  See 
also  Rapin,  I.  p.  203,  where  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, p.  38^  ;  Brompton,  col.  112;  and  Hoveden, 
p.  484,  are  cited,  and  all  agree  with  Matthew. 

There  appears  to  me  a  faulty  reading  there  in 
Matthew;  Henry,  he  says,  was  by  the  hook 
j^ne  intra  muros  projectus ;  but  surely  we  should 
read  provectus  ox  pertractus,  (Brompton  has  dis- 
tructus) ;  so,  when  he  speaks  of  Stephen's  sea- 
sonable rescue  of  the  Prince,  he  uses  the  word 
retraxit. 

LXXVH. 

To  fear,  to  fray  or  frighten,  transitivdi  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  xvii.  9.  This  mode  of  expres- 
sion appeared  singular  to  the  very  learned  Com- 
mentator, Mr.  Amald;  but  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  writers  of  that  age.  Othello,  act  I. 
fic.  6.  to  Jear,    not  to  delight.     Carew  (Survey 
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of  Cornwall,  p.  1 56),  being  feared,  i.  e.  fright- 
ened. See  also  Lylie's  Euphues,  p.  3 80.  Lam- 
barde,  Topograph.  Diet,  p.  129.  Speed/ p.  1614* 
Fox,  Marty roL  II.  pp.  202,  578.  Manwood^ 
Forest  Law,  pp.  75, 163. 

Hencejearjiily  terrible,  frightful.  Hebr.  x.  27. 
See  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

Same  gentleman,  on  Wisdom  xii.  6.  corrects 
Crzie ;  but  it  occurs  for  Crew  in  Littletons 
Dictionary. 

LXXVIIL 

Roger  Ascham  lived  in  high  estimation  with 
most  of  the  great  men  of  his  time.  Thus  in  1 56^ 
he  dined  in  Sir  William  Cecill's  Chamber  at 
Windsor,  with  Sir  William  Peter,  Sir  John'  Ma- 
son, Dr.  Wotton,  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  Trea- 
surer, Sir  Walter  Mildmaye,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Haddon,  Master  of  Requests, 
Mr.  John  Astley,  Master  of  the  Jewel-house,  Mr. 
Bernard  Hampton,  and  Mr.  Nicasius;  and  the 
conversation  at  that  meeting  gave  occasion  to  that 
excellent  piece  of  his  intituled  ^^The  Schole 
Master.*'  I  do  not  suppose  this  company  to  have 
fceen  an  imaginary  group  brought  together  by  the 
author's  invention,  as  in  many  works  of  the  an- 
tients,  but  a  real  set  of  Gentlemen ;  and  I  note 
this  particular,  because  it  redounds  greatly  to 
Ascham's  honour,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  Dr* 
Johnson,  the  supposed  author  of  Ascham's  Life. 


i 
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LXXIX. 

Goosbeny  is  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  the 
tisc  of  this  fruit  for  sauce  to  the  Green  Goose ;  but 
quaere,  the  Latin  is  Grossulzcs^  and  it  is  certainly 
bigy  or  greaty  in  comparison  with  the  currant, 
or  currant-berry,  as  they  call  it  in  Kent ;  where- 
fore it  may  be  a  corruption  of  Grosherry,  which 
would  be  the  more  easily  received  on  account  of 
its  use  abovementioned. 

LXXX. 

\  Lady  Macbeth  observes  (Shakspeare,  Macbeth, 
act  V.  sc.  1.)  "Who  would  have  thought  the  old 
man  to  have  so  much  blood  in  him !"  and  it  is  re- 
iparkable,  that  the  veins  on  the  back  of  the  hands 
of  old  men  and  women  rise,  and  are  n^uchmore 
protuberant,  than  in  younger  subjects.  Perhaps 
the  reflux  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  -may  have 
womeand  dilated  those  vessels,  in  a  course  of 
years.  But  yet,  I  think,  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  the  quantity  of  blood  is  more  in  old  peo- 
ple than  in  young ;  since  the  appearance  of  the 
jprominency  abovementioned  may  be  probably 
owing  to  the  sinking  or  subsiding  of  the  inter- 
mediate flesh,  leanness  naturally  attending  old 
age. 

LXXXL 
Kindly  fruits  of  the  earthy  (Litany).     That 
\%  fair  and  good.  So  we  say.  Trees  or  Com  grow 
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kindli/y  in  the  bes.t  or  most  promising  manner, 
that  is.     Mr.  Boyer,  therefore,  misses  the  mark,  - 
when   he  explains  it,  ''  Les  fruits  de  la  terre 
chaqiiun  selon  son  esp^ceT 

LXXXII. 

Hoi'ses,  Cows,  Pigs,  and  wliat  not  ?  Quaere, 
whether  diis,  put  interrogatively  in  this  manner, 
be  not  a  corruption  of  wot  not ;  i.  e.  I  know  not 
what;  though  it  be  used  by  Wood,  Athen* 
Oxon.  I.  col.  37. 

LXXXIIL 

There  is  some  difference  in  authors  concerning 
the  etymon  of  our  word  Easter ,  appropriated  to 
that  high  festival,  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  ; 
and  I  shall  state  the  matter  from  Mr.  Wheatly  on 
the  Common  Prayer ^  p.  236,  edit.  8vo,  who  says, 
that  the  festival  is  called  Easter-day,  or  the  day  of 
the  Resurrection,  from  the  old  Saxon  word  O^fer, 
signifying  to  rise ;  or,  as  others  think,  from  ,  one 
of  the  Saxon  Goddesses  called  Easter,  whicb 
they  always  worshiped  at  this  time  of  the  year  ? 

Sir  Henry  Spelman  has  noticed  the  first  of  these 
etymologies:  ^^  Sunt  tamen  qui  Resurrectionem 
interpret antury  et  inde  Costerne  Teutonic^  nun- 
cupdnty  juxta  qtu)d  in  antiqud  Bedas  editione 
Coster  legiturynon  Eostur."  Spelm.  Gloss,  p.  42^0. 
But  I  do  not  find  any  such  word  as  Oster  in  Mr. 
Lye's  Dictionary,  though  the  w6rd  East  there 
signifies  OrienSy  or  that  part  of  the  world  whei^e 
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the  sun  rises ;  but  that  this  comes  from  Oster^  to 
rise,  is  not  at  all  certain. 

Not  satisfied  with  either  of  these  etymons,  a 
gentleman  has  proposed  another  enucleation  of 
this  difficult  ecclesiastical  term.  As  Easter  Sun- 
day is  71  'A^vjjLMv  TpiTfjy  he  conceives,  that  in  the 
atitient  calendars  it  might  be  written  abbreviately, 
from  time  to  time,  'h  'A^  rp,  and  thence  called 
Eastr,  by  the  same  abbreviate  way  of  speaking. 
This  conjecture  is  certainly  very  ingenious  at 
least,  and  not  so  whimsical  or  improbable  as  may 
at  first  sight  appear ;  since  it  shpuld  be  considered 
that  the  Northern  nations  did  not  receive  their 
Christianity  originally  from  Rome,  but  from  the 
Greek  church,  as  is  plain  from  their  keeping  the 
festival,  in  regard  to  the  time,  conformably  with 
the  Greeks  ;  and  from  the  debates  between  them 
and  the  Roman  church  on  this  subject,  narrated 
by  Venerable  Bede,  III.  c.  25  ;  and  that  the 
term  was  imdoubtedly  very  antiently  used  in  the 
North,  as  appears  from  the  current  use  of  it  by 
Bede  (Alfred's  Saxon  Version  of  that  author,  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  and  the  Saxon  extract  from  the 
Church  of  Exeter,  adduced  by  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man  in  his  Glossary,  p.  420.)  But  still  I  agree 
with  those  who  deduce  the  name  from  one  of  the 
Saxon  Goddesses  called  Easter^  whom  they 
always  worshiped  at  this  time  of  the  year;  for 
though  Richard  Verstegan  appears  to  have  known 
nc^hing  of  any  such  Goddess>  and  Oi.  Wormiui 
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does  not  mention  her  amongst  his  Danish  Deities; 
and  though  Sir  Henry  Spelman  dsclares^  /.  c. 
'^  Impium  et  indignuniy  sacrosanctam  Christta" 
noruni  Festivitatem  turpiter  faedari  GentiUum 
app^llatione ;"  and  it  should  seem  scarcely  credi- 
ble, that  when  a  new  system  of  Religion,  so  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  idolatries  of  Paganism,  as 
absolutely  to  be  subversive  of  them,  was  adopted, 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  the  capital  and  cha- 
racteristic doctrine  and  foundation  thereof,  should 
be  denominated  from  a  festivity  of  one  of  their 
former  idols :  and  though  lastly,  in  the  ardency 
of  their  zeal,  these  converted  Pagans  would  even 
incline  to  abolish  and  detest  their  pristine  abo- 
minations, as  was  the  case  with  the  Saxon  high- 
priest,,  Coifi,  in  Bede,  II.  c^  13,    who  was  the 
first  and  most  active  in  demolishing  his  own  idols 
and  altars  :  yet,  I  say,  all  these  reasons  notwith- 
standing, the  words  of  Venerable  Bede  are  %q 
express  in  his  book  "  De  Temporum  Ratione/' 
cap.  13,  that  it  would  be  perfectly  impudent  in  ui 
to  oppose  or  gainsay  them  :  "  EsturmonaSy  qui 
nunc  pdschalis  mensis  interpretatvr,  qtiondam  it 
ded  illarum  quas  Eostre  vocabatur^  et  cm  m  illo 
festa  celebrabanty  nomen  habuit ;  a  cujus  nomine 
nunc  paschale  tempus  cognominant,  consueto  an- 
tiquce  observationis  vocabulo^  gandia  novce  So- 
lennitatis  vdcantes^  Beda  deTemp.  Rat.  cap.  13, 
Bede  must  know  the  fact,  that  there  was  such  % 
Saxon  Goddess,  as  he  was  bom  in  673,  and  I 
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have  no  doubt  of  the  reading,  EosteTy  instead  of 
the  Coster  of  Spelman  (which  seems  to  be  an 
erratum),  as  the  modern  name  and  orthography 
fully  establishes  that.  See  also  Hickes,  Thesaur. 
I.  pp.  204,  211,  215,  216. — As  to  the  other 
matters,  the  ratiocinations  above,  nothing  in  the 
worl<d  isonore  subject  to  the  power  of  accident, 
of  fancy,  of  caprice,  of  custom^  and  even  of  ab- 
surdity, than  etymology.  Bede,  you  observe, 
had  no  manner  of  objection  ,  to  a  new  solemnity  s 
l^ing  denominated  from  an  antient  Pagan  name ; 
and  who  does  not  know  that  the  Temples  and 
Basilicas  of  the  Romans  were  often  turned  into 
Christian  Churches ;  and  that  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  Popery  were  deduced  and  continued 
from  the  grossest  Paganism  ?  It  is  therefore  very 
possible,  that  as  the  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week  are  borrowed  and  taken  most  of  them  from 
those  of  the  Saxon  Deities,  and  Christmas  is 
called  Yiile,  from  jeol,  the  old  name  or  term, 
so  the  festival,  of  the  Christian  Church  might  be 
named  Easter  from  a  Goddess  or  feast  of  .theirs, 
especially  when  it  is  affirmed  by  a  learned  antient 
Saxon  author  that  it  actually  w^as  so  ;  see  Hickes, 
Thfesaurus,  I.  p.  211. 

LXXXIV. 

Dr.  John  Burton,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  fellow  of  Eaton,  was  always  well 
received  at  Lambeth  by  Archbishop  Seeker ;  and 
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when  his  Grace  was  improving  the  drains  there 
the  Doctor  undertook  to  supervise^  having  been  im, 
the  Commission  of  Sewers.  When  somebody  asked 
him  where  he  was  then  quartered,  he  replied, 
^^At  Lambeth,    doing    the  Archbishop's   dirti/ 

LXXXV. 

Same  Dr.  Burton  married  the  widow  of  Dr. 
Lyttelton,  whom  he  succeeded  in  his  Hving.  He 
said  on  occasion  of  his  marriage,  that  he  had  not 
had,  much  trouble  about  the  match,  as  he  found 
her  sitting. 

LXXXVI. 

"  Against  Bishops — Ordination  of  Ministers, 
and  what  not  ?"  Fuller,  Church  History,  lib.  IX. 
p.  168.  See  also  More's  Life  of  Sir  T.  More, 
p.  183. — ^The  phrase  is  often  now  applied  in  con- 
versation ;  but  I  thiiik  it  to  be  a  mistake  for  / 
wot  not,  and  should  be  written  without  the  sign 
of  interrogation. 

LXXXVIL 

Dr.  Fuller  (Worthies,  in  Gloucester,  p.S57)> 
after  observing  that  the  family  of  ^iw^er  were  great 
navigators,  says,  in  his  way,  "  The  more  the  pity 
that  this  worthy  family  of  the  Winters  did  ever 
leave  the  element  of  water,  to  tamper  with^re, 
especially  in  a  destructive  way  to  their  King  and 
Country;**  alluding  to  Thomas  Winter,  concerned 

Cc 


11 
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in,  i^  not  the  first  mover,  of  the  Popish  Plot,  in 
ttie  reign  of  James  the  First  (Rapin,  II.  p.  170). 

r 

I 

L^XXVIII. 

The  assassin,  who  intended  to  have  made  a 
desperate  attack  on  the  hfe  of  our  King  Henry  III. 
at  Woodstock,  in  1238,  charged  the  King  with 
usurping  the  crown,  and  demanded  it  from  him 
as  his  own  right,  adding,  that  he  [the  assassin] 
had  the  sigmim  regale  on  his  shoulder.     Those 
who  mention  the  story,  whether  antients  or  mo- 
derns, do  not  explain  what  the  roi/al  mark  was 
which  the  pretended  fool  said  he  had  in  his  body; 
neither  indeed  can  I.    But,  as  the  man  was  a  per- 
son of  some  learning  (armiger  ItteratuSy  as  Mat- 
hew  Paris,  pseiidoclericus  3.S  Matthew  of  West- 
minster, stile  him),  I  should  suppose  he  alluded 
to  what  Justin  relates,  (lib.  XV.  c.  4.)  of  Seleucus 
Nicator,  viz.  that  he  was  born  with  the  figure  of 
an  anchor  on  his  thigh ;  and  that  his  children  and 
grandchildren  were  impressed  with    the  same; 
and  meant  thereby  to  insinuate,  that  as  Seleucus 
and  his  were  denoted  by  their  marks  to  be  the 
descendants  of  Apollo,  so  his  mole,  or  mark,  was 
a  proof  of  his  rpyal  ex^traction,  and  consequently 
th^t  hjB  was  the  rightful  heir  of  the  crown  of 
£^la]ld ;  j[ust  as  we  talk  now  of  the  Austria  lip, 
ih/^,C!avendisIi  mo\xth,  &c. 


>>  ^ 
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LXXXlX- 

Caesar  observes  (de  B.  G.  V.  c.  10.)  that  sucU 
bf  the  maritime  inhabitants  of  Britain  as  came 
from  the  Continent,  viz.  from  the  Belgae,  ^^  Ow- 
nes  Jerd  Us  nominibus  dvitKitum  appellantur, 
tjuibus  orti  ex  civitatibiis  eh  pervenenmt.^  A  pas- 
sage well  illustrated  by  what  Appian  relates  of 
Seleucus  :  ^^  Aliis  verb  [urbibus]  Grceca  Mace^ 
donicaque  nomina  indidit  ....  quo  factum  est 
ut  in  Syrid  ceterdque  Mediterraned  Barbarid 
celebrentur  multa  vel  Grceca  vel  Macedonica  op^ 
pidorum  nomina'^  And  then  he  specifies  a  large 
number  of  Asiatic  cities  denominated  from  Gre- 
cian  ones  (Appian  in  Syriac.  p.  201).  The  very 
same  thing  happens  in  our  colonies  in  North 
America. 

Andrew  Lord  RoUo  died,  Kimber  tells,  in  1 763, 
an  his  journey  to  Scotland.  It  happened  at 
Leicester ;  and  he  Was  buried  at  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  and  a  fine  monument  is  ther^  erfected 
for  him* 


J 


Xci. 

We  use  both  pretence  and  pretext ;  the  latter; 
which  is  the  Latin  prwtextus,  is  always  used  by 
Dr.  Robertson  in  his  History  of  the  Reign  of 
CharlesV. ;  but  the  former  appears  to  mi^  to^be 
the  softer  and  the  more  harmonious. 

C  C  2 
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xcn. 

WindoWy  from  admitting  the  windy  as  was  the 
case  when  lattices  only  were  applied,  before  the 
general  use  of  glass.  Ventana  of  the  Spaniards 
stands  on  the  same  footing, 

XCIII. 

The  great  scholar  of  Rotterdam  took  the  name 
of  Erasmus,  but  seems  to  have  been  sensible 
afterwards  it  ought  rather  to  have  been  Eramiius 
(Jortin,  ^^  Life  of  Erasmus,"  p.  4) ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  analogy  seems  to  require  that. 
But  there  was  a  Romish  saint  of  the  name  of 
Erasmus  (Beda,  p.  377,  edit.  Smith,  Kalenda- 
rium  2d  June)  ;  and  as  our  great  man  was  entered 
inReligiony  as  they  called  it,  he  certainly  was 
aware  of  him,  and  consequently  might  have  a 
regard  to  him,  as  well  ««  to  the  sevise  of  Gerard, 
iits  ,  fogrmer  liame,  in  adopting  th4»  new  appella- 
tion. The  tegend  of  the  seiirij  lAay  be  seen  in 
Dt.  Seiith'si  ^^  Aiwiotaitions  on,  Bede^*  and  in 
Breviary,  2  June.  In  Rawlinson's  Library, 
No.  664,  it  occurred  in  English  verse,  of  172 
lines.  The  Papists,  playing  on  his  name,  called 
him  Mrraus  rrms.  (Alof e,    **  Lilfe  of  Sir  Thomas 

Mbif^''  p.  S3-) 

-  ^  Bhrret,  Bookbinder  of  Cambriielge^   was  the 
person  who  infbrmed  Reger  Ascftiaiii>  nho^  ot 
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l>efore  i544>  of  £rasmus-8  ouetom  0f  n£ng  oft 
^horseback  on  Market-hill  for  exercise  -(Ascham^ 
^'  English  Works,"  p.  77).  This  I  tafce  to  1^ 
Garettus  Godfray,  mentiDned  bgr  Mr.  Ames^ 
Tp.  457,  as  one  of  the  *^  three  Stationers  ^r  Prinietl 
of  Books  at  Cambridge,"  in  1 533 ;  for,  1st,  ituw 
usual  then  to  design  people  bjr  idieir  Christian 
nam^s  only ;  as  Dr.  Stephens  «ieant  Stephen  Gar- 
diner, and  Dr.  Edmund,  Ednawid  Bonner  :  2dly^ 
the  Bookbinders  of  Cambridge  were  at  that  time 
Stationers,  Booksellers,  and  Printers ;  see  Gent. 
;Mag.  1781,  p.  409.    Ascham,  Toxoph.'p.  109, 

XCV. 

*^  There  is  nothinge  tcfon^e  than  wane,  whereof 
it  taketh  his  name,"  Ascham,  E.  Works,  p.  gQ. 
Mr.  Bennet  codiments  :  ^  IVar  is  an  old  word,  still 
used  in  some  counties  for  worse ^  and  Ascham  sup- 
poses that  war  or  hostility  is  so  named  because  it 
is  war  or  wor&s  tlum  pease.'  M^arvad&tA  docs  sig- 
nify %mr9€T  in  Derbyshire,  and  elsesvhere.  This, 
howler,; is  not  the  true  origicttl lof  theKvord  war; 
it  is  the  Fnench gwerre ;  and  Benxietis  to^b]aIn[e, 
not  to  teU  ttfi  that,  and  m  not  corkMstiiig, Ascham 
therein. 

XCVL 

Roger  Aseham  is  diarged  by  his  biographer  and 
panegyrist  I>r.  Grant  with  cockfighting  and 
dicing,  even  to  the  hurt  and  injury  of  his  family; 
and  we  must  suppose  the  accusation,  as  coming 
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from  that  hand,  to  be  just.  However,  I  imagine 
it  was  at  the  latter  end  of  his  hfe  that  he  ran  into 
;tliese  low  and  disgraceful  practices,  as  nobody 
ever  more  strongly  inveighed  against  the  villain- 
t)ns  arts  of  dicing  than  he  has  done  in  the  Tox- 
ophilus,  written  in  1544,  p.  82,  seq.  edit.  1761. 
It  is  an  amazing  instance  of  human  infirmity : 

• "  novi  meliora  probo^w, 

Deteriora  seqtior^^^ 

XCVIL 

To  express  the  dissimilitude  of  a  good  thing 
and  ?^  bad  one,  Ascham,  in  Toxophilus,  p.  78, 
Bays,  they  are  as  unlike  as  York  and  foul  Sutton, 
Roger  was  a  Yorkshire  man ;  but  Jhul  Sutton 
wants  further  explanation. 

XCVIII. 

^*  To  have  privilye  in  a  bushmente  harnest  men 
layed  for  feare  of  treason,"  Ascham,  p.  98.  Mr. 
Bennet,  on  the  word  bushmente  says,  ^^  This  word 
I  do  not  remember  elsewhere ;  perhaps  it  should 
be  in  ambushment.^  But  almost  any  author  of  the 
age  virill  furnish  an  example  of  the  word  bushment 
in  this  sei^se;  as  Skelton,  p.  ^JO;  Hall,  Heniy 
VIII.  fol.  24;  Edward  V.  fol.  23;  Romance  of 
Arthur,  V.  7;  Leland,  Collectanea^  IV.  p.  glj, 
It  is  otherwise  vnitten  emhushment^  Arthur,  xix. 
3 ;  and  enbushment,  Glossary  to  Ghaucer  am 
JhgW  Virgil. 
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XCIX. 

There  is  an  English  Hexameter  Verse  in  As-^ 
cham's  English  Works,  p.  64,  whereupon  Mr. 
Bennet  writes,  "  If  this  line  wa«  so  translated 
when  this  treatise  was  first  written  in  1 544,  it  is 
the  oldest  English  Hexameter  that  I  rememher.** 
But  now  there  are  two,  p.  247 ^  hy  Watson  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  which  probably  were  written  before 
that  year* 

c.     .      ■  ^  .,    '  . 

From  the  Latin  plaga  we  had  plage^  as  it  is 
written  frequently  in  Koger  Aseham*s  English 
Works.  But  we  write  it  now  universally  plctgiee^ 
absurdly  enough.  This,  however,  has  afforded  a  • 
pretty  conundrnm:  what  word  is  that,  w^ii(ih 
being  a  monosyllable,  if  you  take  away  th^  t\Va 
first  tetters,  becomes  a  dissyllable  ? 


i 


\ 
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I. 

vJN  a  monument  at  Canterbury  (Dart,  ^^  His- 
tory of  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury/'  p.  65)  Sir 
Thomas  Hardress,  Knight,  is  stiled^  Serviens 
Domini  Regis  ad  Legeniy  i.  e.,  Serjeant  at  Law; 
and  this  is  the  common  form  of  expression  ;  see 
Dugdale,  "  Orig.  Jurid."  But  Mr.  Dart  translates 
it  a  servant  to  God  and  the  King.  Mo§t  ri- 
diculous! 

II. 

In  Mf.  Lambarde's  "'Perambulation  of  Kent/' 
P«  383,  edit.  1596,  you  have  this  expression, 
speaking  of  Rochester  Bridge, "  Episcopus  Roff. . . 
debet  plantare  tres  virgatas  super  pontemi" 
and  you  find  the  word  plantare  often  afterwards 
in  that  instrument.  But  now  t  and  c  are  so  nearly 
alike  in  MSS.  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being 
misread  for  plancare ;  for  p.  390,  where  the  very 
same  thing  is  spoken  of,  the  phrase  is,  phncas 
ponere ;  see  Du  Fresne.  JV.  B.  The  bridge  was 
of  timber  at  this  time. 
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m. 

f 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot  wrote  a  i>o©k  intituled  *^Th« 
'Banhet  of  Sapfenoe/'  which  mode  f<rf  orthogra^y 
^hews  that  at  that  titne  th^  ^Hd  not  pronc»fliioe 
banquet  as  we  do ;  but  followed  the  Frendi  in 
speaking  qu.  So  they  wxKite  rc^a/  for  tqual  for 
the  same  reason ;  see  the  Glossary  to  Cbaiuaekr. 
JSankeVy  French  Banquier. 

IV. 

Those  two  famoiis  lines  dT 'Cardinal  Bembo 
upon  Raphael —• 

//fe  hie  est  Raphaely  timuity  quo  sospite^  vinci 
Rerum  magna  Parens,  et  morientt  fnori  — 

are  not  entirely  unexceptionable  when  they  come 
to  be  examined ;  for,  though  by  an  allowable  hy- 
perbole. Nature  might  be  said  to  fear  being  ex- 
ceeded by  .Raphael's  pencil,  yet  as  the  course  of 
Nature  was  absolutely  independent,  and  Raphael 
could  have  no  power  over  it,  it  could  not  be  at 
all  affected  by  the  painter's  death.  There  warits 
Justness  in  this,  and  it  is  accordingly  a  Jalse 
thought.  ^ 

V. 

As  a  penny  ig  an  integer,  some  may  wonder  at 
its  consisting  of  two  pieces.  The  reason  is,  that 
before  hali|)ence  were  coined  it  was  an  integer^  a 
"•ilv^ipiece,  aivd  had  been  such  forces. 
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VI. 

There  is  an  exprjBssian  in  Halfs  Ghronicfe 
(fi>L  cxcix.  b.)  which  seems  to  want  some  ex- 
planation.    He  ssLys,  ^' Richard  Roose  was  boiled 
in  Smithfidd  for  poisoning,  the  Teneber  IVefhtis-- 
Jky  Jottowing  /*  meaning,  I  presume,  Wednes- 
day in  tiie  Great  Weehy  or  Passion  fVeehy  as  we 
call  it ;  for  Du  Fresne  observes,  that  Tembrm 
was  an  Ecclesiastical  office  performed  on  the 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  of  that  weet; 
for,  as  Durandus  has  it,  ^^  H%»  enim  diebits  eccle- 
9%a  tenebras  eoKt^  et  matutinecs  in  ieaehntsjfimi^ 
primo^  quia  in  luetu  ef  mosr&re  est  propter  D(h 
mini  passUmem :  et  propter  ejus  triduanam  mor- 
tem exegnias  celehrat  triduanas  i  seczmdo^  &c^ 
'  s«  Du  Fresne^i  v.  Tenehra^^ 

VIL 

The  NovelKst,  Matthew  BandelK  (II.  1 8),  calfe 
Thmnas  Cromwell  Earl  of  Essex  Tommasa  Cre- 
mouelh  ;  and  I  am  sensible,  that  fore^ners,  bofii 
Italians  and  French,  make  strange  work  with  cwr 
English  names,  both  of  persons  and  things ;  but 
I  suspect  that  here,  as  Cremouello  does  not  ap- 
l^ach  to  Cromwell  in  sound,  there  may  be  a 
misprint  for  CromoueHo.  Btit,  letting  thi«  pass, 
^  BandelK  has  gotten  a  fabulous  anecdote  concern- 

ing this  £unous  Earl,  and  much  to  his  honour  I 
saust  alloWj  and  has  grounded  a  novel  upoii-  k^ 
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interweaving  therewith  the  outlines  of  his  history. 
In  these,  however,  there  are  sundry  very  capital 
mistakes,  such  as  may  lead  one  to  observe,  that 
Novellists  and  Playwrights  ought  to  be  careful  in 
meddling  with  history,  because,  whenever  they 
•do  that,  they  are  in  danger  of  perverting  truth, 
and  of  imposing  upon  their  readers,  by  filling 
them  with  false  notions  both  of  persons  and  facts. 
This  is  the  case  with  pur  Shakspeare  in  his  Life 
of  Ksing  Henry  VIII.  where  he  actually  brings  a 
person  upon  the  stage  that  was  dead  atthat  time. 
I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  Novellists  or 
those  who  write  for  the  stage,  had  better  invent-a 
fitory  or  a  fable  than  to  injure  truth  by  misrepie* 
renting  facts, 

viii. 

L'Abb^  Vertot,  in  "  History  of  Knights  Hos- 
pitalers,**  vol.  IV.  p.  214.  edit.  Edinb.  says,  the 
Commandery  of  Munigton  in  England  was  given 
by  Queen  Mary  to  Sir  Oliver  Starkey ;  by  whick 
I  suppose  he  must  mean  Mount  St.  John^  ioi. 
Yorkshire ;  for  which  see  Tanner,  Notit.  p.  645* 
Dr.  Burton  does  not  take  any  notice  of  it  in  his 
Monast.  Ebor. ;  and  every  body  knows  what  sad 
work  foreigners  ma|s:e  with  our  jEpglish  names  dF 
places  and  persons. 

IX. 

Same  author  says  there,  that  the  great  Prioiy 
pf  tUe  prder  m  Clerkenwell  was  ^ven  hy  the 
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Queen  to  ^^  Sir  Richard  Seeley,  an  English  Gen- 
tleman, who  was  one  of  her  greatest  favourites,** 
&c.  But  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Browne  Willis, 
(Mitred  Abbies,  vol.  I.  p.  134),  that  on  this  re- 
vival of  the  order  here  Sir  Thomas  Tresham  was 
made  Prior;  see  also  N^wcourt,  I.  p.670;  Dr. 
Fuller,/' Church  History;'  lib.  VI.  p.«57.  So 
that  I  cannot  guei^  whence  the  learned  Abbe  got 
his  Sir  Richard  Seeley. 

'  Th^  6nly  way  for  those  who  are  troubled  with 
frequent  and  frightful  dreams  is,  to  leave  off  meat 
suppers.  I  knew  a  gentleman  who  used  often  to 
dream  of  thieves  breaking  into  th^  house,  and  so 
strongly  that  he  was  ready  to  get  out  of  bed  from 
the  lively  impression,  entirely  cured  of  the  ma- 
lady by  that  means.  I  am  not  apt  to  dream  ;  but 
pigeon's  flesh  seldom  fails  to  disturb  me* 

XL       . 

In  the  Basil  edition  of  Longolius's  Epistl^^ 
1570,  there  are  some  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
edition  by  Gryphius ;  as  lib.  IV.  ^.  34 ;  V.  q). 
10,  11,  12.  On  the  contrary;^  Gr}r^ius  bs^iib.V. 
ep-  4,  5>  ^i  9}  14,  15j  which  occur  in  that  of 
1570 ;  as  also  four  Orations.  So  that  one  ought 
to  have  botli  editions. 
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XII. 

The  plaguy  was  so  frequently  here  in.  the  l6th 
century,  that  many  provided  houses  m  the  country 
to  retire  to.  Colet  Dean '  of  St.  Paul's  gate  hi» 
house  s^t  Stepney  for  the  abode  of  the  Master  of 
St.  Paul's  School  in  the  time  of  any  pestilential 
sickness.  (Knight,  '^  Life  of  Colet,"  p.  9.  Qa.  If 
not  something  of  this  kind  in  Sir  Thomas  Pope's 
Life?) 

xm. 

Plutarch  says  (* ^  De  Vitando  Mre  alien o,'*  vol.11 . 
f).  828,  edit.  1599),  that  the  Carthaginian  women 
shaved  their  heads,  to  serve  their  tountry  by 
stringing  the  warlike  engines  with  their  hair. 
And  they  have  cordage  at  Otaheke  made  by 
t>vistiiag  together  a  number  of  strands  composed, 
of  womerfsr  hair. 

•  '  -         '  ■  ' 

XIV.. 

The  famous  artist  Lysippus,  who  was  honoured 
with  the  exclusive  privilege  of  making  figures 
and  statues  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  way, 
k  represented  by  the  Langhornes,  in  their  excefj- 
lent  translaftion  of  Plufelrch's  Lives,  as  a  Lapidarj^l 
The  wti^s  are  (vol.  IV.  p.?36):  "  The  istatties  oiT 
Aleira^elr  thlBkt  inost  resembled  him  were  those  of 
Liysippus^  wlio  alone  had  his  permission'  to  re-^ 
present  him  in  marble.''  Put  this  now  proceeds 
from   themselves,   there    being   nothing   in  the 
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XVI. 

PlttteFch,  in  his  Oration  rf»  For^wnd  vel  Fir- 
tute  AlexoMdri,  addressing  the  Go4dess  Fortune, 
asks,  in  favour  of  Alexander,  zjoiouf  zjirpa^ 
ayaiftairi  Smi  (fs  sTx^,  Plut.  Opp.  H.  p.  34O5  ed. 
15d9>  i^^'  quodnam  Saxum  fuaope  adjuttis  cepit 
sine  aeknguine^  By  Petrce  are  lafieant  fortresses 
upon  rocks  (Plut.  I.  p.  697.  Arrian^  IV.  c.  18, 
ai,  28);  some  of  which  were  taken  with  great 
difficulty  by  Alexander ;  but  I  think  he  was  not 
personally  wounded  at  any  of  them.  Afterwards, 
indited,  in  that  dangerous  business  amongst  the 
Main  (Plut.  I.  p.  700),  he  was  so  sorely  hurt 
that  he  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of  losing  his 
life ;  but  that  was  in  scaUng  the  walls  of  a  city. 
It  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  the  shedding 
of  his  own  blood  ^s  npt  intended^  but  that  of  his 
soldiers. 

XVIL 

I  am  one  of  those,  who,  on  the  credit  of  Arriaa 
and  Plutarch,  believe  tliat  Alexander  the  Great 
died  a  natural  death,  and  was  not  poisoned. 
Those  who  are  of  a  contrary  opinion  say,  the 
poison  wa»  brought  to  Asia  in  the  hoof  of  an  asa 
(Arrian,  VIL  e.  2j};  that  it  wasawat€r,  called 
ruyo^  5&op,  which  it  seems  was  well  known  to 
many  others  of  the  Antientis  by  that  name;  ta 
Herodotus,  who  infbmrs  us  (VI.  c.  74),  that  Cl«o- 
m^nes  intended  to  obliee  soxae  chiefs  of  Avcadm»» 
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to    swear   by  it,    as    if*    it  were   the    infernal 
Styic.     To  Strabo  (lib.  VIII.  p.  597) ;    Pausanias 
(in  Arcad.  c.  17,  18)^  v^lian  (Hist.  Anim.)  x. 
C..40;     Plutarch  (in  Vit.  Alex.  I.  p.  707;     II. 
p.  954) ;  Vitruviu^  (VIII.  c.  3) ;    Pliny  (XXX. 
c.  16);     Justin  (XII.  c.  15);     Q.  Curtius  (X. 
c.  10).      This  water  could  not  be  kept  in  any 
other  vessel  (so  penetrating  and  corrosive  it  was) 
but  in  the  hoof  of  an  ass,  or  a  mute,  or  a  horse, 
authors  varying  in  this ;  or,  as  ^lian  alone  testi- 
fies, the  horn  of  the  Scythian  Ass.  Plutarch,  who 
was  a  Philosopher  as  well  as  an  ftistorian,  says, 
^^  The  poison  was  a  water ^  of  a  cold  and  deadly 
quality,  which  distills  from  a  rock  in  the  territory 
of  Nonacris,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  and  that  they  re- 
ceive it  as  they  would  do  so  many  dew-drops, 
and  keep  it  in  an  asses^  hoof;  its  extreme  coldness 
and  acrimony  being  such  that  it  makes  its  way 
through  all  other  vessels."     Vitruvius  concurs  in 
asserting  its  mortal  coldness;  and  both  he  and 
Pausanias,  Pliny,  Justin,  and  Curtius  agree  in  its 
penetrating  and  corrosive   quality.      Now  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  a  water  could  kill  by  its 
coldness,  the  human  stomach  being  capable  of 
receiving  ice  itself  without  injury.     It  must  effect 
its  mischief,  therefore,  by  its  corrdsivity ;  fC  dele- 
terious quality  probably  derived  to  it  by  its  pass- 
ing, whilst  it  was  within  the  rock,  through  some 
stratum  of  a  poisonous  nature.     It  was  collected, 
,you  observe,  by  drops,  which  shews  it  came  very 

Di> 
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slowly  thix)Ugh  that  poisonous  bed,  and  thereby 
would  be  the  more  strongly  impregnated. 

XVIII. 

The  conclusion  of  that  pretty  song  Tweed-side 
goes  thus: 

^^  Say,  Charmer,  whef e  do  thy  flocks  stray  ? 

Oh,  tell  me  at  noon  where  they  feed : 
Shall  I  seek  them  in  sweet  winding  Taj/j 

Of  the  pleasanter  Banks  of  the  Tweed  T 

We  should  rather  read  on  than  in^  i.  e.  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Tay,  for  the  flock  cannot  be  imagined 
to  be  in  the  uriver.  But  what  is  more  to  be  re- 
marked,  the  alternation  here  is  unnatural,  the 
two  rivers  Tay  and  Tweed  being  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  that  Mary's  flock  can  never 
be  supposed  to  feed  sometimes  near  the  one,  and 
sometimes  near  the  other.  The  Tay  is  in  Perth- 
shire, scores  of  miles  North  of  Tweed.  This  is  a 
blemish  occasioned,  I  conceive,  by  rhyme. 

XIX. 

Thomas  Richards,  Welsh-English  Dictionary 
(Bristol,  1759,  8vo),  may  be  useful  to  his  own 
countrymen;  but  it  is  not  so  much  so  to  us 
Englishmen  as  it  might  be.  Few  English  under- 
stand the  Welsh  language ;  but  yet  there  is  such 
a  connexion  between  us  and  the  Principality,  as 
to  etymology,  &c.  that  Antiquaries,  and  others, 
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; 

I 

often  are  desirous  of  knowing  bow  things  are' 
called  in  the  old  British  tongue.  If,  therefore,  in- 
stead of  an  almost  useless  Botanohgy^  and  a  se- 
ries of  uninterpreted  Proverbs^  he  had  given  an 
English- Welsh  Dictionary  at  the  end  of  his  book, 
the  work  would  have  been  more  acceptable  to  us. 

Lady  Brian,  employed  about  the  King's  daugh- 
ters in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  says,  the  King 
had  made  her  a  Baroness ;  Strype  (Memorials^ 
vol.  I.  p.  172,  of  the  Records).  I  presume  this 
Margaret  Bryan  was  Lady  of  Sir  Francis ;  but  I 
find  not  any  account  of  her  in  Dugdale*s  Baronage. 

XXI. 

In  Blount's  Tenures,  p.  16I,  two  she-thieves 
were  tried,  ^^  Qiuirum  una  fait  valua  et  altera 
damnata  ;"  and  so  Dr.  Harris,  in  his  History  of 
Kent,  p.  288,  copies  it  from  Blount.  Harris, 
who  was  always  in  haste,  did  not  perceive  the 
mistake ;  but  certainly  we  ought  to  read  salva  for 
valua*  So  again,  Harris  in  his  margin,  by  care- 
lessness, writes  Cacherean,  when  in  his  author 
it  is  Cachereau,  agreeably  to  Spelman^  there 
quoted. 

xxn. 

The  great  etymologist,  Mr.  Lye,  descants  on 
the  word  Newf angle  thus  :  *^  Newfanghy  rwm^ 
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talis  stadiosus.  CJiauc.  Skinnero  etynwlogia  T. 
Henshaiv  vefu^menter  arridet,  qui  dictum  putat 
quasi  new  Evangelis,  i.  e.  nova  Evangeliu.  Edi- 
tor G.  Douglas  composifum  vult  a  new,  novus^  et 
A.  S.  penjan,  capere,  apprehendere^  corriperCy 
is  qui  nova  capiat'^ 

There  are  two  etymolbgies  of  the  word  here 
propounded,  but  in  my  opinion  neither  of  them 
are  right.  The  first,  from  new  Evangells^  is  in- 
deed very  ingenious ;  the  word,  about  the  time 
that  the  Gospellers,  or  Reformers,  began  to  flou- 
rish in  this  kingdom,  being  very  much  used  here 
(Cavendish,  Life  of  Wolsey,  p.  lOQ  \  Nash,  p. 
So,  51;  Oldys,  Brit.  Libr,  p.  249  ;  Troubles 
at  Francfort,  p.  xxxvii ;  Strype'sMem.  II.  p.  59,** 
&G.  But  there  is  a  most  material  objection  to 
this  original  nevertheless,  as  the  word  is  used  in 
Chaucer  long  before  the  Reformation,  viz^  mo. 
1770,  An.  142;  as  likewise  in  an  old  song  in 
Percy's  "  Retiqties  of  Antient  English  Poetry," 
III.  p.  4  ;  atid  it  16  observable  that  Bishop  Laty- 
mer  'n^m  it,  not  of  Gospellers,  as  the  Protestants 
werfe  ti&rmed,  but  of  Papists ;  see  Strpye,  Mem. 
II.  p.  34*  This  etymon,  therefore,  how  plau- 
sible Soever,  must  at  last  be  totally  discarded. 
The  seednd  etymology  is  fix>m  newy  and  A.  S. 
jrehjan,  caper e,  apprehendere,  corripere ;  and 
is  what  Dr.  Johnson  also  adopts  v.  Fangle,  Dr. 
Skinner  t;.  Fancies,  and  the  Editor  of  Gawin 
Douglas.    Slit  the  misfortune  here  is^  th^t  one 


cannot  easily  get  the  word  Fhmgle  in  the  senst 
of  fknC9^  or  Fashitm  finom  this  verb ;  separate  it 
but  from  the  word  nmvy  and  you  will  be  imme^ 
cKately  sensiUe  of  this  ;  vi^*  that  F^gle  oan  havt 
nc^ipg  to  do  with  capere,  apprekendere,  &c. 
I  am  of  opinion^  therefore^  that  Fangle^  in  the 
sense  of  whim  or  fancy^  is  a  mape  cant  or  arbi« 
trary  word.  Indeed  it  is  very  seldom  *  used  but 
in  this  compound ;  Dr.  Johia^on^  howww,  tnd 
Dr.  Skinner^  seem  to  adn;nt  there  is  si^dh  a  wotd^ 
Johnson^  v.  Newfangfed;  Skinner,  v.  Fm^gi^s ; 
and  it  actually  occurs  in  Wood  (Ath.  Chton. 
II.  col.  456)y  "A hatred  to  Fangk^,  aod  th^ 
French  fooleries  of  his  time.** 

XXIII. 

Mr.  Strjrpe,  a  gentleman  eminent  for  his  care 
and  exsK^tness,  seems  to  insinuate,  that  the  &mous 
Charles  Brandon,  great  favourite  of  King  Henry 
VIIL  had  but  two  wives,  as  he  calls  Katharine 
Willoughby,  who  survived  him^  his  secood  wife; 
^ee  ^^M^iK)rials  Ecclesiastical,'*  pp.  Iftg,  27  S; 
but^  assuredly,  this  is  a  mistake,  since  she  was  in 
fact  his  fourth  wife ;  see  Dugdale,  Bar.  II.  p. 300. 
Sandford,  p.  53^.    Brooke,  p.  212. 

XXIV. 

Most  people  are  acquainted  witli  the  story  of 
the  &moas  William  Tell,  condemned  to  shoot  an 
apple  from  his  son's  head,  and  think  him  in  a 
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most  critical,  desperate,  and  pitiable  situation ; 
}}\xt  when  one  considers  that  the  bow  he  was  to 
use  was  a  cross-bow  (Blainville,  ^'  Travels,**  I. 
P- 3^9)5  which  discharges  with  far  greater  cer* 
tainty  than  the  long-bow,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  so  much  danger  in  th^  business  as  at  firrt 
may  be  thought, 

XXV. 

Belgium  was  thought  to  resemble  a  lion ;  and 
I  have  seen  it  laid  down  in  a  map* of  that  shape: 
arid  hence,  as  I  take  it,  most  of  the  provinces 
took  a  lion,  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  with  pro- 
per differences,  for  their  arms, 

XXVL 

Mr.  William  Elstob  observes,  in  relation  to  Sir 
John  Cheke's  imperfect  dedication  of  Plutarch's 
Piece  de  Superstitione,  in  MS.  in  the  library  of 
University  College,  that  some  sheets  of  it  were 
lost,  and  suspects  they  had  been  taken  out  by  the 
Papists ;  and  says,  ^^  This  might  be  done  upon 
the  first  revolt  to  Popery  in  Queen  Mary's  days ; 
but  more  probably  in  that  of  later  date,  when 
their  celebrated  champion  Ob.  got  the  MS.  into 
his  power."  Elstob^s  Letter  to  Strype,  prefixed 
to  his  English  version  of  Cheke's  Piece  in  Strype*s 
Life  of  Cheke ;  where  Ob.  means  Obadiah  Wal- 
ker, the  Popish  Master  of  University  College  in 
the  reign  of  King  James  II ;  for  see  p.  275, 
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XXVII. 

One  kept  the  sign  of  the  White-Horse,  and 
broke ;  whereupon  it  was  said,  he  kept  the  White- 
Horse  till  he  kick'd  him  out  of  doors. 


XXVIII. 

The  Hackian  edition  of  Erasmus's  Colloquies,  >, 
*^  accurante  Com.  Schrevelio."  Lugd.  Bat.  1^55. 
8vo.  is  very  neatly  printed;  but  the  editor  has 
not  done  his  duty,  having  left  many  passages  that 
require  illustration  unexplained:  thus,  in  the 
dialogue  between  the  Abbat  and  the  learned  lady, 
p.  294j  the  words  of  the  lady,  *^  Atqui  negare 
non  potes,  quin  magis  quadrent  clitellce  bovi, 
quam  mitra  asino^  aut  sui^  contain  a  stroke  of 
wit  which  is  lost  to  those  who  do  not  know  that 
some  abbats  were  privileged,  as  we  are  to  suppose 
this  person  was,  to  wear  a  mitre.  So  she,  p.  295, 
speaking  of  learned  ladies,  says,  "  Sunt  inAnglid 
Moricoe,  sunt  in  Ger^manid  Bilibaldicce  et  Blau- 
rericce ;"  which  also  stands  in  need  of  explication ; 
by  Moricas  are  meant  the  daughters  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.     Dr.  Jortin  has  explained  it, 

XXIX. 

Lord  Lyttelton's  account  of  the  oath  pf  Williani 

#Rufus,  by  St.  Luk^sface,  is  grounded  on  a  letter 

written  by  Smart  Letheuillier,  Esq,  to  his  brother 
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Charles,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle ;  and  I 
imagine  may  be  the  true  one;  viz.  that  he  meant 
to  swear  by  the  image  at  Luca,  a  city  of  Italy ;  and 
not,  as  was  conjectured  in  the  Gent.  Mag,  1754, 
P-  594,  by  the  head  of  Christ  made  by  St.  Luke. 
Lord  Lyttetton's  Life  of  Henry  IL 

XXX. 

Mr.  Oldys,  reciting  the  contents  of  Gildas's 
work,  gives  the  8th  article  thus :  "  8.  Many  holy 
martyrs;  as,  Alban  of  Verolam,  with  Aaron  and 
JiiKus  of  Carlisle,  &c."  Oldys^  Brit.  Libr.  p.  2 ; 
but  Aaron  and  Julius  did  not  suiFer  at  Carlisle. 

XXXL 

The  French  word  ancien  signifies  Jhi  or  latCy 
and  one  would  think  should  be  generally  known 
to  do  so ;  yet  I  have  known  translators  from  the 
French  mistake  it,  as  in  Tournefort's  Voyage,  II. 
p.  242.  John  Ozell  had  the  greatest  hand  in  that 
translation;  see  Dedication. 

XXXH. 

In  Ciamden's  "  Reipains,''  p.  127,  where  he  is 
speaking  of  surnames,  it  is  said,  '^  Names  also 
have  been  taken  of  civiL  honours,  dignities,  and 
estate,  as  King,  Duke,  &c.  partly  for  that  their 
Itncestors  were  such,  served  such,  acted  such 
parts,  or  were  Kings  of  tibe  Beane,  Christmas 
Lords/'  &c.     It  is  rather  puzzUng  now-a-days  to 
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know  what  U  meant  by  King  of  the  Bean.  How^-- 
ever^  there  is  a  passage  in  Mons.  Tourneforfs 
Voyage  into  the  Levant^  P- 109,  that  seems  to 
give  some  light  to  it.  Speaking  of  the  country 
festivals  in  the  Archipelago,  he  says,  ^^  the  hand* 
somest  women  never  fail  to  be  there ;  and  nothing 
is  so  Uttle  thought  of  «s  the  Saint  they  are  cele- 
brating ;  instead  of  invoking  him,  they  eat  fritters 
fryed  in  oil ;  sometimes,  instead  of  a  hedn,  they 
mix  with  them  a  pc^at  [a  small  silver  coin], 
and  he  whose  share  it  fells  to  is  King  of  the  feast." 
So  that  it  seems  the  hean  was  concealed  in  some 
$\)ch  manner  in  our  festivities  here;  and  be  to 
whose  lot  it  fell  bepame  the  master  of  misrule^ 
the  ijaaster  of  the  revels,  pro  Mc  vice. 

XXXIII. 

1 

Authors  will  write  Bosphorus,  as  in  Tourne- 
fert,  II.  p.  ICK^  whereas  the  truth  must  be 
Bosporus. 

XXXIV. 

The  speeches  at  !^.  John's  Ccdlege,  Cambri^e, 
on  30th  January  and  29th  May  were  spoken  off 
book;  but  the  orator  was  allowed  a  prompter,  who 
sat  on  a  low  stool  behind  him.  One  began  his 
addiiess,  '^  Reverende  admodum  fragjecte,  Reve- 
rende  Prmses^*  &c.  but  when  he  came  to  his 
oration^  could  not  recollect  the  first  words,  but 
kept  kicking  the  prompter,  who,  not  imaginii^ 
/lie  could  want  his  assistance,  eit^r  took  no  no- 
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tice  of  his  sign,  or  could  not  guess  what  it  meant, 
so  there  was  a  long  chasm  or  silence  betwixt  the 
address  and  the  oration,  and  we  a;ll  stood  won- 
dering, Quid  feret  hie  tanto  dignum  promissor 
hiatu  ?  At  last  the  orator  turned  his  head  to  the 
prompter  behind,  and  spoke  to  him ;  so  he  gave 
him  his  cue,  and  he  werit  on  afterwards  very 
prosperously  and  smoothly. 

XXXV. 

The  manor-houses  in  the  midland  parts  are 
called  houses^  halls,  manors,  and  castles  in  case 
they  had  the  privilege  of  being  kernelled.  As  to 
manor,  there  are  three  at  least  of  that  denomi- 
nation^ Sheffield  manor  in  Yorkshire,  Worksop 
manor  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  Wingfield  manor 
in  Derbyshire.  The  term  is  latinized '  wawenww 
by  Ingulphus,  Joh.  Rossus,  Dugdale's  Monas- 
ticon,  &c.  which  consequently  signifies  both  the 
manor,  properly  so  called,  and  the  manor-house; 
see  Du  Fresne.  If  the  Norman  word  be  from  the 
Latin  maneo,  as  some  think,  it  is  used  with  sin- 
gular propriety  of  the  hall  or  manor-house, 

XXXVI. 

The  idol  of  Moloch  is  called  a  wooden  idol,  in 
Swinden's  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Place  of 
Hell,  p.  471,  by  the  translator  of  the  passage  ad- 
duced from  Dr.  Thonias  Burnet;  whence  it  ap- 
pesffs  that  by  some  mistake  he  read  idolo  ligneq  ip* 
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the  original;  whereas  it  is  plainly  idoh  igneo 
there,  i.  e.  the  fiery  idol.  And,  indeed,  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  the  image  of  Moloch  was  of 
tufood.  The  Rabbins  assure  us  it  was  of  bras^^ 
which  is  most  accommodate  to  the  several  methods 
which  tliey  imagined  were  used  in  sacrificing 
children  to  him ;  for  which  see  Calmet's  Dic- 
tionary, V.  Moloch, 

XXXVIL 

There  is  a  ludicrous  Latin  epistle  written  to  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  on  occasion  of  his  presenting  a  Nor- 
way-owl to  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  printed 
in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  1767,  p.  483,  with 
a  translation,  p.  613.  The  author  of  this  letter, 
I  am  informed  by  good  hands,  was  Richard  Mea- 
dowcourt,  afterwards  Prebendary  of  Worcester 
The  same  author  has  left  behind  him  in  MS.  a 
Collection  of  Poetry  and  Prose,  intituled,  ^^  Tri- 
fles wrote  in  Youth  by  R.  M."  It  is  in  his  own 
neat  hand-writing,  and  in  the  possession  of  his 
ni^ce  Mrs.  Thomas. 

XXXVIII. 

In  Salmon's  New  Dispensatory  there  is  a  me- 
thod of  making  both  simple  and  compound  Aqua 
Vitae ;  whence  it  appears  there  was  a  particular 
liquor  so  called.  But  it  may  be  useful  to  remark, 
that  by  Eau  de  Vie  in  Pere  Lebat,  and  by  Aqua 
Vitae  in  Tavemier,  neither  of  those  preparations 
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are  inttoded,  but  Brandy  or  Rum ;    see  Monthly 
Review,  1768,  vol.  XXXVIII.  ^.$46. 

XXXIX. 

A  Scotch  Doctor  pretended  to  have  an  infallible 
remedy  against  death,  but  on  an  application  of  it  to 
a  patient  he  failed  of  success ;  upon  which  he  was 
asked,  ^'  Well,  Doctor,  what  are  we  to  do  now  r 
^*  Why,**  says  he, "  we  must  have  recourse^  I  thin  k 
to  a  flannel  waistcoat.*' 

xl; 

In  respect  of  cloaths,  as  the  world  judges  much 
by  appearance,  it  is  evident  that  where  you  are 
not  known,  as  when  in  London  for  example,  you 
should  dress  up  fo  the  top  of  your  station ;  but  in 
the  country,  and  at  home,  where  you  are  known 
to  all^  you  may  go  as  plain  as  you  please,  as 
people  ipake  not  there  your  exterior  their  rule  of 
judgment,  but  your  substantial  fortune. 

XLL 

All  languages  are  delivered  with  a  tone  of  voice 
peculiar  to  them,  which  is  what  we  call  accent, 
and  is  a  different  thing  from  quantity :  I  have  no 
doubt,  therefore,  but  the  Greeks  used  those  marks 
which  we  call  accents  very  antiently,  namely,  to 
express  and  denote  with  what  modulation  of  the 
voice  words,  or  parts  of  words,  were  to  be  ut- 
tered. Accents,  consequently,  relate  only  to 
<  living  languages,  and  can  be  of  little  use  after  a 
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language  ceases  to  be  spoken^  which  is  the  case 
of  the '  Greek  tongue  now.  This  affair  seems  to 
be  most  plain  in  the  Chinese,  in  which  language 
the  word  has  its  sense  according  to  the  note  it  is 
delivered  in.  In  common  discourse  we  English 
rise  and  fall  about  four  notes.  \ 

XLII. 

The  Two  Grammatical  Essays;  1st,  on  a  Barba- 
rism in^the  English  language,  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  S. 
[i.  e.  Dr.  Salter,  Master  of  the  Charter-house] ; 
2d,  On  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of  Grammati-^ 
cal  Knowledge  in  order  to  k  right  interpretation 
<>f  the  Scriptures ;  printed  at  London  in  1 76S,  8vo, 
have  for  their  author  the  Rev.  William  Salisbury, 
once  Fellow  of  St.  John  s  College,  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  a  worthy  Cleig}'^man  of  Essex. 

XLIIL 

a 

The  first  wife  of  Mr.  James  Annesley,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  son  of  Lord  Altham,  and  con* 
tested  with  his. uncle  Richard  for  the  Anglesey 
estate  and  titje,  was  the  daughter  of  art  innkeeper 
;it  Egham  or  Staines ;  she  died,  and  left  pne  daugh- 
ter>  who  married  young ;  she  and  lier  husband, 
whose  name  was  Wheeler,  soon  got  into  the  Fleet, 
but  she  elc^d  from  him^  and  lived  with  another 
man.  His  second  wife  (who  was  his  widow)  was 
sister  of  .  .  .  .  Banks,  Esq.  and  by  her  Mr. 
Ami^ley  haid  a  son  and  dia^ghtier^  who  both  died 
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young,  and  the  wife  was  afterwards  put  into  s 
mad-house. 

XLIV. 
The  person  who  had  the  confefence  with  Mn 
Wilkes  in  the  King's  Bench,  in  March  1769,  re- 
lated in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  that  month, 
p.  127,  \yas  William  Fitzherbert,  Esq.  Member 
of  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Derby. 

XLV, 

Four  things,  it  is  said,  are  much  to  be  desired: 
a  good  neighbour ;  a  window  to  every  man's  heart; 
that  men's  tongues  and  hearts  should  go  together; 
and  an  house  upon  wheels.  But  the  second  and 
third  appear  to  me  too  much  to  coincide.  / 

XLVL 

Dr.  Hyde  strenuously  contends,  in  the  '^  His- 
toria  Relig.  Vett,  Pers.**  that  the  Persians  never 
worshiped  either  the  Sun  or  the  element  of  Rre, 
but  only  said  their  prayers  before  them  to  the 
true  God  (Hyde,  p.  148,  alibi).  It  is  a  most 
refined  distinction,  much  like  that  alleged  by  the 
Papists  in  regard  of  their  use  of  images;  and  I 
fear  the  commonalty  understood  not  the  dis- 
tinction, but  were,  truly  ignicolce^  as  they  are 
said  to  be  by  many  antient  authors.  The  ordinary 
Gaures,  or  Guebres,  I  doubt  are  so  at  this  day. 
The  work  abounds  with  antient  learning  of  all 
kinds ;  the  modem  authors  are  not  neglected  j  but 
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it  is  prolK,  and  full  of  repetitions :  what  is  worse, 
the  learned  are  not  convinced  by  the  performance 
(see  Hutchinson's  second  Dissertation,  prefixed 
to  his  edition  of  Xsv.  Kips  IlaiS.  p.  xlii. 

« 

XLVII. 

The  humming  of  bees,  wasps,  and  humble- 
bees,  proceeds,    it  is  thought,    froui  the  quick 
agitation  of  their  wings,  which  ^^auses  an  acute 
«ound  called  by  the  Antients  stridor  alarum ;  ju«t 
as  the,  humming-bird  makes  the  like  noise  by 
its   wings  (see  Bancroft's   Essay  on  Nat.  Hi^t. 
of   Guiana).      Dr.  Brookes  observes,    that    the 
chirping  of  the  grasshopper  is  owing  to  the  same 
cause ;  unless  he  means  some  noise  different  from 
singing  (Brookes,  IV.  p.  58)..  But  this  I  cannot 
believe,  biecause  the  cricket,  a  species  of  the  grass- 
hopper, makes  the  same  noise  when  in  a  quies- 
cent state,  viz.  in  its  hole  or  nest,  and  even  before 
it  has  die  use  of  its  wings,  as  it  does  not  fly  till  it 
is  old  and  large.     The  humble-bee  ought  rather, 
perhaps,  to  be  called  the  bumble-bee^  as  it  is  in 
some  parts,  frpm  the  deepness  of  the  note,  just  as 
the  violoncello  is  called  by  the  vulgar  a  bum-bass ; 
it  seems  to  be  the  Latin  bombus. 

XLVIII. 

The  common  people  will  say  in  the  summer- 
time, it  rains  by  planets ;  by  which  I  supposQ 
they  mean  by  plats,  in  particular  places,  that  is, 
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of  small  extent :  otherwise  the  expression  seems 
to  have  no  meaning. 

XLIX 

To  be  Jl ashed  with  victory,  or  to  be  Jlushed 
with  success,  is  a  common  expression,  used  by 
Mr.  Pope,  Bishop  Atterbury,  and  many  of  our 
best  authors.  But  I  take  it  to  be  a  mere  comip- 
tion  of  to  beJle§Kd ;  a  metaphor  taken  from  Fal- 
conry ;  when  the  hawk  is  permitted,  for  her  greater 
encouragement,  to  taste  the  quarry  ?  Authors  ac- 
cordingly so  applied  it  a  century  ago ;  see  Author 
of. "  the  Government  of  the  Tongue  ;'*  Sir  John 
Spelman's  "  Life  of  Alfred,"  p.  87 ;  Fuller  s  Wor- 
thies, p.  60  ;  Howers  Letters,  p.  125. — A  spe- 
cies of  the  Butcher-bird  is  called  a  Flusher  (Pen- 
nant, pp.  163,  508) :  and  it  seems  obvious  enough 
to  imagine  this  name  may  be  also  a' mistake  for 
Fiesher,  it  having  so  peculiar  a  way  of  killing  and 
proceeding  with  its  prey  (Pennant,  p.  161) ;  but, 
as  this  kind  has  so  much  red  about  it,  or  blossom 
colour,  it  may  as  probably  be  fienominated  from 
thence, 

L. 

It  has  been  usually  observed,  and,  I  appre- 
hend, is  a  just  observation,  rfiat  if  you  have  drank 
freely  over-night,  and  find  yourself  disordered 
with  it,  feverish^,  crop-sick,  listless,  &c.  next  day, 
a  moderate  resumption  of  the  glass  will  relieve 
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you.  TTiis  is  a  remark  of  some  antiquity  j  for  We 
meet  with  it  in  the  "  Schola  Salernitana,"  c.  xv.* 
"  Si  noctuma  tibi  noceat  potatto  vini. 
Hoc  ttt  mani  btbas  iterum,  Jherit  medmna." 
And  yet  it  is  difficult,  I  presume,  to  account 
for  it. 

LI. 
The  Mulbeny-tree,  in  our  climate,  is  one  of 
the  latest  in  putting  out  leaf;  and  it  is  an  obser- 
vation, that  we  ought  not  to  change  our  winter- 
cloaths  for  summer-ones  till  this  tree  is  'green ; 
and  it  is  certainly  a  very  safe  and  prudential  one, 
as  a  precaution  that  cannot  be  too  much  recom- 
mended. The  Heralds  say  this  tree  is  an  emblem 
of  Wisdom,  in  not  shooting  till  the  severity  of 
the  North-East  is  over  (GuiUim,  III.  c.  7). 

LII. 

A  gentleman  purchased  a  share  of  a  good  mine, 
then  flourishing,  at  a  great  price ;  whereupon  one 
said  to  him,  "  Sir,  you  are  become  magnus  minor, 
I  hope  you  will  never  become  minmus.'* 

LUI. 

When  after  a  great  suppo-,  or  eating  asay  thing 
that  lies  heavy  at  the  stomach,  we  tumble  and 
toss,  and  cannot  compote  ourselves  to  sleep  for 
hours  tf^;ether;  we  are  apt  to  complain  of  i^  . 
and  indeed  mch  restlessness,  which  by  some  is 
£b 
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called  ihejitchets,  is  troublesome  enough,  being 
attended  with  anxiety  and  uneasiness.  But  the 
complaint  is  certainly  ill  founded,  because,  in 
such  a  state  of  oppression,  which  I  presume  is 
chiefly  owing  to  wind  pent  up  in  the  stomach 
through  crudity  and  indigestion,  the  frequent 
turning  and  moving  of  the  body  is  exceedingly 
useful ;  the  contents  of  the  stomach  being  thereby 
perpetually  stirred  and  mixed,  whereby  the  wind 
is  expelled,  and  the  concoction  facilitated;  and 
probably  without  such  agitation  our  victuals  would 
be  much  longer  in  passing  the  stomach. 

LIV. 

Poultiy  will  eat  sugar  greedily,  and  it  will  make 
them  fat ;  hence  Martial : 

^^  Pascitur  et  dulci  Jacilis  Gallina  farinse.'' 

LV. 

"  Ter  tria  sunt  septem,  septem  sex,  sex  tria 
tantuniy 
Et  bene  si  numeres  bis  duo  sexfdciunt^^ 

The  above  is  a  griphus  or  aenigma  adduced  by 
Tollius  in  his  edition  of  Ausonius,  p.  451^  and 
alludes  to  the  number  of  letters ;  thus,  ter  tria, 
make '  seven  letters ;  septem  has  six  letters ;  sex 
three  only;  and  rfeio  taken  twice  produces  six;  so 
that  literce  is  the  word  understood. 
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LVL 

The  Saxons  seldom  latinized  their  names,  not 
even  on  theircoins,  where  the  style  seemed  to  re- 
quire it;  but  as  to  foreign  names,  they  generally 
retained  them  in  their  Latin  forms,  as  Augustinus, 
Gregorius,  &c.  See  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  passim. 

LVII. 

That  part  of  Sir  William  Dugdale's  Baronage 
which  relates  to  the  Earls  before  the  Conquest  is 
greatly  deficient,  by  reason  that  this  learned  and 
industrious  author  had  not  recourse  to  the  SaxoH 
Chronicle. 

LVIIL 

John  Leland,  in  his  ^^  New  Year's  Gift,"  (see 
Weever's  Fun.  Mon.  p.  690,)  speaks  of  his 
learned  Briton's  being  skilled  in  the  four  tongues^ 
by  which  he  means  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew.  So  Meric  Casauboti  p;-oposed  writing 
de  quatvor  Unguis ^  though  he  has  only  printed, 
and  perhaps  only  finished  his  essays  upon  two  of 
them,  the  Hebrew  and  the  English  or  Saxon. 

LIX. 

The  nameles3  author  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  White 
Kennett,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  London,  1 73O, 
8vo,  was  Mr,  William  Newton,  curate  of  Wing- 
ham  in  Kent.     Mr.  Newton  had  been  brought 

££2 
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up  to  business,  and  was,  as  I  take  it,  a  silver- 
smith at  Maidstone ;  but  having  always  a  serious 
turn,  and  being  much  disposed  to  reading.  Bishop 
Kennett  was  the  director  and  encourager  of  his 
studies,  and  by  his  advice,  assistance,  and  recom- 
mendation to  an  eminent  and  learned  Prelate,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  he  was  admitted  into 
orders.     This  Mr.  Newton  was  concerned  in  the 
Bangorian  controversy,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  or 
two  on  the  Bishop's  side  of  the  question ;  and 
the  Bishop,  but  many  years  afterwards,  gave  him 
a  living  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester.     He  was 
author  also  of  "An  Essay  against  unnecessary  curi- 
osity in  matters  of  Religion,  applied  particularly 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity."     Also  of  a 
^^  Sermon  preached  in  the  parish-church  of  Wing- 
ham,  July  2,  1727,  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
his  late  Majesty  king  George ;"  and  of  the  An- 
tiquities of  Maidstone.     He  proposed  a  second 
volume  of  the  affairs  of  Bishop  Kennett;  see  the 
postscript.  And,  indeed,  something  further  seems 
to  be  necessar3^3  as  he  says  nothing  of  the  Bishop's 
marriage,  which,  as  I  remember,  was  not  very 
happy,  nor  of  his  issue.      He  observes,  p^^l, 
that  on  Kennett' s  preaching  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  Jan.  30,  1705,  he  had  the  thanks  of 
the  House,  and  was  desired  to  print  his  sermon, 
as  if  he  was  not  aware  that  this  was  customary. 
So,  p.  21 1,  speaking  of  his  sermon  preached  before 
the  Lords    Jan.  30>    1719^     he    remarks,   as 
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weakly,  that  in  the  order  of  the  House  for  thanks 
to  the  preacher,  it  is  called  an  excellent  sermon. 
By  Poor  Abel,  p.  96,  is  meant  Abel  Boyer,  who 
in  1711  printed  the  Post  Boy. 

LX. 

Rt^in,  I.  p.  61,  seems  to  doubt  of  King  Ina's 
getting  the  Romescot  settled  by  the  General 
Assembly,  or  Parliament  of  Wessex ;  after  which 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  took  upon  him  the 
Monkish  habit.  He  doubts,  I  say,  of  the  first 
fact ;  but  Ina  was  certainly  twice  at  Rome  ;  and 
upon  his  latter  journey  took  the  Frock  (Malmesb. 
de  Antiq.  Glaston.  Eccl.  p.  3 1 2)* 

LXI. 

The  substance  of  Dr.  Pettingal's  Dissertation 
on  the  Original  of  the  Equestrian  figure  of  St. 
George  may  be  found  in  Browne's  "Vulgar  Errors,** 
where  the  learned  author  supposes  it  to  be  all 
emblematical. 

LXII. 

Alexander  Stopford  Catcott,  of  St.  John  Bap* 
tist's  College,  Oxon.  took  the  d^ee  of  IX.  B. 
March  6, 1 7 1 7,  and  December  1 0, 1 7 14,  he  finished 
^^  The  Poem  of  Musaeus  on  the  Loves  of  Hero 
and  Leander  paraphrased  in  English  heroic  verse;'* 
to  which  the  Epistle  Dedicatory  is  to  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lady  Mary  Mountague.    The 
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copy,  very  neatly  written,  for  I  apprehend  it  was 
never  printed,  was  in  lyyo  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  JoUis,  Schoolmaster. 

Ittegins: 

Sing,  Muse,  of  hidden  Love  the  conscious  flame, 
Nocturnal  joys,  and  secret  bliss  proclaim : 
Sing  the  bold  youth  who  nightly  /swam  to  prove 
Xhe  distant  pleasures  of  a  foreign  Lov^,  ., 
Fair  Hero's  mamage  and  conceal'd  delight, 

,    Unseen  by  morn,  and  wrapt  in  shades  of  night 

« ■  •■        « ,  ,.         .      . 

There  are  658  verses ;  and  it  concludes. 

Thus  for  Leander  dead  fair  Hero  died. 
Nor  could  the  sea  nor  Death  himself  divide 
Th' unhappy  Bridegroom  from  his  faithful  Bride, 


Lxni. 


That  fine  song, 


^f  'Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring,"  &c. 

ends  thus : 

^^  When  o'er  the  white- waves  stooping 

His  floating  corpse  she  spy'd. 
Then,  like  a  lily  drooping. 

She  bow'd  her  head,  and  died — '^ 

which  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  poem  on  Hero 
and  Leander ;  but  is,  I  think,  an  improvement 
upon  it.  Herc^,  in  her  passion  of  grief,  cast  her- 
self from  the  tower  ;  but  the  damsel  here  does  not 
destroy  herself,  but,  overcome  with  excess  pf 
grief,  is,  as  it  were,  suffocated  with  it, 
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LXIV. 

The  Sibyl  in  Virgil,  JEneid.  VI.  667,  addresses 
Musaeus,  the  antient  Greek  poet,  not  merely 
because  he  was  older  than  Homer,  but  because  he 
was  e^&TToiog,  a  writer  of  heroic  verse. 

LXV. 

Dr.  Stukeley  stiles  himself  Chyndonax  in  his 
address  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  whom  he  calls 
the  Archdruidess ;  (see  p.  23 o).  The  name  was 
not  of  his  own  invention,  but  taken  from  an  in- 
scription which  formerly  made  a  great  noise  in 
the  world,  and  supposed  to  be  found  near  the 
city  of  Dijon;  Montfaucon,  II.  p.  278. 

LXVI, 

It  was  a  singular  fancy  in  the  person  that  first 
observed  it ;  but  these  words  at  the  head  of  a  map 
of  the  world,  Nova  totius  terrarum  orbis  tabula^ 
make  an  hexameter  when  read  backwards ;  and 
as  good  an  one  as  many  a  Monkish  Verse, 

^^  Abuldt  sibro  murdrret  suitot  avon,'* 

LXVIL 

The  Editor  of  a  '^  Projecte,  conteyning  the 
State,  Order,  and  Manner  of  Governmwte  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge :  as  now  it  is  to  be  scene 
in  the  three  and  fortieth  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  our 
Soveraigne  Lady  Queene  Elizabeth."   Cambridge, 
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17^9^  4to,  was  Michael  Lort,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  Tri- 
nity 0>llege,  and  Greek  Professor. 

LXVIII. 

Dr.  Delany,  who  is  supposed  to  be  author  of 
the  Reflections  upon  Polygamy,  represent*  the 
Appian  way  as  possibly  irrecoverably  flooded  in 
the  reign  of  Mauritius,  p.  184 ;  which  was  not  the 
case,  as  remains  of  it  are  now  to  be  seen ;  Blain- 
Ville,  III.  pp.  314,  218,  221. 

LXIX, 

The  same  author  supposes  the  heaps  of  stonei 
found  in  the  woods  of  Denmark  to  be  the  effects 
of  the  clearing  of  the  grounds  in  cultivation,  p.  185; 
but,  surely,  they  are  rather  kairns,  or  piles  col* 
}ected  for  memorials  of  the  dead. 

Th^  Author  of  *^  Anecdotes  relating  to  the 
Antiquity  and  Progress  of  Horse-races  for  above 
2000  years  ;'*  Lond.  1769 ;  a  small  pamphlet  in 
Svo,  is  Dr.  John  Burton  of  York ;  as  I  have  it 
from  himself. 

LXXI. 

Sir  John  Wyrme's  house  was  called  Gwedir ; 
and  this  word  ^^  is  said  to  signify  glass;  and  this 
was  probably  the  first  house  in  those  parts  which 
had  glazed  windows,"  Wynne's  Gwedir,  p.  2.  Is 
not  gwedir  ^  corruption  of  Latiii  vitrum  ?    It  is 
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not  a  British  word,  as  not  occurring  in  Richards 
Dictionary. 

LXXIL 

When  the  French  adopt  and  write  our  English 
Words,  they  turn  them  into  perfect  cerdgmas.  This 
is  owing  principally  to  the  difference  of  pronun- 

■^  ■__  * 

ciation ;  hence  Ridingcoat  is  with  them  Redin^ 
gott;  BowUngreen,  Bullingrin ;  My  Lord  is 
made  into  one  word  Milord  ;  and,  moreover,  con- 
verted into  a  gentile  noun,  a  Milord  signifying 
an  Englishman,  as  a  Monsieur  does  a  French- 
man. It  is  thought  the  French  Boulevart  is  from 
the  English  Bulwark,  or  German  Bofwerk. 
(Menage,  Origines  de  la  Langue  Franc."  in  v.  and 
see  Mr.  Gough's  Anecdotes  of  British  Topogr. 
p.  29,  seq.  on  this  subject.)  [See  also  a  former  ob- 
servation to  this  effect  in  p.  331  •} 

LXXIIL 

Richard  Gough,  Esq.  Member  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  London,  is  author  of  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Society's  volume,  intituled,  ^^  Ar- 
chaeologia  ;*'  and  the  same  learned  writer  published, 
without  his  name,  that  useful  book,  ^^  Anecdotes  of 
British  Topography,".  Lond.  1763,  4to,  at  which 
time  he  was  iK>t  more  than  thirty-four  yeai:s  of 

age- 

LXXIV. 

The  Vicar  of was  very  unwilling  to 

permit  any  stranger  to  preach  for  him  ;  and  did 

absolutely,,  on  occasion,  reftise  his  pulpit  to  one 
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he  was  not  acquainted  with.  He  said,  ^^  If  the 
gentleman  preaches  better  than  I,  my  parishioners 
may  not  relish  me'  so  well  afterwards ;  and  if 
worse,  he  is  not  fit  to  preach  at  ail."  However, 
the  Vicar  is  so  far  to  be  commended,  that  he  wa« 
always  pi'epared  for  the  duty  of  the  pulpit,  and 
did  not  hunt  for  exchanges,  as  many  do. 

LXXV. 

Archbishop  Parker,  speaking  of  Archbishop 
Theobald,  says,  '^  Cujus  etiam  originis  et  insti- 
tutionis  ignota  est  historian  But  Fitz-Stephen 
tells  us,  p.  11,  edit,  Sparke,  ^^  Prcefatus  Gilber- 
tus  [Pater  Thomce  Becket^  cum  domino  Archi- 
jprcesule  de  propinquitate  et  genere  loquebatur ; 
ut  ille  ortu  Nor?nannus,  et  circa  Tierici  villam 
de  equestri  ordinCj  natuvicinus. 

LXXVI. 

Mr.  Drake,  in  Eboracum,  p.  4SI9  represents 
Roger  of  Bishop's-bridge  Archbishop  of  York,  as 
promoted  by  Robert  Dean  of  York  and  Osbert 
the  Archdeacon ;  whereas  Stept^anides  expressly 
says,  p.  1 1,  that  he  owed  his  promotion  to  Theo- 
bald Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  whose  family 
he  had  lived. 

Lxxvn. 

Fitz-Stephen  says,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Lord 
High -Chancellor  of  England :  Ut  Capella  Regis 
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in  ipsius  sit  dispositione  et  cura ;  vide  p.  13  ; 
but  this  must  be  when  the  Chancellors  were  Ec- 
clesiastics^ as  they  were  formerly. 

LXXVIIL 

What  Fitz-Stephen,  p.  15,  relates  of  Becket, 
when  Lord  Chancellor,  having  youths,  both  foreign 
and  domestick,  educated  in  his  family,  corre- 
sponds with  what  Cavendish  relates  of  his  patron 
Cardinal  Wolsey. 

LXXIX. 

On  September  23,  1 731,  about  nine  in  the 
evening,  I  saw  a  luminous  entire  half  circle  from 
S.  E.  to  N.  W.  and  almost  vertical ;  it  seemed 
not  to  move  in  situation,  but  grew  fainter  and 
'  fainter  till  it  was  quite  withdrawn  :  from  the 
time  I  was  called  out  to  see  it,  it  might  last  fifteeu 
minutes ;  but  how  long  it  had  been  there  before 
I  cannot  say. 

LXXX. 

Maimbourg,  Hist,  des  Croisades,  tom.  III.  p. 
268,  mentions,  amongst  those  that  were  at  Da- 
mieta  in  121 8,  "  Le  Prince  Oliver ,  JiU  de 
Henri  fIL  Roy  d'Angleterre  ;'  but  King  Henry 
was  then  but  a  youth  himself;  so  that  he  must 
mean  Oliver  natural  son  of  King  John^  base-bro- 
ther  of  Henry  III.  concerning  whom  see  Sand- 
ford,  p.  87. 
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LXXXI. 

Pontefractj  so  they  commonly  write  the  name 
of  this  town^  from  an  accident  falsely  said  to  have 
happened  at  this  place;   Drake,  Ebon  p.  4l8; 
but  the  truth  is  Pontfrefe,  as  Mr.  Drake  always 
writes  it.     He  says,  1.  c.  "  But  Pontefract,  or 
'  rather  the  Norman  Pontfrete,  took  its  name  from 
a  different  occasion,  a^  I  could  shew,  were  it  to  my 
purpose  in  this  place  to  do  it.'*     I  presume  he 
means  from  the  building  the  bridge  at  that  place, 
where,    before  there  was  a  ferry,   as  Pontfrete, 
qu.  Pons  ad  f return,  answers  exactly  to  Ferry- 
bridge, or  Bridge  at  the  Ferry,  you  are  to  sup- 
pose, there  was  no  hamlet  then,  or  houses,  at  the 
bridge,  as  now :  but  that  Pontfrete  was  the  place 
of  habitation  next  to  the  bridge. 

LXXXII. 

Oversights  will  occur  in  most  authors ;  certainly 
however,  in  such  an  hasty  writer  as  Dr.  Thomas 
Fuller,  who,  in  the  Worthies,  Kent,  p.  78,  says, 
^'  Had  [Theodor  Ivanowich]  cut  off  this  embas- 
sador's head,  he  [the  embassador]  and  his  friends 
might  have  sought  their  own  amends ;  but  the 
question  is,  where  would  he  [the  embassador] 
have  found  it  ?"  Certainly,  the  dead  embassador 
could  neither  have  sought  nor  found  it.  This 
though  is  supposed  to  be  a  posthumous  work,  so 
that  we  should  not  be  too  rigorous  in  censuring  it. 
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LXXXIII. 

Macrobius  is  no  good  author  to  follow  in  point 
of  Latinity,  partly  on  account  of  his  modernity, 
and  partly  of  his  foreign  extraction ;  for  which 
reason  the  apologizes  himself  for  his  language, 
p.  132.  Indeed^  as  he  does  not  name  his  coun- 
try, there  is  some  doubt  whence  he  was  ;  Fabric. 
B.  L.  I.  p.  620.  But,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  but 
deem  him  a  Greek:  observe,  1st,  his  name.  Am- 
brosius-Aureiius-Theodosius  Macrobius ;  2ndly,his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature,  so 
apparent  throughout  his  works ;  and,  Sdly^  that 
p.  131,  he  proposes  to  give  his  son  only  what  he 
h^d  read,  "  in  diversis  seu  Grcecis^  seu  Romance 
Linguce  voluminibusJ^  Surely,  had  h^  been 
bom  elsewhere,  he  would  have  mentioned  the 
authors  of  that  country  also.  It  is  a  question  too^ 
whether  he  was  a  Christian  or  not ;  Fabric,  ibid, 
but  the  whole  strain  and  turn  of  his  works  evince 
him  to  have  been  a  Pagan ;  and  Fabricius  himself 
inclines  to  this  opinion. 

LXXXIV. 

Matthew  Duane  useid  to  say,  when  he  gave  five 
guineas  extraordinary  for  a  rare  and  valuable  toin, 
he  could  get  five  guineas  at  any  time^  but  could 
not  every  day  meet  with  such  a  curiosity.  Thi^ 
is  a  good  hint  to  gentlemen  of  fortune,  collectors 
of  medals>  6r  of  scarce  books,  to  be  alert,  and  not 
to  let  slip  a  favourable  opportunity. 
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LXXXV, 

The  author  of  "La  Science  des  Medailles," 
t  tomes,  Paris,  I715,  a  new  edition  improved,  is 
father .  Jobert.  Fabric*  Biblogr.  Antiquar.  p.  519 
(Mr.  Thoresby's  Museum,  p,  576).  We  have  an 
EngHsh  version  by  an  anonymous  hand,  in  1 697, 
8vo,  made  from  the  first  edition,  the  author  of 
which  was  Roger  Gale,  Esq.  (Thoresby,  1.  c.) 
Another  edition,  2  vol.  Paris,  1739,  enriched  with 
commentaries  of  some  learned  Frenchmen. 

LXXXVI. 

Constable,  -of  Burton-Constable,  in  East  Riding, 
CO.  Ebor. 

-4 =y: =p. . .  Heneage, 

I  '      '     ' '      ■       ■-'  I'         ■    ■! 

^Two  daughters,  Marmaduke,  took  the  name  of 

one  married.  Tunstal. 

.Marmaduke  was  author  of  "  Ornithblogia  Britan- 
nica,  seu  Avium  omnium  Britannicarum  tam  ter- 
restrium  quam  aquaticarum  catalogus,  sermone 
Latino  Anglico  et  Gallico  redditus  :  cui  subjicitur 
appendix,  Aves  alienigenas,  in  Angliam  adveni- 
^ntes^  complectens.**  Lond.  1771,  in  two  large 
Jeaves,  which  he  was  pleased  to  give  to  his  friends. 
This  work  is  not  a  translation,  though  the  word 
redditus  seems  to  imply  that ;  but  is  compiled 
chiefly  from  Mr.  Thomas  Pennant's  British  Zoo- 
logy, a  work  he  often  cites.  The  ambiguity  would 
)^e  ^voided  hy  saying,   earum  nomina  sermone 
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Latino^  Ahglico  et  Gallico  exhibens.  He  gives, 
as  an  head-piece,  a  good  print  of  the  Cinclus,  or 
Water-Ouzel. 

LXXXVII. 

The  moftto  of  the  family  of  Onslow  is,  '^  Festina 
lente^''  a  literal  translation  of  the  name,  and  an- 
swering to  the  Greek  of  Augustus^  er^sjSe  ^paMoog^ 
in  Macrobius,  VI.  c.  8;  where  that  of  Virgil, 
maturate Jugam^  is  so  finely  explained  by  Servius 
the  Interlocutor,  as  signifying  retire  gradually  ; 
and  see  Servius  ad^n.  I.  141. 

LXXXVIII. 

It  generally  rains  with  us  at  the  Solstice;  for 
which  there  is  a  good  natural  cause,  from  the 
vapour  which  the  Sun,  in  those  long  days,  exhales 
from  the  ambient  sea.  This  rain,  so  seasonable, 
will  of  course  produce  plenty,  according  to  that 
of  Virgil,  Georg.  I.   100: 

Humida   Solsiitiay   at  que    hy  ernes    orate 

Serenas 
Agricola^. 

The  Corpmentators,  however,  understand  it  of  the 
whole  Summer ;  but,  be  that  as  it  will,  the  solsti- 
tial rains  are  here  in  England  extremely  beneficial. 

LXXXIX. 

Mrs.  Mary  Masters,  who  died  in  June  1771, 
was  daughter  of  a  petty  schoolmaster  of  Norwich. 
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Her  father,  as  she  told  me,  for  she  lived  in  my 
hous^  almost  two  years,  was  greatly  averse  to  her 
learning  Latin,  and  indeed  she  was  not  very  lite- 
rate, but  had  a  vast  memory,  with  a  good  ear ; 
so  that  her  poetry  is  in  general  easy  and  smooth. 
Her  works  consist  of  two  volumes,  8vq.  The  first 
was  published  in  1733,  and  the  latter  in  1755. 
She  was  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  a  good 
companion ;  was  a  sincere,  conscientious,  good 
woms^n.  Iler  circumstances  were  but  strait,  so 
that  she  was  compelled  to  depend  much  upon  her 
friends,  but  was  libersjl  and  generous,  according 
to  her  ability.  She  came  to  Whittington  in  1755> 
and  left  it  April  1757,  when,  as  I  judge,  she 
might  be  about  63  years  of  age. 

XC. 

The  noble  Cabinet  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was 
published  in  1746,  in  a  thick  quarto,  containing 
308  copper  plates,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Numis- 
mata  antiqua  in  tres  partes  divisa;  collegit  olim,  et 
aeri  incidi  vivens  curavit,  Thomas  Pembrochiae  et 
Montis  Gomerici  Comes."  It  is  a  naked  work, 
without  a  syllable  of  letter-pres ;  however,  it  was 
a  noble  present  to  the  Publick ;  his  Lordship,  the 
son  of  the  above  Earl,  giving  the  perquisites  of 
the  publication  to  his  Gentleman,  as  I  have  heard, 
for  whose  benefit  the  copies  were  disposed  of  at 
^1.  11*.  6d.\  but  now  [1770]  they  are  sold 
commonly  at  three  guineas.   The  credit  and  value 
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of  this  performance  depends  very  much  on  the 
^bihty  arid  accuracy  of  the  Antiquary  employed 
in  it.  However,  I  cannot  say  the  coins  are  well 
disposed ;  there  are  two  many  titles,  which  breeds 
confusion,  and  makes  it  difficult  to  consult;  cer- 
tainly it  would  have  been  better  to  have  placed  all 
the  coins  togetlier  that  belong  to  one  Prince,  as  is 
usually  done,  and,  at  the  end,  to  have  made  a 
copious  index  in  respect  of  reverses  and  their  sub- 
jects. The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Ames,  Secretary  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  F.  R.  S.  compiled 
an  Index  to  the  book,  which  he  distributed  a» 
presents  amongst  his  friends ;  but  it  does  not  in 
the  least  remedy  the  evil  complained  of  above. 
The  Pembrokian  Cabinet  was  lodged  in  the  Bank 
afterwards,  and  I  presume  is  there  at  present; 
so  that  when  Mr.  Clarke  of  Buxted,  Dr.  Jere- 
miah Milles  Dean  of  Exeter,  and  myself,  wanted 
to  know  the  weight  of  that  famous  gold  coin  of 
Vigmund,  part  IV.  tab.  23,  we  were  not  able  to 
procure  it.  aA  judicious  critical  Commentary  on 
these  plates  would  be  a  performance  highly  ac- 
ceptable to  the  learned  world.  So  Mr.  Wise, 
in  Praef.  p.  xiii.  concerning  his  book,  "  Finito 
Catalogo  Commentarium  adjungere  visum  est^ 
sine  quo  is  pariim  utilis  esset  Tyrofiibus'' 


\ 
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Romans  who  fell  in  the  civil  wars  when  tifter- 
wards  they  should  accidentally  be  discovered : 

^^  Grandiaque  effosshs  mirdbitur  ossa  sepulchris!' 

A  notion  which  naturally  led  the  Antients  to 
imagine  that  the  first  men  had  been  giants  in 
respect  of  us ;  or  at  least  that  there  had  been  for- 
merly giants  in  the  world. 

XCVI. 

Birds  that  migrate  usually  flock  together  before 
they  take  their  flight:  hence  Bochart  observes, 
that  the  Grus,  or  Crane,  being  a  bird  of  passage, 
the  Latin  word  congruo  comes  from  their  assem- 
bling themselves  together.  We  are  all  witnesses 
of  Swallows  and  Fieldfares  collecting  themselves 
in  a  body  before  their  departure.  The  birds  come 
in  the  same  manner  in  numbers  to  us.  The 
Woodcocks  appear  all  at  once ;  and  in  the  year 
1775?  the  season  of  their  approach  being  very 
windy  and  tempestuous,  so  that  they  could  not 
make  the  land,  many  hundreds  of  them  fell  into 
the  sea,  and  wer6  drowned ;  and  were  floated  on 
shore  by  the  tide  on  the  Scarborough  coast, 

XCVII. 

The  question  is,  Why  a  horse-shoe  should  be 
nailed  on  the  threshold  against  witchcraft  ?  Now 
I  find  among  the  Bailee  in  Montfaucon,  which 
were  intended  as  preservatives  against  fascination, 
one  in  the  form  of  an  horse-shoe. 
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XCVIII. 

It  w^s  said  in  a  pasquinade,  respecting*  the 
great  and  noble  family  of  Barberini,  '^  Quod  non 
feterunt  Barbari,  fecerunt  Barhenni^^  on  oc- 
casion of  Urban  VIII.  who  was  of  the  family, 
taking  the  Corinthian  brass  from  the  Pantheon, 
and  making  an  altar  with  it ;  Rycaut,  Contin. 
of  Platina;  p.  277  ;  and  this  has  raised  a  cruel 
and  unjust  prejudice  in  people's  minds  against 
this  family ;  as  the  Barberini  were  certainly  great 
patrons  of  learning,  and  learned  men ;  Montf.  ^ 
VII.  p.  472  ;  Rycaut,  1.  c.  pp.  272,  273,  292  ; 
Fabricii  Praefat.  ad  Leon.  AUatii  Apes  Urbanae ; 
and  Leo  himself  in  Consilio  de  opere. 

XCIX. 

Mr.  Lewis  observes  (Life  of  William  Caxton, 
P- 33)j  that  King  John  lost  his  crown,  along  with 
his  baggage,  when  he  crossed  the  washes  in  hi§ 
way  from  Norfolk  into  Lincolnshire ;  and  there- 
fore he  thinks  it  an  impropriety,  that  in  the  cut 
in  Fox's  "  Acts  and  Monuments,"  the  King  should 
have  his  crown  on  when, he  was  at  Swineshead- 
abbey.  Now  I  apprehend  it  is  not  true  that  the 
crown  was  then  lost,  as  no  author  mentions  that 
particular ;  and  that  it  is  probable  John  had  not 
his  crown  with  him.  And  though  in  the  account 
given  by  Thomsis  Wikes  of  the  proceedings  at 
Gloucester,  his  son  Henry  III.  is  crowned  with  a 
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garland^  instead  of  the  real  crown ;  this,  I  pre- 
sume, happened,  not  because  the  crown  was  lost, 
but  because  it  was  at  the  Tower  of  London,  which 
was  then  in  the  possession  of  Lewis  the  Dauphine. 
But,  be  this  as  it  will,  there  is  no  impropriety  in 
Johrfs  wearing  a  crown  in  the  cut,  that  being  a 
necessary  insigne  to  shew  the  person  of  the  King; 
and  so  on  his  tomb  at  Worcester,  as  engraved  in 
Sandford  ("  Geneolog.  History  of  England'')  he 
lies  with  his  crown  on :  so,  again,  John  is  said  to 
have  given  his  own  sword  to  the  town  of  Lynn 
(Rapin,  L  p.  279);  and  yet  on  the  monument  he 
is  represented  with  his  sword* 

C. 

The  Spiritual  Lords  prefix  their  Christian  names 
to  their  titles,  or  sees ;  and  the  Temporal  Lords 
formerly  did  the  same :  thus  Richard  the  great 
J^arl  of'  Corhy  in  his  MSS,  writes  Ri.  Corke. 
When  the  custom  was  left  off  by  the  Lay  Lords, 
I  cannot  say.  It  might  as  well  have  been  con- 
tinued, because,  in  some  cases,  it  may  contribute 
to  ascertain  the  person,  by  distinguishing  a  father 

I 

from  son,  or  vice  versd. 
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1  HAVE  heard  in  conversation,  and  «eeh  if 
written  (Gent.  Mag.  1 785,  p.  7 60)  : 

aliquando  bonus  doi*mitat  HomeniSy 

as  if  it  was  part  of  a  line  in  Horace.  But  now  the 
verse  in  the  author  is, 

Indignor ;  qiiandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerns. 

This,  in  effect,  is  much  the  same  thing  as  im- 
plying that  the  poet  sometimes  nodded.  The 
error,  therefore,  and  the  only  error  is,  in  citing 
the  above,  aliquandOy  &c.  as  the  literal  or  express 
words  of  Horace. 

H. 

^^  Philippe  11.  (Roi  d^Espagne)  etoit  petit.  On 
a  eu  occasion  de  remarquer  que  les  passions  confix 
centr^e,  personelles  et  violentes  logent  de  prefi" 
rence  chez  les  hommes  de  petite  stature  :  en  gene- 
ral ils  sont  plus  michans ;  les  petits  ^tres  onf 
plus  de  passions  vicieuses  que  les  autres^\  This 
is  the  observation  of  the  author  of  the  drama  of 
Philippe  11.  p.  Ixv.  bold,  and  very  disputable.  I 
do  not  understand  Impassions  concentr^es. 
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III. 

I 

Mabillon  thinks  the  Breviary  was  so  called 
from  thfe  abbreviations,  like  short-hand,  used 
therein ; '  Fameworth,  Life  of  Sixtus  V.  p.  ii ; 
but  quaere,  as  such  abbreviations  were  then  so 
generally  in  all  books,  I  should  rather  think  it 
denominated  so  from  its  being  a  short  abstract  of 
the  Romish  devotions, 

IV, 

Bishops  and  Curates ;  Common  Prayer  Book. 
It  would  be  better  to  say  Bishops  and  Clergy ; 
for  though  Curk  in  French,  and  Curato  in  Italian, 
signify  a  Rector  or  Vicar  of  a  Church,  Curate  has 
not  that  sense  with  us, 

V. 

CoUy  in  the  abbreviation  of  tion,  in  MSS.  *  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  since,  as  mentioni 
excommunication^  &c.  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
the  similitude  of  c  and  t ;  those  letters  being  then 
written  in  such  manner  as  not  easily  to  be  disi 
tinguished. 

VL 

*^  neque  tile 

Aut  doluit  miserans  inopemj  aut  invidit  hahentu 

ViRG.  Geor.  II.  498^ 
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The  former  part  of  this  alternative,  Rua^us  will 
tell  you,  was  according  to  the  doctrime  of  the 
Stoics,  who  have  usually  been  reckoned  the  best 
sect  of  all  the  antient  Philosophers.  But  surely 
it  is  a  most  horrible  notion,  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  the  whole  spirit  and  temper  of  the  Gospel  ; 
and  yet  the  Poet  makes  it  constitute  a  part  of  the 
felicity  of  his  envied  countryman : 

^^  Deos  qui  novit  agrestes'^ 

These  Stoics,   prepossessed  with  maxims  so  in- 
humane, must  certainly  be  subjects  ver}'^  ill  pre-f 
pared  for  the  reception  of  a  religion  so  fraught ' 
with  tenderness  as  the  Christian  was  towards  the 
poor  and  needy,  the  distressed  and  miserable. 

VII. 

One  may  justly  wonder  that  Virgil,  in  enuA 
merating  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  should 
omit  the  mention .  of  the  singing  of  birds.  He 
speaks  of .  streams,  of  groves,  of  grottos,  the 
lowing  of  oxen,  &c.  but  takes  no  notice  of  the 
feathered  choir,  wtich  affords  so  much  delight  to 
us,  and  is  always  specified  by  our  Poets  whenever 
they  mean  to  describe  the  charms  of  a  rural  scene ; 
see  Georg.  II.  injine.  Horace,  indeed,  Epod.II. 
just  insinuates : 

"  Queruntur^  in  sylvis  aves^ 

And    see   Canticles  ii,    12.     Nor    does    Virgil 
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insinuate  any  thing  concerning  hunting,  fishings 
or  hawking,  except  in  the  brief  expression  of  /«*- 
tra  ferarum ;  though  Horace  does. 

VIII. 

That  the  word  Tyranniis  was  antiently  used 
in  a  good  sense  has  been  observed  by  many ;  but 
why  do  we  say  Tyrant  in  the  present  and  bad 
signification  of  it  ?  Mer.  Casaubon,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  M.  Aur.  Antoninus,  writes  Tyran^  and 
so  do  the  French.  The  same  M.  Casaubon 
writes  phancy ;  which,  notwithstanding  the  Ita- 
lian orthography,  one  cannot  disapprove;  knd 
yet,  methinks,  phanfsy  would  be  better* 

IX. 

The  cold  or  heat  of  countries  does  hot  altogether 
depend  upon  latitude.  In  hot  climates  they  have 
often  sea-breezes ;  and  on  the  contrary  in  Nova 
Scotia,  which  is  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Spain, 
there  is  severe  cold  for  three  months.   ^ 

'X. 

Advowsons  go  now  very  high ;  but  patronage 
formerly  was  esteemed  of  small  value,  the  patrons 
then  giving  their  benefices  away  freely,  and  none 
ever  sold.  Thus  Sir  Francis  Leake,  who  died 
22  Elizabeth,  had  five  messuages,  two  hundred 
iicres  of  arable  land,  three  hundred  of  pasture, 
forty  of  gorse,  forty  of  moor,    at  Tibshelf,    in 
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Derbyshire,  with  the  advowson  of  the  church 
there ;  and  yet  the  whole  was  only  estimated  at 
^  3.  "per  annum.  In  another  place,  the  advow- 
son of  .  •  ~.  .  .  is  said  to  be  worth  nil. 

XL 

Posthumous y  used  of  a  child  born  after  the 
death  of  the  father,  and  very  expressive,  from 
post  and  humus.  The  Latin  word  postumus, 
without  hy  and  as  the  name  of  the  Roman  Em- 
peror, is  written  on  Ifce  coins,  is  of  somewhat  dif- 
ferent original,  being  merely  the  superlative  of 
post ;  thus,  post,  posterior',  postumus,  or  posti^ 
mus ;  V.  omnino  Claud.  Dausquius. 

XIL 

Wonder  at  nothing ;  man  is  running  mad  every 
day ;  God  is  a  wonder ;  Nature  is  a  wonder ; 
and  man  is  a  wonder  himself. 

XIIL 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  write  a  good  book ; 
for  as  an  ignorant  man,  on  the  one  hand^  cannot 
write  well  on  his  subject ;  it  is  very  bard  for  a 
man  that  knows  his  subject  well  to  do  it :  it  is  ay 
hard  for  him  to  descend  to  the  plain  tod  trite 
things  which  are  to  be  laid  down,  and  to  write 
for  the  ignorant^  as  for  the  nnskilful  man  to  write 
for  the  learned^  and  viee  versd ;  besides  the  diffi^ 
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"  culty  of  perspicuity  of  expression  which  belongs 
to  both. 

XIV. 
Consolidation,  or  the  union  of  divers  places  in 
the  person  of  one  man,  is  a  great  obstacle  to  jus- 
tice and  equity;  as  in  the  case  of  Officials  of 
Archdeacons  and  of  Commissaries,-  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

XV. 

A  clog's  nose  is  insensible  of  cold  ;  for,  other- 
wise, as  cold  takes  away  the  smell,  in  cold  wea- 
tlier  the  coldness  of  the  ground,  and  especially 
the  dew  on  the  grass,  would  spoil  his  nose,  and 
yet  it  is  as  good  then  as  at  any  other  time.  I  take 
it,  that  heat  hurts  his  smell  more  than  cold ;  and 
that  it  is  for  this  reason  that  a  dog's  nose  is 
always  cold,  and  that  that  moisture  always  upon  it 
is  given  him  for  that  reason ;  for  when  one  is 
cold,  one  is  least  sensible  of  cold ;  but  then  one 
is  most  sensible  of  heat,  and  heat  shall  even  cause 
pain. 

XVI. 

Ordinarim,  as  Professor  OrdinariuSy  not  to 
b6  expressed  in  our  language.  Lecturce  Ordi- 
naricB  are,  by  Mr.  Wood  (Hist.  Antiq.  lib.  II. 
p.  31),  distinguished  from  Cathedrales,  or  such 
as  a  Professor  reads ;  and  mean  Lectures  which 
candidates  read  for  their  degrees.  These  they 
would  call  at  Cambridge  Course  Lectures ^  for 
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there  they  say  Course  Acts ;  and  this  will  help  us 
to  find  the  sense  of  the  word,  which  therefore 
must  mean  of  course. 

m 

XVII. 

You  shall  not  see  a  sailor  without  a  good  large 
pair  of  silver  buckles,  though  what  he  has  about 
him  else  be  altogether  mean :  the  reason  they  give 
for  it  is,  that  in  case  of  shipwreck  they  have  some- 
thing with  them  whereof  to  make  money. 

XVIIL 

Soaking  in  bed  after  free  drinking  over  night, 
is  as  good  a  thing  as  any  I  know  of:  it  is  not 
because  a  man  perspires  more  in  bed  than  when 
he  is  up;  for  Gorter,  I  think,  says  the  contrary; 
but  because  the  circumambient  air,  when  a  man  is 
so  hot  within,  is  very  sensible  to  him,  and,  as 
every  one  knows,  makes  him  chill,  and  liable  to 
colds,  and  may  stop  at  length  the  perspiration, 
and  so,  I  presume,  occasion  death. 

XIX. 

People  seem  to  envy  Clergymen  their  station, 
and  seem  to  grudge  that  they  are  to  be  treated 
like  Gentlemen.  They  should  consider  that  many 
of  them  would  be  Gentlemen  otherwise ;  and  th^t 
many,  again,  should  they  put  those  fortunes  ex^ 
pended  in  their  educatiou  to  trade^  would  by  that 
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means  be  Gentlemen  by  that  time  they  greW 
towards  thirty;  and,  lastly,  that  many  of  even 
those  brought  up  by  mere  charity,  being  men  of 
parts,  for  otherwise  one  must  think  they  would 
never  be  sent  upon  this  footing  to  the  University, 
would  soon  make  their  ways  into  the  world,  and 
become  Gentlemen.  But  education,  in  other 
t^sesy  makes  us  Gentlemen.  An  Officer  is  a 
Gentleman  by  being  an  Officer ;  so  a  Counsellor ; 
a  Physician*  So  others  by  birth.  Lords,  Dukes, 
&c.  And  even  this  last  one  must  allow  to  be  a 
parallel  case.  How  many  of  the  Nobility  are  far 
from  being  truly  Gentlemen  in  every  respect ! 

XX. 

One  often  hears  people  saying,  that  it  is  not 
wholesome  to  lie  with  one's  head  and  face  quite 
covered  in  bed  :  perhaps  very  justly ;  for  the  ex- 
periments of  the  air-pump  shew,  that  the  air  oftei> 
respired  becomes  at  last  quite  unfit  for  respira- 
tion, poisonous,  even  so  that  the  animal  will  die : 
so  that  the  less  you  approach  to  this,  the  freer 
passage  there  is  for  the  air  at  all  times,  the  more 
wholesome  it  is ;  from  whence  it  follows,  that  it 
must  be  bad,  not  only  to  sleep  quite  covered  over, 
but  also  half-covered,  or  so  that  any  part  of  the 
expired  air  retunrs  with  the  fresh  air  inspired 
(which  nrast  happen  when  the  mouth  is  not  per- 
fectly free,  or  breathes  against  any  part  of  the 
clothes).  From  hence  too  it  follows,  that  the  more 
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open  your  bed  is,  thq  better — ^and  your  room ;  that 
neither  the  curtains  be  drawn,  nor  every  cranny 
stopped. 

XXI. 

If  light  weakens  and  prejudices  the  eyes,  then 
a  less  quantity  of  it  will  damage  in  a  less  degree. 
Again,  if  light  does  prejudice,  then  it  does  so  mdst 
when  the  eye  is  the  most  wearied,  has  been  long 
exercised  already ;  j^nd  from  both  these  it  follows, 
that  in  time  of  sleep,  the  eyes  should  be  covered 
by  the  night-cap,  for  the  eye-lids  will  certainly 
admit  a  small  portion  of  light  to  the  retina ;  and 
sthat  it  is  best  to  have  no  light  at  all  in  one's  sleep- 
ing room :  and  this  may  be  one  reason  why  it  i$ 
bad  to  sleep  in  the  day-time.    But  further  too, 
sleep  is  in  all  likelihood  as  well  designed  to  relieve 
the  eyes  as  the  body ;  and  this,  I  think,  follows 
from  our  winking  every  moment ;  if  so,  the  less 
light  upon  them  in  the  night-time,  the  more  re- 
lief ;  the  better  the  end  is  answered. 

XXII. 

Why  do  we  call  it  e  diphthong,  and  o  diph- 
thong, so  that  the  former  takes  its  name  from  the 
subsequent  vowel,  and  the  latter  from  the,  pre- 
ceding ?  I  suppose  it  is  because  os  is  pronounced, 
as  a  in  same ;  and  so  this  a  being  very  like  e,  we 
are  at  last  got  to  call  it  e ;  and  from  hence  it  fol- 
lows,  that  w^  formerly  pronounced  a  very  open. 
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as  the  French  do,  for  you  must  suppose  a  difference 
betwixt  a  and  acy  that  is,  the  first  was  a  open, 
and  the  latter  a  in  same. ' 

XXIII. 

Why  do  we  punish  by  law  Adultery  in  women, 
arid  not  in  men  ?  It  is  certain  that  in  Pope  In- 
nocent's Decrees  they  are  made  equal  crimes ;  see 
Vade  Mecum,  vol.  II.  p.  295.  Now  the  woman 
is  in  subjection  to  the  man ;  and  so  their  crimes 
are  not  equal :  and  it  is  plain  by  the  decree  above- 
mentioned  that  they  were  not  esteemed  equal 
antiently :  aild  so  by  law,  a  woman  that  kills  her 
husband  is  to  be  punished  in  a  severer  manner 
than  a  husband  that  kills  his  wife :  and  if  a  man 
and  a  woman  be  taken  in  fornication,  the  laws 
punish  the  one,  and  not  the  other,  though  it  is 
hard  to  find  a  reason  for  this.  If  it  should  be  said 
here,  that  if  a  man  steal  an  heiress  the  law  takes 
cognizance  of  him,  but  if  a  woman  steal  an  heir 
she  goes  free ;  I  answer,  that  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise, for  that  would  suppose  that  the  woman 
courted  the  man. 

XXIV. 

Seeing  is  believing  :  this  old  saying  is  taken 
to  task  by  those  who  write  upon  Faith ;  it  can- 
not be  so,^  say. they,  because  seeing  is  directly 
opposed  to  believing  :  "  Faith  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,    the  evidence  of  things  not 
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seen.**    But  the  proverb|  or  adage,  never  meant 
to  i^y  that  sight  and  belief  were  the  same ;  but  ^ 
t1;iat  the  seeing  of  a  thing  is  cQnvincing,  that  wbea 
one  i^ee^  a  thing,  one  must  be  cony^i;iced  of  the , 
truth  of  it,  and  believe  the  truth  of  it;  and  in., 
this  sense,  seeif^  is  in  the  highest  sense  belieih 
ing :  in  short,  seeing  here  is  not  made  to  be  the 
cause  of  believing^  in  a  philosophical  strict  way, 
but  that  it  is  as  good,  and  equal  to,  or  as  con- 
vinchpig  as  believing.    See  Trapp  on  the  Trinftyi 
p.  $2^  SQ  understsuiding  it;  but  see  him^  p.  3^0^ 
directly  thwarting  it.     9ut  especially  see  Jqhn 
XX.  29,  for  my  sense. 

XXV. 

A  woman  is  not  allowed  to  appeal  but  in  cas^ 
of  the  death  of  her  husband }  so  says  the  Law ;  and 
w^  I  think  Magna  CAar^a  particularly,  Whatcw 
be  the  reason  of  this )  I  csn  devise  no  oth^  but 
vrhat  the  Poet  says : 

Semper  J  et  it^mtd  est  animi  eadgtdqiie  vobtptM  < 
UUio  r  continuo  sic  eollige^  faadvmiicta 
Nemo  nmgis  gmidety  qijUkn^Jm^^ 

XXVI, 

Dr.  Puller  wrote  his  tWQ  volumes,  "  Ir^troduc* 
tio  ad  Prudentiam,**  and  "Ad  Sapientiam,'*  for 
the  use  of  his  son :   ai^  unkind  act  pf  ^  &¥>st 

Of  ■ 
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aflfectionate  father!  What  could  he  do  vrorse  for 
his  son  than  to  introduce  him  into  the  worid 
with  all  that  parade  to  turn  the  eyes  of  all  mankind 
upon  him  ;  and,  rn  short,  so  to  raise  every  one's 
expectations  concerning  him,  that  unless  he  proves 
a  most  incomparable  person,  he  must  disappoint 
them,  and  appear  Kttle  ? 

XXVII. 

*  When  one  rides  through  a  city  in  the  night 
iHutnined  with  lamps,  one  becomes  sensible  of  the 
greSt  ^ervica  the  Moon  is  to  usf  in  this  respect ; 
that  were  these  lamps  ten  times  as  .  frequent,  yet 
their  light  would  not  equal  that  which  an  whole 
hemisphere  enjoys  from  the  Moon. 

r  -I 

I.  XXVIII. 

"That  swooning  which  happens  upon:  Meeding^ 
is  usually  ascribed  to  the  tui-n  of  the  blood.  But 
what  is  the  turn  of  the  blood  ?  Does  not  the  blood 
keeptunning  towards  the  heart  all  the  while  ?  To 
bd^fture*  ^  ^nd  does  not  die  swooning 'many  times 
happen  before  the  untying  of  the  fillet  i  It  is  the 
head  that  is  affttt^d^  the^^qiiantity  of  blood  there 
being  lessened,  and,  as  it  were,  a  vacuity  left 
there,  produces  this  deHquium. 

•-•-••-'  ■  ■  ■  •  XXIX.'-  ''    "'  ^-^ 


i  -h 


^  imposthume^-^we  seem  not  tb  have  a  more  bar- 
barous  word  in  our  whole  language  than  this  ftKe 
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-  ■  "  * 

French  write  it  apostkume ;  somclfhing  nearer  the 
truth,  for  the  Latin  and  Greek  word  is  obro^/Aa  ; 
V.  Fabri  Thesawrum,  in  voce. 

XXX. 

^  Mens  citjiAsque  is  est  quisque,'*  is  wrote  owf 
Pepys's  Library  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 
It  is  taken  from  Cicero,  Somnium  Scipionis,  and 
puzzles  many  people  to  construe  it ;  the  key  is, 
mens  tujusque  is  that  quisque,  the  mind  is  the 
man,  according  to  Socrates ;  see  Lamb.  Bos, 
Observ.  p.  63. 

—  Lccudat  diversa  sequentes. 

It  is  in  life,  as  in  riding.  When  there  are  variety 
of  tracks,  one  always  thinks  any  of  them  better 
than  that  one  is  in ;  but,  upon  trial,  they  ar^  all 
equally  bad. 

XXXL 

What  a  satisfaction  it  is  to  a  man  just  to  nick 
a  thing,  to  saye  it  by  a  minute,  so  that  a  trifle 
later  would  have  produced  a  miscarriage.  Judge 
therefore  what  a  torment  it  must  be  to  reflect 
upon  an  irreversible  opportunity  -once  lost :  I 
need  give  no  instances ;  every  one  can  recollect 
but  too  many. 

xxxn. 

The  omission  of  a  proper  term,  or  a  punctilious 
fault  and  behaviour,  shall  contract  the  ill  esteem 
of  mankind  sooner  than  a  mistake  about  a  matter 

GQ   S 


joS  ten  times  th^  impc^rtaace.  What  can  b^^ 
cause  of  this  ?  Not  the  nature  of  things ;  bqt  ih^ 
inconsideration  of  the  majority  of  manj^iivt).  wd 
their  want  of  judgement — an  hard  case  upon  scho- 
lars and  men  of  superior  parts  and  sense;  for 
iheiGte  are  they  that  trouble  tbcdsiaelves  least  i^bout 
those  insignificant  trifles. 

XXXIII. 

^^  Magfd   Caroli  prwcursor,*'  the  inscription 
on  Archbishop  Laud's  m^al,  seemingly  an  allu- 
sion to  John  Baptist  and  our  Saviour.     Now  it  is 
certain  that  the  whole  service  runs  in  this  strain; 
and  that  several  versicles  are  pitched  upon  that 
relate  to  the  Messiah ;  and  the  xxviith  of  St. 
Matthew  is  the  second  lesson  in  the  morning; 
^to  say  that  the  lesson  is  the  ordinary  lesson  for 
the  day^  is  saying  nothing;  for  though  that  be 
true,  yet  it  is  specially  appointed  in  the  office  for 
the  30th  of  January.])     And  this  is  carrying  the 
matter  too  far ;  they  had  better  have  conceived 
that  form  which  comes  instead  of  Fenite  ExuUe- 
in?^in  Iteir  own  words/ than  have  confined  them* 
selves  to  the  words  of  Scripture ;  so  as  to  give 
ofience  to  some  people^ 

XXXIV. 

One  should  set  a  private  mark  upon  one's  Stories 
as  Clergymen  do  upon  their  Sermons ;  told  at  such 
a  time^  in  such  a  place ;  and  at  such  a  time  in 
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such  a  ])lace ;  that  the  same  may  never  be  brobght 
over  again  in  the  samfe  company,  ai  least  but  at 
proper  distances  of  time  ;  for  of  all  things  stories 
repeatedly  told  are  the  most  troublesome  dnd  dis- 
^sting. 

XXXV. 
The  following  Epitaph  oil  a  beautiful  brother 
and  sister,    fix)m  "Camden's  Reifiains,*^  P*  4135 
edit.  1637,  has  been  much  admired,  and  not  un- 
deservedly ; 

Lumine  Aeon  dextro  caruit,  Leonilla  sinistro^' 
At  potuit  form&  vincere  uterque  Deos : 

Parva  puer,  lumen  quod  habes  concede  swori. 
Sic  tu  caecus  ArmVy  sic  erit  ilia  Venus. 

The  conceit  of  this  is  very  pretty,  but  the  con* 
duct  b^d ;  for  in  the  second  line,  vincere  deos^ 
more  is  said  than  in  the  last.  I  would  correct 
that  Second  line  thu» : 

At  forma  possunt  adq[uiparare  Deo^. 

But  again,  Venus  is  the  mother,  and  Love  the 
son ;  whereas  these  two  are  brother  and  sister  • 

r 

read  therefore  concede  parenti,  and  so  I  believe  it 
isl  commonly  read. 

XXXVL 

Gildas  is  a  Declainier  jEtijd^Preacher — ^^Hehilis 
Sermo,'\  mys^Bede,  I.  22.  Athelwerd,  a^ad 
writer  both  in  his  subject  and  stile :  Malmesbury 
gives  him  much  such  a  character  in  Pra^.  But 
Ingulphus,  excusing  the  faults  o  his  time,  Credu-  , 
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lify  and  Vehemence  against  the  Seculars^  b  really 
a  good  writer^  pleasant  and  accurate* 

XXXVII. 

l^iz.  that  is,  to  wit,  is  the  abbreviation  of 
videlicet;  but  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  viz. 
should  stand  for  videlicet  is  hard  to  say ;  but  sc%.. 
is  for  scilicet  in  Athelwerd  and  Ingulphus,  Sir 
Henry  Savil's  edition. 

XXXVIII. 

The  English,  say  they,  are  led,  like  the  other 
Northern  countries,  to  drinking,  by  the  coldness 
of  their  clime.  This  I  cannot  think  to  be  al- 
together the  cause ;  for  we  know  a  number  of  very 
sober  gentlemen,  who  yet  will  have  the  bottle 
and  glass  upon  the  table.  I  would  imagine^  there- 
fore, that  besides  the  other  cause,  there  is  that  of 
Gravity  in  the  case ;  that,  wanting  the  volatility 
and  vplubility  of  the  French,  without  some  such 
an  employ,  we  should  npt  know  what  to  do  with 
ourselves,/  or  our  hands,  for  an  whole  evening, 
*^  Drinking  from  the  Danes.**  Continuator  of 
Bede,  2,  9. 

XXXIX. 

One  would  wonder  how  the  w  could  ever  come 
to  be  a  letter  in  our  language,  for  it  is  plainly 
nothing  else  but  the  u  vowel;  for  the  u  with 


aau>thei;^^vd;  whether  a,  e^  i^  Oj  oir^y  wotddbe^ 
diphthongs  and  so  would  have  the  saoifr  proaqjcir'* 
ciation  with  the  Wy  as  uill  spells  will^  as  muolji 
as  wilL  Again^  it  has  the  prcqperty  of  the  u  tjk 
.other  respects^  viz.  as  the  u  is  dropped  in  huiild^ 
guild,  &c.  so  is  the  w  \n  s^ivordy  tivo,  uiatoward^ 
toward^  froward.  " 

XL. 

An  high  wind  in  one's  fcice  in  riding  is  apt  to 
make  one  sleepy :  one  cause  of  which,  I  presume, 
is,  that  bearing  hard  upon  the  muscles  of  the  eye* 
lids,  it  wearies  them. 

XLI. 

Private  Vices — Public  Benefit^,  says  the  title 
^  the  "  Fable  of  the  Bees.**  Now,  when  the 
author  comes  to  define  Vice,  he  says,  it  is  that 
which  is  prejudicial  to  mankind,  which  makes  his 
titie,  his  gi^nd  proposition,  to  be  a  mere  contra- 
diction in  terms. 

XLII. 

Dr.  Fuller  obsejrves,  in  "  Prsef.  to  Jlxantbp- 
piatologia,"  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  might  have  his 
notion  of  gravity  from  a  Spanish  author  ;  so  Mr. 
Wollaston  might  have  his  criterion  of  good  and  evil 
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from  tW  MS.  I  have  of  King  Jame^s  Apb6« 
tisinB,  if  ever  they  were  printed  ;  the  tSth  Apho^ 
Wrai  there  is :  *^  Virtue  is  easier  than  Vice ;  fot 
Ae  essential  difference  *twixt  Vice  and  Virtue  i$ 
truth  and  fidsehood ;  and  it  is  easier  and  less  pafnt 
to  teU  timth  than  a  lie  :  and  for  vices  of  the  senses, 
custom  is  all  in  all;  for  to  one  that  hath  lived 
honestly^  it  is  as  much  pain  to  commit  sin,  as  for 
another  to  abstain.**  N.  B.  I  have  not  observed 
orthography  in  this.-^Truth  is  not  to  be  spoken 
at  all  times^  is  an  old  adage^  which  directly 
thwarts  with  Wollaston. 

XLIIL 

Squirts  old  ('^Contin.  Bedae,**  2,  23),  parti* 
cularly  as  an  unluckiness  in  boys. 

XLIV. 

^  We  have  a  great  deal  of  our  Saxon  Antecestors 
in  us  {^  Confer  B^dae  Cantinuatorem,''  3,  1 2.) 

XLV. 

Du  par  le  Roy,  upop  the  French  Arrets,  is 
not  much  alike,  "  He  took  it  from  out  the  par- 
lor:'* and  ^^  De  suh  tjus  potencia  detapitntus 
mat  D'ns  de  Say  f  see  ^^  Keitipe*s  Li^  6f 
Cade." 


XLVL 

To  be  able  to  look  upon  the  sUn,  they  tBy]  is 
Ik  sign  of  one's  having  a  maidenhead.  Now  tb^t 
is  an  observation  that  is  founded  in  trulii,  for 
venery  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the  nerves,  debili- 
tates them  greatly,  and  particularly  the  optic 
nerves;  and  when  this  happens,  people  must 
needs  be  less  able  to  bear  the  light  than  otheiv 
wise;  you  are  to  suppose,  that  by  losing  one*l; 
maidenhead  in  this  case^  is  not  meant  just  one 
single  act;  but  long  practised. 

XLVIL 

As  to  what  .Captain  Ragg,  «.  e.  Ragg  Smithy 
the  author  of  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus,  told  Colo- 
nel Ducket^  concerning  Lord  Clarendon's  History; 
I  have  been  told  by  a  Gentleman  that  knew 
~3inith  very  well,  that  he  was  one  of  the  vainest 
fellows  alive,  and  that  he  really  believed  Smith 
might  say  so ;  but  that  the  thing  was  never  the 
more  true,  or  he  the  person  concerned  if  true,  for 
Ihat  Dr.  Aldrich  had  never  any  great  regard  for 
him. 

XLVIII. 
As  to  the  Chinese  paintings,  their  colours  are 
lively,  b«t  otherwise  they  never  brtek  the  i^l^tond 
C^mmandKient ;  for  ^^  they  make  to  themsi^vesnd 
Mhenets  of  any  thing  that  is  ia  ^le  heaveft  a6^e, 
or  in  the  ea^Hh  beneath,  or  in  the  vfiftttr  under  tite 
^artbf- 
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XLIX. 

It  is  plain  the  English  have  no  genius  fpr  paint- 
ing;  for  saving  Johnson^  whom  have  we  had  that 
have  ever  been  masters  ? 

L. 

Comparison  i&  the  great  rule  we  have  of  judgr 
ing ;  but  how  hard  it  is  to  compare  tilings  to- 
gether truly;  for  instance^  here  is  an  hundred 
pounds  issuing  from  hops,  and  another  hunr 
dred  from  corn,  qu.  from  which  the  farmer  gaiq$ 
most.  Now  here  are  fortv  thincps  on  each  side  to 
be  taken  in,  poles,  spades,  hoes,  &c.  on  one 
side;  on  the  other,  horses,  feed  for  the  horjes, 
ploi^hs,  harrows,  &c.  and  yet  these  are  two  things 
in  the  same  way,  viz.  of  farming.  And  all  that  is 
to  be  done,  in  order  to  say,  with  any  certainty, 
whether  hops  or  corn  are  more  gainful.  Sp  hard 
Is  it  to  judge  truly  in  cases^ 

LL 

1%  is  commonly  said,  a  Lord  Temporal  losers 
his  Christian  name,  and  a  Lord  Spiritual  his  Sui- 
name.  This  is  right  iu  part,  and  in  part  not ;  for 
if  the  Lord  has  a  title,  then  he  loses  both  Chris- 
tian and  Surname ;  but.if  he  is  only  Lord  such 
,  an  one,  as '  Lord  Folej/,  Lord  Lovely  then  it  is 
true.  As  to  the  Spiritual  Lords,  in  White's  print 
of  Archbishop  Wake,  the  style  is  wrong,  "  Giri- 
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tidbnus  Wafce/V  fbr  ^^  Guilfelmus^  orijr  ? « and  ydt 
it  must  be  ow^ed,  that  it  would  be  well  if  this 
style  of  the  Bishops  was  altered,  foi;  it  only  Cftatet 
confusion  and  difficulties  in  history. 

LII. 

It  is  a  custom  tp  bind  a  thread  on  one's  fii^af 
for  the  sake  of  remembering  any  thing.  A  very 
antient  practice ;  for  we  read,  Deut  vi.  8.  **  And 
thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand^ 
and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyesi* 

LIII.  . 

Harris,  p.  1,  and  other  authors,  celebrate  ihi 
Kentish  humanity  from  Ceesar's  JB.  G.  lib.  5, 
^^^Ex  his  omnibus y  longk  sunt  humanissitni  qui 
Cantium  incoluntJ"^  A  mistake  this ;  for,  not  to 
derogate  from  the  people  of  the  country,  huma^ 
nissimi  here  relates  not  to  temper,  but  the  civi- 
lization ;  the  Kentish  men  being  the  most  civi^ 
'iized,  on  account  of  their  intercourse  with  Gaul, 
which  probably  they  alone  of  all  the  British  had 
at  that  time  (^  Johnsons  Sermons/' vol.  II. p. 83.) 
^glish  not  famed  for  their  humanity  (^^  Strype'i 
Annals,"  vol.11,  p.  170);  and  we  are  now  mde 
lenough  to  strangers. 

Liy. 

By  the  Shires,  people  living  in  the  South  cf 
England;  Kent,  Sussex,  Suri%y,   and  i;he  rest, 


ioean  the*  pMpIe  on  (iie  Korth  Side  the  Thasiesi 
a  novel  expression^  for  Mn  Ltmbarde  says,  ^'The 
Sh^n^t  of'KLent^*^  p*  ?• 

Thirteen-pence  halfpenny  is  Hangman's  wages, 
beeattse  there  was  a  piece  of  money  of*^  this  sort, 
aa  likewise  six-pence  three-farthings,  the  half  of 
it^  both  of  th^m  Scotch  pieces,  brought  ta  us  by 
Jamds  the  First.     I  have  seen  them  both. 

LVI. 

As  the  Greek,  so  our  tongue,  has,  words  that 
have  the  very  same  stamina,  and  yet  are  of  a  quite 
contrary  signification;   as,  let  km  do  it,  t.  e, 
permit  him  to  do  it ;  aiid  Fll  let  him^  t.  e.  I  will 
not  permit  4iim :  so,  I  stobd,  i.e.  I  moved  not; 
and  we  stood  to  the  Northward,  i.  e.  vre  weiit 
to  the  Northward :  so,  /  can  dispense  ttnth  itj 
i.  e.  I  can  do  with  it ;  and,  /  can  dispense  with 
ity  f .  e.  I  can  do  without  it :   so,  to  soil  one^9 
thtithsy  i.  e.  to  duiy  them ;  and  to  soil  milk,  i.  e. 
to  dear  it  of  dirt  or  filth :  so,  to  cleave  is  to  itiek 
to ;  and  to  cleave  is  to  break  hold,  or  to  prevent 
sticking  to,  to  sevdr.   But,  besides  Words,  vi^  ha^ 
expressions  of  this  sort ;  see  LIX^  \j^     Again, 
contrary  words  have  the  same  meaning,  as  rif 
and  unrip ;  fractus,  inff actus ;  annull,  disannull, 
luid  nv//.    And  noi^^rinary,  an  aparti&ient  in 
mons^teries,     is    wtote    Jiftnanf    sometimeij. 
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Now  these  different  senses  affixed  to  the  same 
Words  either  arise  naUiraHjl,  and  so  may  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  original  primary  meaxi^gs 
of  these  words,  or  are  really  different  words ;  or, 
lastly,  are  different  dialects.  Let,  in  the  first 
instance,  is  the  ^ign  of  the  imperative  mood ;  and 
ix^the  second,  it  is  a  substantive,  and  I  believe  is 
never  used  otherwise  than  substantively  notwithr 
standing  the  instance ;  so,  as  to  stand  is  not  to 
move,  to  stand  to  the  Northward  is  to  proc^d 
constantly  or  unmoveably  to  the  Northward.  Sq 
io  dispense^  in  the  second  instance,  is  as  much 
as  to  say  I  can  bear  to  dispose  of  it,  i.  e.  I  can 
be  without  it ;  and,  in  the  first,  I  can  dispose  of 
it^  t.  e*  I  can  employ  itr  so  that  both  arise 
fcDm  Oile-Hortioii  dEdi^ense^  viz.  that  of  disposing. 
And  s9  of  soSy  the  notion  of  dirt  is  in  bodi  in- 
stances :  V.  dispense  in  English.  ' 

LVII. 
As  t)ie  case  is  with  us  now,  one  may  abnost 
question  whether  we  of  this  nation  are  any  gain* 
ers  by  the  Reformation ;  we  had  then  too  much 
religion,  but  now  we  Imre  none : 

Jnoidit  in  Scj^lhm  qui  vult  vUare  Charybijini. 

^^  The  WQjrrt  dflSbct  of  tiie  Reforraation,wai&  iJie  rw 
cqing  wiefciHl  mw  fW>m  a  darkness  which  kept 
them  19  nwe,  This,  as  it  hath  prQT^>  waskoUmg 
pu[t  light  tf>  roberaaAd  murderers."  Minute  Phir 
losopl^r,  vol.  I.  p.  93 ;  and  see  him,  p.  14^,  147* 


LVIIL 

The  notion  of  Friar  Bacon^s  btuzen  head  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Continuator  of  Bede,  2,  l6. 

LIX. 

This  sidejtftjfy  an  expression  depending  on  Xht 
person  speaking. 

LX. 

Your  time  is  mine ;  this  is  a  compliment,  but 
is  a  double  entendre,  for  it  means  the  contrary 
too. 

LXI- 

Scriptures  ncrt  exempt  from  jin^e^  at  pun, 
1  Sam.  XV.  23,  2ff,27,  28.  Lu]^e  v.  LO.^-Stiype's 
Cranmer,  p.  32  there  is  a  pun,  aniip.l05« 

LXII. 

Several  mis-spell  their  own  names :  Fabricius, 
No.  1,  writes  **  Joannes,**  intitulo.  So  ^' Nicolas'* 
1^  mostly  spelt  Nicholas, 

LXIII. 

IVhat  is  commonly  said  of  Gresham  our  rich 
merchant's  bujdng  a  diamond,  which  the  King  of 
France  had  refused  to  purchase  on  account  of  its 
great  price,  and  then  swallowing  it  for  a  breakfast, 
is  trumped  up  from  TertuUian  dePallib,  p.1 19,  b. 
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LXIV. 

Tlie  following  is  as  just  and  good  a  burlesque 
W  any  I  kaow  of: 

"  Integer  vitce  scelei^isque  purus,  &c. 

,    The  ntan  that  is  drunk  and  void  of  all  care, 

Tolderol^  telderoly  toldervl,  oddtfy 
Needs  neither  Parthian  quiver  nor  spear, 

Tolderoly  &c. 
The  Moot-'spoison'd  lance  he  scorns  feftowieM, 
Whilst  his  bottle  and  pipe  are  his  weapon'  and 
shield, 
Tolderol  oddy,  tolderol  odd^y  tolderoly  loU 
deroly' iolderoly  oddy". 

2.  . 
Undaunted  he  goes  amongst  bullies  and  whores, 

Tolderol,  &c. 
Demolishes  windows,  and  breaks  open  doors : 

&c. 
He  revels  all  night  in  fear  of  no  evil. 
And  boldly  defies  either  Proctor  or  Dw!. 

&c* 

As  late  I  rode  out  with  my  skin  full  of  wine, 

&c.  , 

.  Iiicumbeied  neither  with  care  nor  with  com;    , 

&c. 
J  boldly  confronted  an  horrible  dun ; 
,  An^y  frighted,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  run, 

&c. 
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4. 

No  monster  would  put  you  iti  half  so  much  fear, 

Talderol,  %c. 
That  should  in  Apulia's  Forest  appear^ 

In  Africa's  desert  there  never  was  seen, 
A  monster  so  hated  by  Gods  and  by  Men. 

&c. 

5. 
Come  plaoe  me^  ye  Deities^  under  the  Line^ 

Where  there's  neitherplant  nor  tree  but  die  vine, 

0*er  the  hot  burning  sand  would  I  swelter  and 

sweat. 
With  nought  but  my  bottle  to  fence  off  the  heat. 

&c» 

6. 
Or  place  me  where  sunshine  is  ne'er  to  be  found,^ 

&c. 
Where  the  earth  is  with  Winter  eternajly  bound, 

&c. 
Oh!  there  would  I  nought  but  my  bottle  require, 
My  bottle  should  warm  me  and  jfiU.me  with  fire." 

This  was  made  at  the  University,  which  explains 
lines  8  and  10.  The  author  was  one  Bolton,  first 
of  Oxford,  and  then  of  St.  John*d,  Cambridge; 
and  he  died  of  the  smatl-pox.  You  cannot  re- 
concile the  two  last  stanzas,  unl^s  you  meast  ib 


/> 
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empty  bottle  in  the  former  case,  and  a  fiiU  one 
in  the  latter,  which  is  not  so  natural ;  and  there- 
fore as  brandy,  they  say,  both  heats  and  cools, 
so  we  must  suppose  a  very  strong  wine  to  do  -the 
same* 

LXV. 

Transition  from  birds  to  flies  very  easy ;  Hum- 
ming  bird : — from  birds  or  flies  to  beasts ;  Siag^ 
Jlj/y  Bat. — Bird  of  Paradise  without  wings. 

LXVI. 

Minchensy  (Somner,  Antiq.  Cant.  p.  37.)  Henc^ 
a  minchen  pin^  i.  e.  a  Nun's  pin. 

LXVII. 

Bread  the  staff  of  life,  Ezek.  xir.  l$. 

LXVIII. 

«5  Henry  Vin.c.  I5,  an  Act  prohibits  inq)orta- 
tiqn  of  bound  written  and  printed  books ;  th^ 
King's  subjects  having  become  so  expert  in  the 
science  and  craft  of  priiitihg,  as  to  be  able  to  print 
for  tiie  King's  dominions,  &c. 

LXIX. 

The  fame  of  a  man  is  his  represent^^tive  when 
absent,  or  his  embassador,  and  tp  fhp]al4  be  at 
sacred  as  the  man  hinmelf. 
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LXX. 

Butterflies  partake  the  colour  of  what  they 
feed  upon  mostly. 

LXXI. 

Divinity  is  no  Latin  word^  but  is  founded  on 
analogy ;  for,  as  Humanity  is  human  learning, 
JDivinity  may  well  denote  Theology. 

LXXII. 
No  wonder  Peers  Temporal  have  so  little  Re- 
Ugionj  for  they  drop  their  Christian  name. 

LXXIIL 

We  see  asses  about  a  great  house ;  too  often 
emblematical  of  those  within ! 

Ljqciv, 

Our  English  m^^urt;  of  ten  feet  in  a  rerse  is 
adapted  to  our  language  Le.  \xi  a  language  of 
mcm^U^Jbles ;  for  tea  feet  is  only  five  Latin  ones^ 
fven  sttppo^iiig  them  spondees ;  so  that  a  versQ 
would  express  almost  nothings  and  be  extremely: 
languid^  if  the  language  was  not  full  of  n^onosyl- 
lables :  hence  too  we  have  a  poetic  and  prose  Ian* 
V^^9r  ^  have  the  Italians. 

'     \  LXXV. 

If  there  be  a  Millennium^  it  is  not  unlikely  but 
in  that  state  the  creatures  will  have  the  evil  many 


gf  th^  have  sufferedin  this  life  Atere  ma^  tip  to' 
tbeats  ^nd  perhaps  ifiequahty  of  {dlttttureaiid  paifi 
vMVle  amdngst  the^  creatiiire»  amounts  to  an  argti^^ 
m9fai  that  there  i;riil  be'Btieh  a  state: 


Lxxvi: 

That  way  of  giving  applause  by  humnnng,  now 
practised  in  our  Universities  (for  which  reason,  in 
a  Tripos  speech,  they  were  once  well  called  Hum 
et  Hissimi  Auditores)  is  a  method  not  unknown 
to  Barbarous  Nations  ("  Churchill's  Travels/' voL  I. 
p.  661,  ed.  1732). 

LXXVII. 

The  accounts  the  Romish  Missioners  give  of 
plaees  are  not  alws^s  true.  Let  any  one  read  Nava- 
rette's  work,  in  vol.  I.  of  Churchill's  Voyages,  who 
siufliciently  exposes  some  writers  of  this  b^nch 
that  went  before  him :  as  to  his  own  veracity  I 
can  say  hdthing ;  but  surely  he  is  the  most  prolix 
confused  writer  I  have  ever  met  with, 

LXXVIII. 

It  being  atitiehtly  the  custom  to  sign  writings 
vrith  the  crosrf,  ctuce  signare;  so  signo  comes  tg 
be  to  sign  iri  Low  Latin,  aiid  from  thence  onrsignf 
and  therefofe  'they  that  cannot  write  mostly  mak^ 
a  cross,  and  so  another  person -writes  their  name  ^ 
)but  otherwise  it  was  customary  to  make  the  two 
initial  letters  of  each  name,  as  the  Churchwarden 
1598^   in  the  Raster  of  Eastwellp  signs  the  bot<^ 
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tgm  of  *he  pagcff  transcribed  out  of  the  old  book ; 
which  custom  too,  in  that  raster,  is  frequently 
used  in  signing  protestation,  vow,  and  covenant, 
league  and  covenant.  See  before,  on  this  subjeef^ 
Cent.  IIL  No.  XLIL 


LXXIX. 

The  Cocks  which  PanciroUis  (II.  tit.  l),  men- 
tions as  brought  from  America,  were  Turkey- 
cocks,  as  Salmuth  there  (p.  28)  rightly  observes. 
The  French  accordingly  call  this  bird  Coq  d"  /wrfe, 
and  from  (T  Inde  comes  the  diminutive  Dindon^ 
the  Young  Turkey ;  as  if  one  should  say,  the 
Young  Indian  Fowl.  Fetching  the  Turkey  from 
America  accords  well  with  the  common  notion : 

Turkeys,  Carps,  Hops,  Pikarel,  and  Beer, 
Came  into  England  all  in  a  year — 

viz.  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  after  many 
voyages  had  been  made  to  North  America,  where 
this  bird  abounds  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
Qu.  How  this  bird  came  to  be  called  Turkey  ? 
Johnson  latinizes  it  Gallina  Turcica^  and  defines 
it  ^^  a  large  domestic  fowl  brought  from  Turkey  f 
which  does  not  agree  with  the  above  account  from 
Pancirolus.  Brookes  says,  p.  144,  "  It  was 
brought  into  Europe  either  from  India  or  Africa.*' 
And  if  from,  the  latter,  it  might  be  called  Turkey y 
ftiiou|2jh  but  improperly. 
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LXXX. 

,  ./FOTeigneps  make  one  word  of  MyLtyrd;  thus. 
Milord  (and  so  in  Register  of  Eastwell,  1551, 
*^  Miladie"')^  Monsieur y  Messieurs y  Madame^  Mes^ 
daniesy  Madonnay  f^osignoria. 

LXXXI. 

-  Horns  long  esteemed  the  badge  of  Cuckoldom 
(  Strype's  Annals,  vol.  II,  p.  510.) 

LXXXIL 

In  vino  Veritas,  i.  e.  a  drunken  man  sipeaks^ 
truth;  but,  in  another  sense, 

'        ^'  With  wine  he  replenished  his  veins. 

And  made  his  Philosophy  real,**  • 

Song  of  the  Tippling  Riilosophers. 

i.  e.  Wine  helps  the  understanding,  and  enables 
one  to  discover  truth  (."HieuhoiTs  Travels,"  p. 
?33,  col,  S,)       ,      . 

Lxxxin.  ^ 

*-  --    ^*        »  • 

It  would  be  a  pretty  undertaking  for  a  leamedi 
and  ingenious  man,  to  give  us  the  inve'ntion  of  the' 
most  considerable  method^. of  vCure  and  medicine. 
Becket,  in  the  PhilosophicalTransactions,  speaks 
of  Salivation ;  and  Mr.  Baker,  in  Reflections  x)n 
Learning,  of  Bleediirg:    •   -        ;•  .       ' 
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L30CXIV. 

^  Drink  oi^xJriifik  ti6t,  y6u  murt  p^  (Fuller 
of  Cao^ridge^  p.  100.) 

LXXXV. 

Mr.  Peck  thinks  (Desiderata  Curlosa^  p.  226), 
an  hour's  rest  before  twelve  o'clock  at  night  is 
worth  two  after^  as  is  commonly  saidl^  and  as 
experience,  as  he  observes,  shews;  because  our 
bodies  perhaps  pprspire  better  before  than  after 
that  season.  But  surely  there  is  more  perspira- 
tion after  twelve  than  before;  and  therefore  the 
true  reason  seems  to  be,  that,  after  the  fatigue  (Jf 
the  day,  rest  iis  most  .feasofiable  then,  <^e  limbs 
and  body  wanting  it ;  and,  if  <l^erred,  theexercise 
would  be  too  much,  and  diey  suffer  by  too  long 
watching. 

To  be  within  the  Law,  i.  s.  to  observe  it  so  £ir 
as  not  to  be  obnoxioujs  to  punishment ;  and  this  is 
a  CbraBcism :  £7<r<o  yBitia^ouL  rm  vofLpy  rwu  f iqty* 
X9}^ium,    Syi(iesiu8,  ep.  6jf. 

Tp  mt,  i.  e.  xtfiinel^  i  to  wit  i?  to  kntm^i  mA 
«o  it  answers  exactly  to  the  Fjc^eh ^ai^oir.  Tlit 
mark  of  this  in  Courts,  wb^  their  forms  were  in 
Latin,  as  they  were  till  Lady*day  1733,  was  ss^ 


i.  e.  scilicet.  That  $s,  no  doubt^  is  a  corruption  for 
sCy  the  antient  mark  forlt.—- f^^j,  is  another  mark 
for  it^  i\  e.  mMiceiy  which  is  ^  f^gi^  wm\^  as 
scz.  is  in  Latin  MSS.  fot  scHieet. 

LXXXVIIL 

The  Barbarisms  of  the  Latin  tongue^  in  th^ 
latter  ages  of  it,  con^ated  partly  in.the  u|e:of  stiflT 
and  strong  expresnons  on  e^ety  trifling  jpceaspion ; 
so  we  have  our  monstrous^  prodigwusy  vast,  shockr 
ingy  devilishy  at  every  turn :  are  we  hot  driving 
towards  Barbarity^  ?  But,  what  is  worse,  some  of 
our  strong  words  are  even  sinful ;  every  uncom- 
mon thing  is  miraculous;  to  such  a  place,  \tis  a 
d — d  long  way ;  the  miles  devilish  long;  and 
the  roads  cursed  bad :  nay,  we  do  not,  stick  fit  a 
little  nonsense,  and  to  say,  the  weather  is  hellish 
cold.  These  tend  to  familiarize  the  great  sanctions 
of  Religion,  and  so  lessen  the  apprehension  we 
have  of  them ;  nay,  they  lead  at  last  to  Swearing ; 
for  after  these  expression,  by  the  frequency  of 
them,  have  lost  their  weight,  then  we  must  sWear ; 
for  people  swear  for  the  same  ^reason  that  theiy  use 
the  expression3>  out  of  eamest^iess,  to  exaggerate^ 
and  the  like. 

LXXXIX. 

Same  parts  nourish  the  same ;  and  this  will  ac« 
count  for  the  similitude  of  children  to  their  pa- 
rents 5  and  be  of  great  sorice  in  medicine.  Take 
care  of  Hare's  brains  and  Calf  s-head  bfttins. 
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♦        ■"'... 

'^  TbBr€  u%  jxi  'til  hnguages  some  words  that 
cannot  be  translated  into  other  languages.  We 
have  in  English  now^  several  untranslated  French 
words ;  and  so  numen  of  the  Latins,  and  vestigium 
in  solne  metaphorical  uses  of  it  It  is  not  in  the 
least  to  be  wondered  that  we  now  cannot  render 
such  a  number  of  English  words/  and  phrases 
into  Latin-:  to  shoot  betwixt  vmid  and  water ^ 
Sif?  James  Langham  [of  whom  Burnet^  in  ^^  His- 
toiy  of  his  oWn  Times"]  rendered,  inter  tUrius- 
que  elementi  oscula  transverberamt.-So  Enteric 
im  Professor. -^Messieurs  we  cannot  translate, 

'  XCL 

Kissing  a  bridt,  from  the  Romish  custom,  to 
smell  whether  she  drank  wine  or  not  (Dr. 
Taylor's  Civil  Law.)-— April  Fools,  from  the  Fes- 
turn  Stultorum. — Ring,  &c.  at  the  admission  to 
Ihe  Doctorate,  from  the  customs  of  Manumis- 
sion.—r  Juries  without  refreshment,  &c,  lest  they 
should  disorder  their  understanding.— jBy  Ge- 
^uni.irom  the  oath  to  Castor  and  Pollux ;  Fielding 
in  Arist,     (From  <i  MS.  of  Dr.  Farmer.) 

XCII. 

I* .....  * 

*  Whep  the  province  of  Silesia  was  surrendered 
by  the  Emperor's  troops  to  the  arms  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  in  the  war  of  1741,  his  Majesty  came 
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to  Breslaw,  to  receive  the  oaths  of  alliance  from 
the  principal  Silesians;  and  the  great  hall  of  the 
State-house  was  to  be  furnished  in  haste  for  the 
ceremony.  There  was  a  throtie  already  in  the 
ball,  adorned  with  the  Imperial  Black  Eagle  with 
two  heads.  Now  the  Eagle  of  Prussia  is  blacky 
with  one  head  only ;  so  that,  to  save  time,  they  cut 
off  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Imperi£^  Eagle,  and 
clapped  the  King's  c)rpher  on  his  breast,  whereby 
he  became  as  complete  a  Prussian  Eagle  as  if  he 
had  been  a  native,  and  not  thus  naturalized.  (Let-^ 
ters  of  Baron  Bielfeld.) 

XCIII. 

In  former  tiqies  in  England  the  Jews  and  all 
their  goods  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  chief  Lord 
where  they  lived,  who  had  an  absolute  property 
in  them ;  and  they  might  not  remove  to  another 
Ix)rd  without  his  leave ;  and  we  read  that  King 
Henry  III,  sold  the  Jews  for  a  certain  term  of 
years  to  Earl  Richard  his  brother  (Matt.  Paris, 
pp.521,  6otf,  &c.)  In  the  l6th  Edw.  I.  all  the 
Jews  in  England  were  'imprisoned  until  they  re- 
deemed themselves  for  a  vast  sum  of  money 
(Stow's   Survey,    b.  III.    p.  54.)       See  before. 

Cent.  V.  Nos.  XXV.  and  XXVI. 

*       « 

XCIV. 

Bigamy^  according  to  the  Canonists,  consisted 
in  marrying  two  virgins  successively,  one  after 


/ 
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Ae  death  of  the  other;  or  m  once  manyingt 
widow.  Such  were  Esteemed  incapable  of  holy 
orders.  The  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274  deiticd 
priests  so  married  all  clerical  privileges.  This 
Can  on  was  adopted  and  explained  in  England  by 
the  statute  4  Edw.  I.  st.  J,  (commonly  called  ther 
Stat,  de  Bigamis)y  c.  5 ;  and  bigamy  thereupon 
became  no  uncommon  counterplea  to  the  claim 
of  the  benefit  of  Clergy.  But  by  1  Eldw.  Vlf 
c.  12,  sec.  itf,  bigamy  was  declared  to  be  no 
longer  an  impediment  to  the  claim  of  Clergy 
(Dyer,  201,  and  1  Inst.  806,  note  l).  By  the 
IstJac.  I.  e.  11,  bigamy  is  made  felony^t  but 
within  the  benefit  of  Clergy. 

XCV. 

94  Henry  VIII.  c.  1 1,  an  Act  for  paving  the 
street-way  between  Charing-cross  and  Strond- 
cross,  at  the  charge  of  the  ownws  of  land  adja- 
cent ;  and  the  paving  being  made,^  it  shall  be 
maintained  by  such  adjoining  land-owners,  upon 
pam  of  forfeiture  to  the  King  of  \id.  for  every 
yard  square  not  paved  orrrepaired, 

£5  Henry  VIII.  c.  8,  Act  for  paving  Holbonw 

XCVI. 

Noon  comes  from  Nona.  But  how  then  comes 
it  to  mean  meridies^  or  mid-day,  when  nana 
means  the  ninth  hour,  that  is,  three  o'clock? 
See  the  Glossary  of  Matthew  Paris,  in  v,  Nona ; 
and  the  Glossary  to  WicklifF. 
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*  I 

XCVIL 

Earnest-monet/,  very  old ;  4  rf.  is  received  15 13 
or  1514  ("Old  Book  of  Wye")  ;  aiid  34  Henry 
VIII.  the  Churchwarden  charges  4  d.  for  a  Bar^ 
gayri'peny ;  and  37  Henry  VIII.  ErnesUpenj/,  4rf. 
induding  expences.     "  A  Bargyn-penyy  4d.^  4 

Edw.  VI. 

XCVIIL 

It  is  calledtext^handBud  text-letter,  hec^xxaf^ 
tbs  /ea?^  was  ever  wrote  in  a  large  hand  and  the 
CQtnment  in  a  small.  As  text-hand  is  both  square 
and  round/ it  means  little  more  thkn  a  large  hand 
of  each  sort :  the  books  of  J.  Bad.  Ascensius,  and 
of  the  other  Black-Letter  Printers,  give  one  a  per- 
fect notion  of  the  reason  of  this  nam^ 

« 

XCIX. 

Bellf  book,  and  candle.  "  Accensis  candeUs 
public^  eum  excommunicatum  nostrd  auctoritate 
denundetis.^  Alexander  Papa  apud  Thorn,  col. 
1818.  Of  this  book^  see  Thorn,  col.  2048.  John- 
son^s  Canons,  vol.  II.  ubique. 

c: 

Falstaff's  character  in  Shakspeare,  so  well 
known  to  every  body,  was  given  at  first  to  Sir 
John  Oldcastle ;  but  was  afterwards  changed  to 
Sir  John  Fastolf,    a  reputable  Gentleman  and 
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Knight  of  the  Garter ;  which  gives  great  offence 
to  Mr.  Anstis,  Garter  (see  his  Register  of  the 
Garter,  p.  133).  Now  it  seems  there  was  a  notion 
of  Fastolf  s  flying  in  a  battk,  and  that  t!he  Duke  of 
Bedford  degraded  him  for  it,  by  taking  from  him 
the  George  and  the  Garter  (Ibid.  p.  13  8).  This 
incident  the  Poet  ]aid  hold  of,  as  Mr.  Aiistis  there 
acknowledges;  and  it  appears  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  sufficient  to  exculpate  the  Poet ;  though 
Fastolf,  we  find,  was  afterwards  restored  to  his 
dignity ;  and,  in  truth,  was  a  most  worthy  and 
valiant  Gentleman.  (The  Life  of  him  in  *^  Bio^ 
graphia  Britannica"  was  written  by  Mr.  Gough.) 
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♦^t*  Tlie  Numerals  denote  the  Centuries, 
and  the  Figures  the  Numbers. 

A. 

«,  formerly  pronounced  very  open,  as  the  French,  x.  23. 

Abbots,  their  names  before  Knights  in  old  deeds,    vL  39.    Some  pri> 

yilesred  to  wear  mitres,    ix.  28. 
^bely  his  name  supposed,  by  Perizonius,  to  have  been  given  him  after 

his  death,  vL  6L 
Ahracaddbra^  occurs  in  many  authors,  vi.  85.  Orthography  wrong,  ii. 
Abul/eda^s  description  of  Arabia  translated  into  Latin  by  two  difl'ei*ent 

persons,  iv.  60. 
Acceras,  use  of  the  Greek,  antient,  ix.  41.     Of  little  use  in  deafi 

languages,  ibid.    Of  particular  use  in  the  Chinese,  ibid.    In  common 

discourse,  we  rise  and  fall  about  four  notes,  ibid. 
Adder,  or  English  Viper,  the  venom  of  it  not  «o  deleterious  as  the 

Italian,  iv.  34. 
Adrian  VI.  an  Hollandef,  vL  21. 

Advowsons,  formerly  esteemed  of  small  value,  x.  10;  reason  of  this,  ?i. 
^gyptvs,  was  the  name  of  the  Nile  ;  and  the  country  denomuiated 

from  it,  viii.  3. 
Alfred,  his  being  styled  Saint  in   a  note  upon  Higden  accounted 

for,  iii.  96.    His  version  of  Orosius  in  Saxon,  vi.  15, 
^Iftic,  Abp,  a  volume  of  his  Saxon  Homilies  intended  by  Mrs.  Elr 

stpb,  vi.  18. 
ASnigma  adduced  by  Tollius  in  his  edition  of  Ausonius  explained,  ix.  55, 
^tfUopia,  Small  Pox  originated  there,  according  to  Dr.Mead^  iv.  17% 

Doubted,  ibid. 
Aga^  Radulphtu,  qu.  no  such  author?  viii.  8. 
rt«,  used  by  the  Romans  for  ae,  i.  43. 
Ajax,  the  name  irregularly  formed,  i.  43. 
u^tslaMe^  Mr,  alluded  to  in  **  Co^nt  Fathom,"  vii.  ?1» 
AlbatCsy  St.  number  of  monks  maintained  in  the  abbey  of,  iv«  10. 
Albino^  daughter  of  Dioclesian,  iii.  95. 
Alcuin,  character  of,  b;^  Malmesbury,  v.  97*    Gained  much  honour 

by  his  piece  De  Adoratione  Imaginum,  v.  98. 
Aldrichf  Dr.  never  had  any  great  regard  for  Ragg  Smith,  x.  47. 
AUy  12  quarts  drank  in  12  successive  hours  by  one  person,  without 

inconvenience,  vii.  83. 
Alexander  the  Great  conferred  on  Lysippus  the  exclusive  privilege  o(f 

representing  him  in  brass,  ix.  14.     His  death  natural,  ix.  I '  ;  said 

by  some  antient  authors  to   be   caused  by  drinking  a  i^jrrosivit 

vrtkUt^  ibid. 
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Alexandri,  Plutarch  deforhtnd  vei  tritd,  illustrated,  ix»  16. 

jyredt  see  Alfred. 

Algrimi  for  Arithmetic,  iii.  6. 

Menoray  the  wife  of  William  Marsha],  Earl  of  Pemhroke,  vii.  39. 

JU  manner^  as  all  manner  small  HrtU,  an  adjective,  or  substantire 
with  of  understood,  v.  75. 88. 

Almanacks^  the  oldest  inthe  world,  L  97. 

Aloney  the  French  h  V  un,  i.  14. 

Alured^  Beverlacensis,  remarks  of  Mr.  Heame  on  some  passages  in 
unnecessary,  vii.  44.  45.  46.  Doubts  entertained  whether  Mr. 
Heame's  publication  be  the  genuine  work  of  Ahired,  vii  56. 

America^  reason  of  its  being  so  called,  vii.  69.  Called  Cbbtmbma  hf 
FuUer,  ibid. 

Americus  yespucms^  reason  of  America  being  called  frooi  his  name 
rather  than  that  of  Coli>mbus,  vii.  69. 

Ames,  Mr.  illustration  of  a  passage  in  his  T3rpograplucal  Antiqui- 
ties, iii.  19.  In  his  account  of  Caxton,  g^ves,  from  a  French  book, 
a  specimen  of  the  types  used  in  printing  his  first  English  book, 
"  The  Recuyel  of  the  Histoiyes  of  Troy,"  v.  94.  Corrects  Mr. 
Heame,  vi.  12.  His  marble  with  a  Cuphic  inscription  now  in  the 
Antiquarian  Society's  Museum,  vi.  37.  Compiled  an  index  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke's  coins,  ix.  90. 

Ana^  Germans  first  produced  the  books  in,'i.  31.  The  nature  of  books 
so  called  described,  iv.  S4. 

Ancien,  in  French,  signifies /at,  or  late;  its  ugnification  sometimes 
mistaken  by  Authors,  iii.  59.  ix.  31.  *  ' 

Ancographffi  a  pamphlet  so  called,  i.  61. 

Angeh,  Cardinal,  report  spread  that  he  should  succeed  Pope  Cle- 
ment VII.  i.  23. ' 

Angel,  whence  it  may  be  derived,  vi.  77. 

Angels,  Guardian,  the  notion  of,  too  uncertain  to  be  used  in  our  ad- 
dresses to  God,  iv.  31. 

■'  (the  coin)  not  called  so  from  the  similitude  of  the  words  An- 

gelus  and  Anglus,  i.  51.    The  device  of  them  borrowed  from  the 

•   French,  ibid. 

Anger,  on  slight  occasions,  reprobated,  iii,  75. 

Angle,  (the  verb),  its  derivation,  vi.  77, 

Anglesey,  Earl  of, 'contents  of  his  '<  Memoirs,"  iii.  41. 

Anglesey  estate  and  title,  account  of  the  claimant  of,  43. 

Anglo-Saxons,  in  attesting  charters,  prefixed  to  their  names  a  cross, 
iii.  42.  Those  who  could  not  write  made  that  mark,  and  the  scribe 
wrote  their  names,  iUd. 

Animals  several  miles  long,  a  notion  entertained  by  a  collegian,  iii.  14. 
Few  of  them  devour  their  own  species ;  but  there  are  instances 
of  it,  vi.  26.    See  Cattle. 

Anna,  the  name  of  a  Saxon  King,  vi.  67. 

Annesley,  James,  alluded  to  in  Peregrine  Pickle,  vii.  21 .  Account  of 
the  family  of  the  claimant  of  the  Anglesey  estate  and  title^  ix«  43. 

Ansehn,  Abp.  his  birth-place,  v.  93. 

Anstis,  Mr.  verses  erroneously  quoted  by  him,  L  75.    His  account  of 
'the  collar    of  SS  commented  on,  viii.  48.    His  Register  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  corrected,  viii.  60. 

Antients  rode  their  horses  without  bridles,  v.  68.  Considered  grapes 
as  unwholesome,  viii.  24. 

Antiquaries,  unjustly  charged  with  hoarding  rust-eaten  and  illegible 
'  coins,  vi.  40. 

Antiquary,  character  of,  it  8. 

Antiquary  zxid  Antiquarian  distinguished,  vi,  50.. 

Antimimis,  comment  on  the  A  Blato  Bulgio  of,  v.  45, 
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Antwerp,  four  coaches  o&ly  who  went  t%i  Twr  there  m  1645  ;  above 

100  in  1660,  iv.  25. 
jSpolloy  perpet^ial  fires  kept  up  as  sacred  to,  iii.  88* 
Apollodortts^  neglii^ence  in  a  passage  of  Dc  Bentley's  Latia  vecsioo. 

o^  iii.  68.  ' 

Apostle,  a  word  used  at  large  for  such  as  preach  the  Gospel,  iv.  9S. 
JpMHe-spQQns  described,  v.  7.    Very  seldom  seen  now,  Uid, 
Appendices  of  original  papers  obscure,  from  Editors  not  troubling 

themselves  to  explain  terms,  &c.  vii.  65.    The  first  book  published 

with  one,  i.  15. 
4[fpUmse  given  by  huipming^  a  method  not  unknown  to  barbamiu 

nations,  x.  76. 
AppUy  indigenous  in  Britain,  vii.  38,  74.    Its  derivation,  z^iif.    Tfae 

most  useful  fruit  in  England,  vii.  ^. 
Apprinz,  the  old  French  word  for  apprise  iiL  8, 
April  fools f  origin  of,  x.  91. 
Aqua  f^a,  a  particular  liquor  so  called,  ix.  38.    Brandy  or  mm. 

meant  by  it  in  Tavemier,  Und, 
AraMa,  Abulfeda's  description  of,  translated  by  two  diffie3«iit  f^er- 

sons,  iv.  60. 
ArduBologiOy  by  whom.tiie  introduction  to  it  was  wrstten,  ix.  73. 
Archipelagic,  country  festivals  in  the,  ix.  32. 
Arians,  an  argument  by  which  they  are  much  pressed,  iv.  96. 
i^rios^o, treated  with  coatenipt  by  the  French  critics,  iv.  58.    Migbt 

have   taken  his  thought  respecting  the  invention  of  gunpowder 

froqa  Pofydore  Vergil,  iv«  61* 
Arms,  coats  of,  putting  them  on  plate  antient,  iv.  1 1.. 
Amald,  Mr.  observations  of  his  corrected,  viii..72,  73.    Remask  warn 

passage  in  his  Book  of  W-isdom,  viii.  74.  Corrected,  viii.  77. 
Arnalte  and  fAteenda,,  a  novel  destitute  of  ingenious  invention,  ▼,  73L 
Arrowsmith,  the  surname,  derived  fram^  trade  now  obsolete,  iii..4€w 
Arthur,  si|paification  ^f  ihis  namo,  vii.  25. 
Artillery^  less  slaughter  since  the  us^  of^  iv,  61. 
Arundel,  Abp.  accused  by  Lord  Cobham  of  having  already  dipped  his 

hands  in  blood,  v.  82. 
■  Earl  of,  restored  to  the  Earldom  of  Norfolk,  viii.  15. 

Ascham,  Roger,  anecdote  of  L^ufy  Jane  <jk*ey  and  him,  iii.  22.    H|| 

birth-place,  vi.  17.    in  high  estimation  with  the  great  men  of  his 

time,  viii.  78.      His  original  of  the  word  war  corrected,  viii.^5« 

Addieted  to  cock-fighting  and  dicing,  though  he  so  inveighed  against 

them  in  his  writings^  viii,  ^Q,    An  expression  of  his  wants  diueidi' 
^  tion,'  viii.  97*    Comment  on  a  passage  in  his  works,  viii.  98. 
Ashhy,  George,  president  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  vii.  89* 
Asl^ord  college;,  prebendary  not  the  pn^er  title  of  the  head  ctf  it,  bilC 

master,  V.  17.  The  master  of  it  not  necessarily  a  prebendary,  ylL  77; 
Aspilogia,  by  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  should  be  Aspidologia,  iL  16, 
Asses,  at  a  great  man's  house,  embleimaticai,  x.  73. 
AssocUUian.  Videos,  i.  8. 

Astle,  Thomfls,  curious  Roll  possessed  by  him>  viii  8. 
Ate,  i.  e.  did  eat^  occurs  in  good  author^,  viii.  74. 
AthelmtsfyfCsiliddEtheimghie,  iii.  97.    An  obscure  place  tilliSUfipedV 
.  time^  iW. 

Athelwerd,  his  character  as  a  writer,  x.  36. 
Mttndmg  to  what  others  A^y  in  compa«iy^  the  advantages  of  it  en»« 

merated,  vi.  84. 
.^^li^'Mi^iM,  caPed  the  Apostle  of  the  Lnglis|i,  iv.  98«    Chiefly  initlu-i 

mental  in  converting  the  SaxoHS,  iMd, 
^i^i^jutm^s,  Sti  monaste^r  at  Canterbury,  Rapin  oonfoond^  thtt  witll 

that  of  Christ  Church,  viL  16. 
Angustwf,  the  Romans  prayed  to  him  as  a  God,  viii.  5, 
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Aiu&niuiy  comment  on  an  epigram  of,  iv.  39.  ^ni^ma  adduced  bjr 
Tollius  in  his  edition  of,  explained,  ix.  55. 

Authoirs  sometimes  have  left  a  key  to  explain  their  names  in  the  ini- 
tials they  used ;  sometimes  have  used  sham  names,  v.  85,  vi.  76. 

Aylqffe^  Sir  Jotephf  his  explanation  of  the  dragon  in  the  Champ  d'Or, 
possihly  wrong",  viii.  4.9. 

Azure,  lapis  lazuli  so  called,  vi.  30. 

B. 

Baeont  Friar,  origin  of  his  brazen  head,  x.  58. 

Badger  and  Coajti  Mondi  distinct,  viii.  4. 

Bagpipe,  additional  proof  of  its  antiquity,  i.  35. 

Bailler  le  Bouquet,  meaning  of,  i.  33.  The  custom  may  seem  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  ibid, 

Baldwin,  King,  "  needed  none  to  hold  his  hand  to  hold  the  sceptre,** 
the  meaning  of  this  expression  explained,  iv.  85. 

Baldwyn,  Wm,  author  of  the  "  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,"  ii,  23,  76. 
moilffadons,  &e.  of  that  work,  u.  11—15,  S3--S5,  87— -44»  47--86, 
95—100.  iii.  1—13. 

Bait,  John,  unjustly  accused  of  destro3nng  MSS.  vii.  55. 

Balers  Oldcastle,  the  seat  called  Towli/nge,  should  be  Cowling,  v.  83. 

J?tf//of  Fire,  1773,  account  of ,  vii.  10. 

Ballard,  Geo,  person  alluded  to  in  his  MS  preface  to  Orotius  pointed 
otit,  vi.  14. 

BandelH,  Matthew,  observations  relative  to  a  novel  of  his  on  Crom*^ 
well  Earl  of  Essex,  ix.  7. 

Banket  of  Sapience,  ix.  3. 

Banquet,  formerly  pronounced  Banket,  ix.  8. 

Bcq^Hsms,  early,  recommended,  viii.  62.  The  addition  of  the  day  of 
birth  in  the  Registers  recommended,  £M<f. 

Barberini  ^Eunily,  cruel  and  unjust  prejudice  against,  ix.  98. 

Baretti,  Sign,  his  allusion  to  Pradon  and  Bourfault,  two  French 
poets,  iv.  58. 

Bargain-penny,  antient,  vi.  82,  x.  97. 

Barh    See  Drugs, 

Barnes,  Joshua,  humorous  epitaph  foir  him^  i.  90. 

Barrett,  Thomas,  i.  4. 

Baarrington,  Lord,  anecdote  concerning  him,  iv.  69. 

"  Hon.  Daines,  the  publisher  of  -^fred's  Saxon  version  of 

Orosius,  vi.  15.  Allusion  in  Orosius  with  which  he  was  unac- 
quainted, explaindd>  viii.  1.  Appelles  in  his  C^rosius  should  be 
ArpeUes,  viii.  2. 

Bath,  Richard  of  Cirencester's  words  respecting,  explained,  iii.  88. 

Battus,  the  founder  of  Cyrene,  iii.  47. 

Bajcter,  Mr.  passage  from  his  Glossai^  respecting  the  herba  digitalis,, 
y.  10.  Character  of  him,  vi.  3.  His  etymology  of  Durevemum  ai|d 
Viem  disapproved  of^  vii.  4.  Confoi^ds  the  sense  of  fF'pld  and 
fFieald,  y\\,  \\,  His  derivation  of  Humber,- vii.  12.  Had  a  wrong 
idea  respecting  the  Geographer  of  Ravennas,  vii.  14. 

Boatus  Khenamis,  why  he  styles  Musurus  musartim  custos,  v.  100. 

Becket,  when  Loird  Chancellor,  had  youths  foreign  and  domestic  edu- 
cated in  his  family,  ix.  78. 
Bed,  (tkngerous  to  lie  with  one's  head  covered  m^  x.  20.    Reason 

of  this,  ibid, 
Bede,  extract  from,  proving  the  originarand  antiquity  of  the  Wake^ 

vi.  70.    His  derivation  of  Easier,  viiit  83. 
Bedford,  lUlUah,  not  the  author  of  «  Hereditary  Right  of  the  Crown 
of  England  asserted,"  iv.  95.  ^ 
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Beer,  when  first  introduced  into  'England,  v.  88. 
Bees,  two  swarms  from  different  hives,  hived  together ;    how  does  it 
consist  with  the  notion  of  queen  bees?  vi.  80.    The  humming  of 
bees  proceeds  from  the  agitation  of  their  wings,  ix.  47.'  Incon- 
sistency in  the  "  Fable  of  the  Bees,"  x.  41. 
BeJMviour,  omission  of  a  proper  term,  or  punctilious  behaviour,  con- 
tracts ill  esteem  more  than  things  of  greater  importance,  x.  3^. 
Gause  of  this,  ibid, 
Belgium,  reason  of  the  Provinces  taking  a  lion  for  their  arms,  ix.  25. 
Bell,  book,  and  candle,  x.  99.  ^ 

Bells,    two  monkish  verSes  describing  the  various  uses   of,   i.  56. 

Practice  of  hanging  them  on  the  necks  of  cattle,  antient,  vi.  92. 
Bembo,  Cardinal,  critique  on  his  lines  on  Raphael,  ix.  4. 
Benevolences  of  Henrj'  VIII.  reasons  given  against  the  plea  for  re- 
sisting them,  i.  32. 
Bengal,  called  by  A.  Hamilton  an  earthly  Paradise ;  but  why?    v.  89. 
Bennet,  Mr.  comments  of  his  on  Ascham*s  Works,  criticised,  viii.95,98i99- 
Bentley,  Dr.  Richard,  the  Antients  not  so  scrupulous  about  the  ho- 
moeoteleuton,  as  he  supposes,  i.  64.     Instance  of  negligence  in  his 
Latin  version  of  Apollodorus,  iii.  68. "^  Saying  of  his  on  being  made 
Master  of  Trinity  college,  iv.  7.     Used  I.  E.  as  a  signature,  vi,  76. 
Bibliotheca  Uteraria,  pleasant  mistake  committed  by  the  Editor  of 

that  work,  i.  36. 
Bigamy,  consisted,  according  to  the  Canonists,  in  marrying  two  vir- 
gins, one  after  the  death  of  the  other,  x.  94.  Priests  so  married 
denied  all  clerical  privileges,  ibid.  Bigamy  a  counterplea  to  claim 
of  benefit  of  Clergy,  ibid.  Declared  to  be  no  longer  an  impediment 
to  the  claim  of  Clergy,  ibid.  Made  felony,  ibid, 
Bildad  the  Shuhite,  a  gentleman  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  so 

called,  i.  39,  viii.  29. 
Bills,  from  Billets,  vii.  93. 

Binding,  Cambridge^  once  veiy  celebrated,  iv.  72. 
Birds,  singing  of,  not  noticed  by  Virgil  among  the  pleasures  of  coun- 
try life,  X.  7.     Transition  from  birds  to  flies  or  beasts,  easy,  x.  65. 
Bird  of  Paradise  without  wings,  ibid. 
Birth-days  of  children  recommended  to  be  added  to  their  baptisms 

by  the  Clergy,  viii.  62. 
Blackacre,  Mrs.  fond  of  law,  viii.  20. 
Blackaire,  Mrs.  qu.  Blackacre,  viii.  20. 
Blavkbume,  Abp.  Lancelot,  vii.  24. 
Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  satirized,  iii.  99. 

Blase,  Bp.   not  the  inventor,    but  the  patron  of^  the  art  of  wool- 
combing,  i.  21. 
Bleeding,  cause  of  the  swooning  which  happens  upon,  x.  28. 
Blindman*s  holiday,  reason  of  twilight  being  so  called,  iii.  18. 
Blocknamjeast,  ii.  83. 

Blois,  Henry  de,  Bp.  of  Winchester,  vii.  73. 

Blood,  there  being  more  in  old  than  young  people  doubted,  viii.  80. 
^/<w«f*  Tenures,  error  in,  ix.  21. 
Bodley,  Sir  Thomas,  his  life  translated  into   Latin   by  Dr.  George 

Hakewill,  his  kinsman,  v.  2. 
Boerhaav^s  Lectures,  gross  mistakes  in,  iv.  81. 
Boire  la  goutte  sur  Vongle,  a  custom  followed  in  England,  viii.  28.. 
Bolen,  Anne,  presented  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Francis  I.  of  France,  i.  74. 
B^olenbrohe,  Henry  IV.  so  named  from  his  birth-place,  ii.  53. 

BpUon, ' ,  his  burlesque  of  Integer  vita,  &c.  x.  64.  Critique  on  it,  ib. 

Book,  difficult  to  write  a  good  one,  x.  13.    A  hard  task  both  for  the 

learned  and  the  ignorant,  ibid. 
Boohsf  Act  to  prohibit  thii  importation  of,  25  H«nry  VIII.  x^fifl. 
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Berlnsey  Br.  his  opinion  of  snakes  beint^  pois6nous  in  some  de^e^ 
doubted,  iv.  51.  Inaccurate  expressions  in  his  Natural  Histoiy  re- 
latinf^  to  the  snake,  iv.  5$. 

Jiotcobel,  a  book  so  intituled  contains  a  joum?*!  of  Kin^  Charles  II.'s 
esca)>e,  iv.  63.     Particulars  omitted  in  it,  ibid. 

Botphorus  should  be  Bospmrtu,  ix.  33.  I 

BouilloUf  Godfrey  of,  took  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens,  not  from 
the  Turks,  iv.  84. 

Btmiei'ari  (Fr.),  from  Bulwerk  (En^.),  or  Bolweik  (Germ.),  ix.  72. 

Bourbons,  Henry  IV.  the  first  of  them  who  reigned,  i.  67. 

Bouifault,  a  French  poet,  iv.  58. 

Bourne,  Dr.  account  of  a  dog  of  his  hit  by  a  viper,  iv.  34. 

Bowen,  what  be  means  by  Jztire,  in  Lis  Geography,  vi.  30. 

BwoU,  Rev.  John,  his  accouut  whence  the  tune  Jack  Latin  was 
named,  viii,  6. 

Bowyer  the  surname  derived  from  a  trade  now  obsolete,  iii.  46. 

■    '  fVm.  the  reason  of  his   declining  to   print  Tunstal's  Annota- 

tions on  the  three  first  books  of  Cicero's  Letters  to  Atticus,  iv.  90. 

Boyer,  Abel,  alluded  to,  ix.  5^, 

•  ■  -  ■  Mr.  mistaken  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  word  Idndly, 
viii.  81. 

Brancasiis,  Carilinal  de,  his  remark  on  English  hand-writing,  \\,  74. 

Brandtr,  Gastavus,  gave  Mr.  Ames's  Cuphic  inscription  to  the  Anti* 
quarian  Society,  vi.  37. 

Brandon,  Charles,  honours  granted  him  by  Henry  VIH.  i.  5.  10.  Sur- 
renders up  the  title  of  L'  Isle,  i.  5.    Four  times  married,  ix.  23. 

Brandy,  made  from  the  Potatoe,  iv.  80. 

Bray,  ]Mr.  Pj^illiam,  mistake  of  his  corrected,  vi.  87. 

Bread,  made  from  the  Potatoe,  iv.  80.    The  staflf  of  |ife,  x.  67. 

Breaking-  of  a  large  Dealer  generally  ruins  many,  v^.  37  ;  compared 
to  skittles,  ibid, 

Breslaw,  story  respecting  the  throne  at  the  state-house  of,  x.  92. 

Bretagne,  arms  of,  explained,  iii.  76. 

Brett,  Dr.  Thomas,  paper  furnished  by  him  for  BilJiotheca  Literaria, 
i.  36".  An  excellent  computist,  ibid.  Author  of  the  account  of  the 
Calendar  in  Wheatlcy  on  the  Common  Prayer,  ibid. 

Breviary,  why  so  called,  x.  3. 

Brian,  Lady,  temp.  Henry  VIII.  conjecture  respecting  her,  ix,  20. 

Bricks,  when  first  used  here,  doubtful,  vi.  53. 

Bristow,  John,  the  motto  under  his  print  ver}-  happy,  r.  14. 

British  Librarian,  remark  on  a  passage  in,  i.  87. 

Topography,  Anecdotes  of',  author  of,  ix.  73. 

Broad  R  should  be  broad  Arrow,  iv.  26,    , 

Brodnot,  Thomas,  took  the  name  of  May,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Knight,  vii.  84. 

Brooke,  Mr.  corrected  with  respect  to  the  burial-place  of  Gilbert  Earl 
of  Clare,  &c.  ii.  22. 

Brookes,  tit.  savages  described  by  him  as  North  Hollanders,  are  New 
Hollanders,  iv.  73.  Inaccuracies  of  his  in  his  account  of  what  ii 
called  the  cock's  itg^,  iv.  74.  His  account  of  the  cock  illustrated, 
iv.  75.  Other  inaccuracies  of  his  in  his  Natural  History,  iv.  77; 
Remark  of  his  oa  the  chirping  of  the  grasshopper  dissented  from^ 
IX.  4/. 

Broughton,  Mr.  mistakes  of  his  in  his,  Dictionarj-,  v.  60. 

Bi'own,  Edward,  whence  a  passage  in  Grosseteste's  letter  to  Heniy 
III.  was  quoted,  which  he  could  not  discover,  iv.  37.  Time  of  the 
'*  Gravamina  Eccksio;  ^Galileans'*  being  written  mis-stated  b; 
him,  vii.  70. 

Robert,  iii.  30.        . 


Browne,  Robert,  anecdote  of,  viii,  70. 

J5^»'diwi«'«**Vul|^r  Errors"  contains  the  substance  of  Dr.  Pettingal's 
Dissertation  on  the  Equestrian  Statue  of  St.  George,  ix.  61. 

Brucolaqties  spoken  of  by  M.  Huet,  not  greatly  different  from  the 
Vampires  of  Hungary,  v.  6. 

JSuckingham,  Duke  of,  called  Bucke,  ii.  33.  Called  the  Swan,  ii.  70. 
Motto  of  temp.  Henxy  VIII.  v.  59. 

Bucks,  when  cut,  called  Halfers^  iv.  42.  Anecdote  of  a  getitlemai^ 
respecting  a  halfer,  ibid. 

Building'^  convenience  in,  often  more  studied  than  goodness  of  situa- 
tion, ii.  5, 

BtUgium,  its  signification,  v,  45. 

Buii,  from  the  Belgic,  viii.  22. 

Bulwark,  etymology  of,  ii.  91. 

BurialSy  seldom  on  the  North  of  a  chnrch,  iv.  56.  Reason  assigned 
for  it,  ibid.  Better  sort  of  people  btiried  in  the  inside  of  churcheH 
before  1574,  vii.  75. 

Burnet,  Bp.  replrehended  for  citing  a  MS.  instead  of  a  printed  book, 
i.  54.  Severe  epitaph  on,  iv.  54.  "  Specimen  of  Errors  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation,  by  Anthony  Harmer,"  written  by  Henry 
Wharton,  v.  85. 

BurroWf  fFilliam,  scho6lma^er  of  Chesteffield,  iii.  30. 

Burthen  of  a  song,  etymologies  of  the  word,  iv,  41. 

Burton,  Dr.  John,  anecdotes  of,  viii.  84,  85.  Author  of  Anecdotes 
relating  to  the  Antiquity,  &c.  of  Horse-races,  ix.  70; 

Bushmente,  a  word  frequently  used  in  old  authors,  viii.  98. 

But,  a  preposition ;  its  meaning,  v.  70. 

Butter  made  in  the  Low  Countries  excellent,  iv.  86. 

BuMerflies,  whence  their  colour,  x.  70. 

Buxtoif*8  derivation  of  Sinai  dissented  from,  vii.  97. 

By  Getnini,  origin  of  that  expression,  x.  9)  • 

Bysshe,  Sir  Edward,  published  Spelmau's*<<  Aspilogia^"  ii.  16, 

'tMala,  date  of  Letter  of  King  Henry  V|II.  in  the,  corrected,  iii.  85. 

Cktdets  of  great  families  retain  the  title  of  their  father  when 
abroad,  i.  4.  y 

Casar,  Julius,  obseirvatidn  of  his  illustrated  by  Appian,  viii.  89. 

-Caliban,  his  character  exquisitely  drawn,  ^  iii.  60.  By  metathesis 
Canibaly  ibid. 

Oalmet,  mistake  of  the  Translators  of  his  Dictionary,  iii.  59. 

CaUnfer,  derivation  of,  ix.  93. 

Cambridge  binding,  once  very  celebrated,  iv.  72.    The  Bookbinders 
there  in  1533  were  also  Stationers,  Booksellers,  and  Printers,  viii.  94. 
/k— ^— — —  University,  **  A  Projecte  conteyning  the  State,  &c.  of," 
the  author  pointed  out,  ix.  67. 

Camden,  verses  injurious  to  him  writiten  by  Fuller,  iii.  92.  His  storj 
of  the  30  daughters  of  Dioclesian  who  killed  their  husbands,  illus- 
trated, iii«  95.  Writes  iP«r^*^M***  name  Petrascius,  v.  41.  Used 
M.  N.  as  a  signature,  vi.  76.  Illustration  of  King  of  the  Beancy 
used  in  his  Remains,  ix.  32.  His  epitaph  on  a  beautiful  brother  and 
sister  criticised  and  corrected,  x.  35,  ^ 

■Campion,  his  anagram  on  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  iii.  ?:i 
Fuller's  observations  on  it  irfcorrect,  ibid. 

Cancel,  origin  of  the  word,  i.  18. 

Cancev  in  the  breast,  called  a  JVolf,  iii.  62. 
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Chntahs  tiot  abounding  in  money,   a  vent  of  Horaee  applied  to 

thenu  iv.  70. 
CarUerbury,  Somner*s  Antiquities  of,  the.  first  book  published  with 

an  appendix  of  original  papers,  i.  .1 5.    The  Chapter  at  Canterbury 

consisted  of  the  Monks  of  Christ  Church,  v.  28.    Two  monasteries 

at,  vii.  16. 
Qmwick  and  Jcanho  the  same  place,  viii.  39. 
Carcmafisffra,  termination  of  the  word  the  same  as  SeragUo,  iv.  43. 
Cardinals,  rank  with  Kings,  iii.  3.  2.5.    The  three  last  in  England, 

of  the  university  of  Oxford,  iv.  22.    Who  they  were,  ibid. 
Careswihe,  Nunnery  of,  Mr.  Peck's  reasons  for  its   being  Caswike  in 

Lincolnshire ;  possibly  Cairhou  near  Norwich,  viii.  39. 
CareWy  Richard,  some  account  of  him,  i.  40. 
Carp,  frozen,  recovered  on  being  placed  at  a  moderate  distance  from 

the  6re,iv.  35.  When  first  introduced  into  England  as  an  eatable,  v.  88. 
Carpets,  not  calculated  for  our  climate,  viii.  43.   Little  used  in  France, 

ibid.    Best  adapted  to  Turkey,  &c.  ibid. . 
Carthaginian  women,  their  hair  made  use  of  in  warlike  engines,  ix.  13. 
Casauhon,  Isomc,  taxes  Virgil  with  ingratitude  towards  Homer,  i.  '•O. 

Reasons  for  Virgil's  silence  with  respect  to  him  in  the  ^neid,  tiirf. 
— ^ Jiferic,  proposed  writing  de  quatuor  Unguis,  i.  e.  English, 

Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  ix.    58.     Writes   Tt/ran  in  Antoninus, 

X.  8.     K\&o  phancy,  ibid, 
C«.9^.9,  Seventh  and  Eighth,  in  Latin   Grammar,  explained,  iii.  79.' 

Observations  on  the  propriety  of,  ibid. 
Catcott,  Alexander  Stapford,  some  account  of,  and   of  his  **  Poem  of 

Musaeus  on  Hero  and  Lcander  paraphrased,"  ix.  62. 
Catechism,  the  answer  iV.  or  M.  explained,  iii.  20. 
Catherine  should  be  Katharine,  iii.  40. 

Cattle,  names  of  them  Saxon  and  Dutch,  their  flesh   French ;  ac- 
counted for,  i.  38,  vii.  95.     Hanging  bells  on  the  necks   of,  an- 

tient,  vi.  92. 
Cave,  Edward,  issued  Proposals  for  publishing  Shakspeare's  PIjjjs 

with  Johnson's  notes,  i.  59.     His   intention  frustrated  by  Tonson'i 

threat  of  prosecution,  ibid. 
Cave,  Dr.  his  amanuensis,  iii.  16. 

Cavellatus,^John,  his  explanation  of  the  arms  of  Bretagne,  iii.  76. 
Caxton,  Tvm.  had  he  been  a  scholar,  it  is   probable    many  excellent 

pieces  might  have  been  secured  to  us,  iv.  1 5.     His   works  only  va- 
luable as  being  early  performances  in  his  art,  ibid.     The  first  book 

in,  English  of  his  printing,  v.  94.  ^  His  "  Mirrour  of  the  World," 

vi.  19.     His  device  intended  for  1474,  vi.  97. 
Celdred,  Bp.  of  Leicester,  vii.  61. 
Celtic  language,  the  mother  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  British,  and  most 

•cf  the  European  languaiges,  vii.  4. 
Certa,  or  G>rta,  means  a  City,  vii.  96. 

Cert^ates,  cruelty  of  demanding  them  in  all  cases,  vi.  89. 
eh,  a  strange  propensity  to  the  use  of,  in  the  Latin  language,  in  the 

later  ages,  as  nichil,  &c.  iii.  40. 
C^hmn  of  Friendship,    an  Indian   expression,   iii.    72.     Similarity  in 

Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  ibid. 
Outloner,  Mr.  on  the  tomb  of  King  Richard  at  Lucca,  vii.  79. 
Champ  d'Or,  picture  of,   conjectures  respecting  the   dragon  at  top 

of  it,  viii.  49. 
Chancel,  origin  of  its  name,  i.  18. 
Chancellor,  origin  of  the  name,  i.  18. 
Chancery,  Court  of,  origin  of  its  name,  i.  1^^ 
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Cfiandler,  S.  his  Discourse  on  the  Death  of  Thomas  Hadfield  com- 
mended, iii.  30. 

Chantries,  principal  gt*ound  of  their  suppression,  viii.  35. 

CJiantri/  Priests,  ground  of  their  dissolution,  viii.  35. 

Charing  cross  and  Strond  cross,  Act  for  paving  the  streetway  be- 
tween, X.  95. 

Charlemagne,  the  reason  of  his  being  named  Great,  v.  96.  Did  not 
subdue  England,  vi.  63. 

Oiarles  I.  Abp.  Laud  on  his  medallion  styled  his  Praecursor,  i.  80. 
The  allusion  not  blasphemous,  ihid.  What  he  charged  Bishop 
Juxon  to  remember  when  on  the  scaffold,  iv.  65.  Query  wl^ther 
he  had  a  Palace  in  the  Middle  Temple*,  iv.  92,  Dispute  respecting 
his  being  the  author  of  Eikon  Basilike,  viii.  33.  Paralleled  with 
the  Messiah,  oc.  33.  Strictures  on  the  Church  service  for  his  Mar- 
tyrdom, ibid. 

Cliarles  II.  anecdote  of,  i.  96.  While  in  the  Royal  Oak,  saw  and  heard 
the  discourse  of  those  who  came  to  look  after  him,  iv.  63.  A  Papist 
without  question,  iv.  64.  Extremely  careful  of  the  George  left  hin^ 
by  his  father,  iv.  65. 

Charles,  the  Elector  Palatine,  Masque  presented  by  him,  iv.  92, 

Charles,  Maire  du  Palais,  named  Mart  el,  vii.  25. 

Ciuirt,  the  word  appropriated  to  Sea-alfairs,  i.  61. 

Chatsworth,  lines  on,  by  Mr.  Hobbes,  improved,  vii.  86. 

Chaucer,  obsolete,  not  obscure,  viii.  1 1 . 

Chejie,  Sir  John,  some  sheets  lost  of  his  dedication  to  Plutarch  d^ 
Superstitione,  ix.  26. 

Oiesscloyes,  explained,  vi.  60.  ^ 

Chezenases,  explained,  vi.  60. 

Chinese,  accents  of  particular  use  in  their  language,  ix.  41.  Stricture 
on  their  paintings,  x,  48. 

Clirist  church,  Canterbury',  monastery  of,  Rapin  confounds  it  with 
that  of  St.  Augustine,  vii.  16. 

Cliristia7i  names,  instances  of  their  being  changed,, iii.  61.  Omission  of, 
by  authors,  embarassing,  viii.  47.  Christian  names  only  used  to 
designate  people  in  1533,  viii.  94. 

Christmas,  improperly  pronounced  Kesmas,  i,  4.1. 

Chuchuter,  a  technical  word,  i.  6. 

Church  preferments  of  England,  if  all  thrown  together,  would  produce 
about  50^.  for  each  cure,  viii.  55. 

Omrch  service,  erred  and  deceived,  frequently  improperly  pronounced 
in,  vi.  94. 

Oiurches  generally  stand  South  of  the  Manor-houses,  iii.  48.  Reason 
of  this,  ibid.  King*s  arms  a  suitable  ornament  for,  vii.  30.  No 
order  for  putting  them  up,  ibid. 

Cliurchyard,  Tluomas,  said  to  be  author  of  "  Mirrour  of  Magis- 
trates," ii.  13. 

Ckyndonax,  a  name  assumed  by  Dr.^Stukeley,  ix.  65.  Whence  taken,  ib^ 

dbber,  in  his  Life  of  Sir  W.  Davenant,  mistook  Suckling's  verses  al- 
luding to  the  loss  of  Davenant's  nose,  iv.  90.  Another  mistake  of 
his,  iv.  91.  Mistaken  in  calling  Charles  the  Elector  Palatine  bi-other 
Ih  law  of  King  Charles  I.;  he  was  nephew,  iv.  92. 

Cibo,  Cafdinal,  Letter  from  Henry  VIII.  to,  whence  dated,  ex- 
plained, iii.  85. 

Cicero's  Letters  to  Atticus,  annotations  on  the  three  first  books,  by 
Dr.  Tunstal,  iv.  98. 

Olnabs  and  Hurgos,  the  terms  explained,  vi.  29. 

flare,  Gilbert  ear^  of,  th^j  place  of  hii  burial,  ii.  22. 
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Clarsndoriy  Lord,  regrets  that  no  journal  had  be^n  made  relative  t« 
Charles  II.'s  deliverance  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  ;  when  suchi 
book  had  been  published,  iv.  63.  Himself  pves  an  account  of  that 
escape,  ibid.  Quotation  from  that  account,  ibid.  What  Ra^ 
Smith  told  Ducket  concerning  Clarendon's  Histoiy,  not  to  be  i- 
pended  on,  x.  47. 

Ciaretf  a  place  so  called,  whence  the  wine  takes  its  name,,  iii.  57. 

CUtrke,  John,  author  of  a  Collection  of  Miscellany  Ppems,  some  ae- 
count  of,  i.  52. 

Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel,  instance  of  repetition  in  his  Sermons,  i.  44. 

Clarke,  JVilImm,  the  leamed/ri^ne?  alluded  to  by  him  in  his  Connexion 
of  Coins  pointed  out,  vi.  11. 

^Uissicks,  applioations  of  passages  from,  when  accommodate,  always 
give  pleasure,  V.  14.    Four  passages  applied,  «W<f. 

Clay,  Cecily  wl^msical  allusion  in  his  epitaph,  iii.  55. 

Cleave,  the  verb,  its  opposite  meanings,  x.  56. 

Clergy,  English,  too  often  neglect  to  take  notice  of  festivals  in  their 
discourses,  i.  25. 

OergymarCs  Notes,  reason  of  his  written  Sermon  being  so  called,  i.  \^ 
iv.  20. 

Clergymen  often  have  a  large  stock  of  children,  viii.  60.  Reason  of 
this,  ibid.  Practice  with  some  of  adding  the  day  of  a  child's  birth 
to  the  baptism  commended,  viii.  62.  Unwillingness  iii  people  to 
treat  them  as  gentlemen,  unreasonable,  x.  1.9. 

Clerkenwell,  first  Prior  on  the  revival  of  the  order  of,  ix.  9. 

Close  at  SaUsbury,  &c.  means  the  Precinct,  viii.  57. 

Coal,  sacred  fires  to  Apollo  and  Minerva  fed  by^  iii.  88. 

Coati-mondi  and  Badger  distinct,  viii.  4. 

Coats  (if  arms,  putting  them  on  plate,  antient,  iv.  11. 

Cohham,  Lord,  what  he  alluded  to  in  accusing  Abp.  Arundel  of  having 
already  dipped  his  hands  in  blood,  v.  82. 

gck,  an  attendant  of  Mars,  and  an  emblem  of  Mercury,  vi.  35. 
cICs  egg  producing  a  cockatrice,  a  mere  fable,  iv.  74, 

Cockatrice  from  a  Cock's  egg,  a  mere  fable,  iv.  74. 

Cocks  begin  to  crow  after  midnight^  but  sdso  crow  at  nine  and  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  iv.  75. 

Cocoor-nuts,  cups  formed  of,  tipped  with  gold,  formerly  in  use  in  this 
country,  iv.  9.     Whence  they  were  brought,  ibid. 

Coins,  not  regarded  by  Antiquaries  as  coins,  unless  fair  and  legible, 
vi.  40  ;  but  of  consequence  in  some  cases,  though  rust-eaten,  as 
ascertaining  a  station  or  tumulus,  ihid. 

Cold  or  heat  of  Countries  depends  not  altogether  on  latitude,  x.  9. 

Colden  observes  that  the  Indians  have  no  labials  in  their  language, 
iv.  29  ;  but  whence  come  moJutwk,  &c.  ?  ibid, 

Colet,  Dean,  gave/ a  house  at  Stepney  for  the  Master  of  St.  Paul's 
School  in  time  of  plague,  ix.  12. 

Coilectmrs  of  medals,  pictures,  and  antiques,  apology  for,  viii.  53.  Hint 
to  them,  ix.  84. 

College,  whence  the  custom  of  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture  there 
when  the  fraternity  sat  at  dinner,  arose,  iv.  32. 

Colomesitts,  his  account  of  J.  J.  Scaliger's  baptism,  iv.  33.     . 

Cblu9nbHs,  Christopher,  sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  England,  to 
promote  his  design  concerning  America,  while  he  himself  applied 
to  Spain,  and  succeeded  before  Bartholomew's  return  from  Eng- 
land, iv.  82.  Reasons  why  the  continent  of  America  bears  not  its 
name  from  him,  vii.  69.  * 

Commpn  Senses  the  most  useful  kind  of  sensd,  vi.  34. 
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Comparison,  the  only  rule  we  have  of  judgin^^^  x.  50.    Hard  to  «om* 

pare  thin^  truly,  ibid, 
if  on,  for  (ioHf  reason  of  its  occurrence,  x.  5. 
Conac,  a  little  serap^lio,  iv.  43. 

Concert,  erroneously  written  Consort,  iii.  44.  ^ 

Congruo,  Bochart's  derivation  of,  ix.  96. 
Conquesta  Taez-n^  acquisition,  iv.  1. 
Conquiro  means  to  acquire,    not  to  coTkquer,  iv.  1.    Instance  of  itfi 

meaning  to  conquer,  ibid. 
Consolidation  of  iplAces,  an  obstacle  to  justice  and  equity,  x.  14. 
Consort  erroneously  used  for  Concert,  iii.  44. 
Constable  of  England,  dignity  of  this  office,  iii.  S6, 
Constable,  Mcamaduke,  compilation  of  bis  on  Natural  History,  ix.  86. 
Constabularius,  meaning  of,  in  an  epitaph  on  Sir  T.  Strange,  vii.  89* 
Constantinople  styled  7Vm?   OVy,  iv.  39.    Why  it  is  caUe4  Tke  P^rt, 

vi.  100.  ^ 

ConsukUus,  an  earldom,  ^^ii.  15. 
Consuls,  Ekurls  so  st^^-led  in  monkish  writers,  vii.  15« 
Conversation,  instances  of  barbarisms  in,  x.  88. 
Conundrum,  viii.  100. 
CorciUis,  qu.  Coff cults?  vi.  59. 
Com  1.50  years  old,  v.  64. 
Com  and  flops,  difficult  to  ascertain  by  comparison  which  are  most 

gainful,  x.  50. 
Coronation-day  of  King  George  HI.  author  of  the  Dramatic  Pastoral 

on  the  Collection  on,  iv.  89. 
Cbronation-Medal  of  King  George  III.  inscription  on,  faull^r,  iy.  86, 
Corrotfy,  meaning  of,  vii,  49. 
Country-dance,  corrupted  from  the  French,  i.  71. 
Country-wake,  a  festival  much  abused,  viii.  -64. 
Cours,  in  France,  an  airing  in  a  coach,  iv.  25. 
Cox,  Sir  Richard,  satirized,  iii.  99. 
Cradock,  Dr.  John,  Bp.  of  Kilmore,  wrote  a  character  of  the   Mavt 

quis  of  Tavistock,  on  his  death,  1767,  vi.  8. 
C^rane,  an  usual  dish  in  entertainments  formerly,  i.  3.  Qu.  whence  thd^ 

were  procured,  ibid,  v.  88.     Different  from  the  Horon,  I.  3.     The  '  v 

antients  had  a  notion  that  Cranes  always  flew  in  the  £orm  of  some 

figure  or  letter,  vii.  62. 
CranmeTy  puns  in  Stiype's  life  of  him,  x.  61. 
Crates,  a  game,  the  same  as  mne-Jioles,  v.  11. 
Creatures,    See  Cattle, 
Crickets  chirp  in  a  quiescent  state,  ix.  47. 
Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  a  novel  grounded  on  a  fabulous  anecdote 

of  him,  ix.  7. 
Cromwell,  Ralph  Lord,  had  purses  cut  in  stone  on  his  houses*  vii.  23^ 
Cromwell,  opposition  in  the  county  of  Salop  to  his  accepting  the,  title 

of  King,  viii.  40. 
Crop  the  Conjuror,  iii.  58. 
Cross,  origin  of  that  mark  being  used  by  persons  who  cannot  write, 

iii.  42.     Custom  formerly  to  sign  with  a  cross,  x.  78. 
Crown  ofEnglofi^i  H^editary  RiglU  of  the,  asserted,  the  author  of,  i  v.  95.. 
Crue,  occurs  for  Crew,  viii.  77. 
Cuckoldom,  horns  long  esteemed  the  badge  of,  x.^1. 
Cu^oon,  whence  derived,  v.  88. 
Qimner,  its  antient  name,  vi.  48. 

(Juphic  inscription  on  marble,  formerly  Mr.  Ames's,  vi.  37, 
Cups  formed  of    cocoa-nuts  tipped  with  gold  used  in  124S,    iv.  9. 

Whence  they  were  brought,  ibid.    Vessels  mounted  iu  this  manii^-T 

not  unknown  to  the  antients,  ibid. 
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Curates  (i.  c.  Bishopi  and  Curates),  use  of  the  word  in  Common  Prayer 

improper,  x.  4. 
Cure,  account  of  the  invention  of  the  most  considerable  methods  of, 

a  desirable  work,  x.  83. 
Currant,  called  Currant-berry  in  Kent,  viii.  79. 
Cuthentnirgits,  Joannes,  the  invelitor  of  printing  ink,  i.  55. 
Cutlers  of  Sheffield,  motto  under  their  arms  corrected,  iv.  94. 
Cyprian's  Discourse  to  Donatus  translated,  v.  91.  - 

D. 

Dacier,  Mons.  his  surprise  at  Virgil's  not  making  honourable  men*- 
tion  of  Horace,  i.  69.     The  omission  accounted  for,  ibid, 

jyAdumi  Georgio  Antoniotto,  memoirs  and  character  of,  v.  95. 

Daniel,  Pere,  just  observation  of  his  respecting  the  first  crusade,  in 
which  the  French  bore  so  great  a  part,  iv.  68. 

Dapif'er,  meaning  of,  i  vii.  42. 

Dargonne,  Noel,  wrote  under  the  name  of  Vigneul  de  Marville,  vi.  76. 

Darius  fled  after  the  battle  of  Arbela  with  Alexander,  ix.  15. 

LfAmay,  Monsieur,  observation  of  his  corrected,  viii.  5. 

Dart,  Mr.  ridiculous  translation  of  his,  ix.  1 . 

Davenant,  Sir  William,  mistake  of  Cibber,  as  to  Suckling^s  verses 
alluding  to  the  loss  of  his  nose,  iv.  90.  Another  mistake  of  Cibber, 
in  his  life  of  him,  iv.  91. 

J)0'Venport,  saying  in  Cheshire  respecting  the  frequency  of  that 
name,  iii.  53. 

Dawson,  a  celebrated  book-binder  at  Cambridge,  iv.  72. 

Dea,  a  lady  so  called,  i.  2. 

Dead,  the  Latin  expressions  for  he  is  dead,  &c.  not  more  deHcatc 
than  he  has  turned  the  comer,  viii.  69. 

Dealer,  when  a  great  dealer  breaks,  he  ruins  many,  v.  37.  Compared 
to  skittles,  ibid. 

Deeds^  the  ^Jrincipal  attestators  of  them  formerly  had  each  a  copy,  vi.  39. 
JDeer  bitten  in  the  gullet,  recovery  of,  accounted  for,  viii.  68. 

Deer-stealing,  in  great  vogue  in  Dr.  Fuller's  time,  i.  77. 

t)eering,  Dr.  remarks  on  passages  in  his  "  Nottingham,"  viii.  8.  9. 

Delany,  Dr.  supjposed  to  be  the  author  of  "  Reflections  upon  Polyga- 
my," passJELges  in  the  Reflections  corrected,  ix.  68,  69. 

Delapole,  Edmond,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  his  death,  i.  4. 

■  ■■  ■  —  Richard,  used  the  title  of  Duke  of^  Suffolk  in  his  brother** 
life-time,  i.  4. 

Delarue,  Car,  his  edition  of  Virgil  excellent,  iv.  57. 

Delight  must  be  taken  to  pursue  any  object  with  pleasure,  i.  45.  Unless 
it  be  ta^en  in  any  pursuit,  no  great  proficiency  is  made,  viii.  56. j 

Denariata,  the  termination  not  improper,  vi,  57. 

Denlacres,  the  Jew,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Tovey,  should  be  Deu- 
lecres,  v.  23. 

Denmark,  conjectures  upon,  heaps  of  stones  found  in  the  woods  of,  ix.  69, 

Dennington,  confounded  with  Dunnington,  viii.  50. 

Derby,  Lord,  his  dream  respecting  Richard  III.  ii.  35. 

Dering,  Sir  Edward,  the  insertion  of  his  arms  in  the  **  Textus  Rof- 
fensis"  explained,  iii.  82.     Mr,  Heame's  allusion  to  him,  iii.  93. 

Desart  should  be  written  desert,  ix.  94. 

Desert  (a  waste  country) ,  and  desert  (the  last  service  of  an  enter- 
tainment), should  be  written  alike ;  the  sense  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  ix.  94. 

Deserter,  anecdote  of  Lord  Barrington  respecting  one,  iv.  69. 

Desertum,  improperly  translated  wilderness,  ix.  94, 

Desirable  things,  four,  remark  on,  ix.  45. 
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Desirous,  used  improperly  by  Gay  for  desirable,  ix.  91. 

JDes  Maizeaux,  M.  the  testimonial  adduced  by  him  in  proof  of  Toland's 
legitimacy,  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact,  iv.  100. 

X>€vil,  a  surname,  i.  2.     Whimsical  observation  on,  vi.  45. 

Deulecres,  corrupted  into  Denlaci'es,  v.  23.  A  religious  house  so 
called,  ibid. 

DevormensiSy  in  Annals  ofDunstaple,  meaning  of,  vii.  51. 

jyEweSy  Sir  Simon,  sarcasm  upon  him  by  Hearne,  v.  44.  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  largeness  of  the  heart  does  not  betoken  cou- 
rage, vi.  44.    '  N 

Diamond  ear-ring,  escape  of  a  fellow  attempting  to  steal  one,  vi.  £8, 

Dictionary,  English-Saxon,  proposed,  to  shew  what  parts  of  our  lan- 
^age  are  Saxon,  vii.  3.  Richards's  Welsh-English  Dictionary 
would  be  much  more  useful  if  it  had  an  English  and  Welsh  part, 
V.  35,  ix.  19. 

Dictys  Cretensis,  translator  of,  ii.  6. 

Diligence  implies  a  love  for  a  pursuit,  and  is,  in  this  case,  the  parent' 
of  perfection,  viii.  56, 

Diligentia,  from  diligo,  i.  45. 

JJindon,  its  derivation,  x.  79. 

Dioclesian,  33  daughters  of,  who  killed  their  husbands,  iii.  95. 

Dispense,  the  verb,  its  opposite  meanings  accounted  for,  x,  56, 

DUyutatian,  smart  quotations  introiluced  in  one,  i.  6'8. 

Dissenting  Ministers,  formerly  used  short-hand  in  writing  their  Ser- 
mons, hence  called  Notes,  iv.  20. 

Dittances  best  estimated,  as  to  practice,  by  time,  viii.  65. 

Divinity,  no  great  inducement  in  regard  to  profit,  to  enter  into  this 
profession,  viii.  55.     The  word  founded  on  analog}',  x.  71. 

Doctor,  anecdote  of  one  preaching  in  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  1745, 
t  34.     Another  on  a  diJOferent  occasion,  i.  37.     See  Scotch  Doctor, 

Doctorate,  Ring,  &c.  at  admission  to,  origin  of,  x.  91.  ' 

Dodwell,  Mr.  epitaphs  on,  vi.  55. 

Dog,  epitaph  on,  i.  49.  Account  of  one  bit  by  a  viper,  iv.  34.  Dog'« 
nose  insensible  of  cold,  x.  15.  His  smell  more  affected  by  heat,  ibid. 
For  this  reason  it  is  always  cold,  ibid. 

Dolphin,  different  from  the  Dorado,  iv.  76.     Not  semi-bircular,  ibid* 

Domesday-book,  the  abbreviation  por&  means  the  animal,  vi.  42.  Twti 
passages  in  Buckingham  translated,  vii.  68. 

Dorado,  different  from  the  Dolphin,  iv.  76. 

Dorchester,  Roman  mint  at,  v.  56. 

Doresenavant,  the  motto  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  t.  Hen.  VIH.  v.  59. 

Dorrington,  Mr.  his  remarks  respecting  the  honour  done  to  tlie  Vir- 
gin Mary  by  the  Romanists,  i.  58. 

Dorseta,  for  Dorsetshire,  iv.  4,  vii.  52, 

Dorsetshire,  ant  lent  orthography  of,  various,  iv.  4. 

Down,  John,  account  and  character  of,  v.  1. 

Dragon,  the  antient  standard  or  emblem  of  England,  viii.  49. 

Drake^  Dr.  James,  parody  by  him  on  Dryden*s  lines  under  Milton'^s 
picture,  iii,  d9» 

Drake,  Dr/  Samuel,  neglect  of  his  in  his  edition  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  vii.  61. 

Dmke,   Francis,    his   citation   from   Fuller  respecting  Charlemagne 
takijig  ^he  name  of   Great  incorrect,  v.  96.     Cites   Malraesbury's 
character  of  Alcnin  incorrectly,  v.  97.     Illustration  of  his  account  of  , 
Alcuin,  V.  98.     His  speaking  of  the  Bishop  of  Pf^hitehaven  incor-  . 
rect ;  should  be   ff^hitem,    v.  9.9.      Negligent  in  his  account  of 
Alfricus  Putto«,  vii.  5.    Observation  on  an  allusion  of  his  to  Abp, 
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Blackburne,  vii.  24.  Mistook  a  passage  in  Leland's  Itineraiy,  rii. 
77 •  Passage  in  his  Eboracum  corrected,  ix.  76.  His  account  of 
Pontefract  illustrated,  ix.  81. 

Ik'am-drinkers,  whether  they  ever  leave  oflf  the  practice,  dov^ed, 
V.  19.    Story  relative  to  one  of  this  sort,  ibid, 

Draytouy  Michael,  not  the  author  of  a  poem  in  the  "  Mirrour  for  Ma- 
,  gistrates,"  ii.  23. 

Dreams,  firightful,  how  they  may  be  prevented,  ix.  10« 

Dress,  reasons  for  adopting  different  modes  ix^  town  and  countiy, 
ix.  40.  / 

Drink,  or  drink  not,  you  must  pap,  x.  84. 

Drinking,  Sfc.  persons  who  stink  in  consequence  of  it,  yet  enjoy  them- 
selves as  if  they  were  never  so  sweet,  ii.  90.  Absurdity  of  drinking 
all  upon  the  table,  iii.  81.  A  hard  drinker,  on  being  warned  to 
leave  the  bottle  or  he  would  lose  his  sight,  exclaimed,  *'  Then  fare-, 
well  dear  eyes  :'*  v.  9.  Origin  of  the  custom  of  potting  the  thumb 
nail  to  the  ed^  of  the  glass  in  drinking,  viii.  28.  Indisposition  the 
day  after,  cured  by  a  moderate  resumption  of  the  glass,  ix.  50 ; 
difficult  to  account  for  it,  ibid.  Soaking  in  bed  after  it  service- 
able, X.  18  ;  reason  for  it,  ibid.  Englishmen  led  to  drinking  bjr 
the  coldness  of  their  clime,  x.  38.  ITieir  gravity  partly  Ae  cause, 
ibid.    Drinking,  from  the  Danes,  ibid^ 

Dromo,  explanation  of,  vii.  43. 

Drugs,  many  of  them  being  brought  from  a  vast  distance,  a  plain 
evidence  that  Providence  intended  much  intercourse  between  dis-. 
tant  parts,  iv.  7 1. 

X)ruid,  derivation  of,  viii.  67. 

Jhruids,  Female,  vi.  2. 

Dryden,  parody  of  his  lines  under  Milton's  picture,  iii.  99.  In 
translating  Virgil,  received  more  light  from  C.  Delarue's  editioa 
than  any  other,  iv.  67. 

Dupar  le  Roy,  parallels  of  this  expression,  x.  45. 

Duane,  Matthew,  his  reason  for  giving  5  guineas  extraordinaiy  for  a 
rare  coin,  ix.  84. 

Du  Chesnt^s  Collection  of  No^nan  Historians,  conjecture  on  a  phrase 
used  in,  vii.  72. 

Du  Fresne,  his  observations  on,  and  etymology  of  the  word  Sempectm 
criticised,  vi.  62.     Different  etyniology  offered,  ibid. 

Dugdale,  Sir  fFm*  interprets  Colraan  opa,  Colmanni  ripa ;  but  qu. 
Colman  ora,  vi.  48.  Observations  on  Sir  T.  Strange's  epitaph  in  his 
Warwickshire,  vii.  89.  Expression  in  his  Life  illustrated,  vii.  93» 
Cause  of  the  deficiency  in  his  Baronage  with  respect  to  Eaiis  before 
the  Conquest,  ix.  57. 

Dukes,  custom  of  styling  them  Prince  improper,  ii.  7-  Whence  it 
originated,  ibid. 

Dumiington,  hospital  founded  at,  viii.  50. 

Dunstaple,  Annals  of,  incorrect  in  calling  Harold  H.  the  nephew  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  iv,  2,  vii.  28.  Expression  in  relative  to 
Harold's  decisive  battle  with  William  the  Conqueror  eliicidated, 
iv.  3,  vii.  27.  Mistaken  in  saying  Humez  was  elected  Abbat  of 
Westminster,  iv.  4.  Conjectures  of  Mr.  Heame  on  passages  of, 
corrected,  iv.  4,  vii.  52  j  vii.  48,  49>  51.  Incorrect  in  respect  of 
King  John's  death,  iv.  5.  Passages  in  illustrated^  vii.  29,  58; 
Corrected,  vii.  50. 

Durovemum,  etymology  of,  vii.  4. 
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£i    euy    eo,  etr,   or    eu,  often    have    y    prefixed    in    pronuncia« 

tion,  vii.  13. 
J^  diphthong  smd  o  diphthong,  impropriety  in  their  iieing  so  called, 

X.  22. 
JEadulph,  Bp.  of  Lindsey,  vii.  61. 

Earls,  styled  Consuls  hy  Monkish  historians,  vii.  15.    Cause  of  th« 
deficiency    in    Earls    before    the    Conquest   in    Dugdale-s   Baro- 
nage, ix.  57. 
lamest-money,  earnest-penny,  antient,  vi.  83,  x.  97. 
JSars,  human,  not  uplversally  immoveable  with  the  scalp,  viii.  46. 
Earwig  comes  from  Eruca,  i.  100. 
East  Country  means  tlie  Baltic,  iv.  77. 

Easter  Sunday  happened  as  early  in   1761  as  it  ever  can  happen, 
iii.  87.     Observations  upon  the    various  etymons   of    the   word 
Easter,  tili.  83. 
Eating-  too  niuch,   the    restlessness  caused  by  it  useful  in  diges- 
tion, ix.  53.  I 
Eau  de  Vie,  a  particular  liquor  so  called,  it.  38.    Brandy  or  Rum 

meant  by  it  in  Pere  Lebat,  ibid, 
Ecclesia,  aigni&es  a  rectory  or  parish,  vii.  68. 
Edinbttrgh,  epigram  on,  i.  57. 
Edmund,  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  vii.  51. 

Edward  the  Confess&r,  not  the  uncle  of  Harold  U.  iv.  %  vii.  28. 
Edward  I.  called  Scot&riim  mallem,  vii.  25. 
Edward  H.  Bp.  of  Hereford's  ambiguous  precept,  intended  to  hasten 

his  murdery  ii.  8.9. 
Edward  H.  and  III.  their  pennies  not  properly  distinguished,  vii.  99- 
Edward  lU.  reason  of  his  placing  the  French  arms  in  the  first  quar- 

ter  of  his  coat,  on  his  claiming  the  Crown  of  France,  i.  53. 
Edward  TV.  characters  of  his  three  concubines,  ii.  24.     First  cause 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  quarrel  with  him,  ii.  61.     No  picture  of 
him  at  Lambeth  Palace,  viii.  18. 
Egbert,  not  the  first  Saxon  King  who  attempted  an  universal  mo- 
narchy oyer  the  rest,  iv.  12. 
Egerton,  Sir  TJwmas,  the  motto  to  his  arms  changed,  i.  81. 
Eggs  differ  one  from  another,  notAvithstanding  the  proverb,  iv.  49. 
Egyptians,    passage   erroneously  cited    by  M.  Huet  to  prove  their 

bravery,  v,  4. 
Elements,  not  convertible  one  into  another,  iii.  56. 
Elfric,  the  Saxon  grammarian,  vii.  5. 
Elisabe,  formerly  written  for  Isabel,  iii.  23. 
Eliza,  used  as  a  man's  name,  vi.  67. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  anagram  of  her  name,  iii.  23.    See  Camptan, 
Elizabeth^  and  Isabel  the  same  name,  iii.  23. 

Elstob,  PFilHam,  designed  to  publish  Alfred's  Saxon  version  of  Oro- 
sius,  vi.  15.  Observation  of  his  respecting  Sir  J.  Cheke's  defHbation 
illustrated,  ix.  26. 

— ■ Mrs.  the  original  of  a  quotation  in  her  Appendix  to  Saxon  Ho^ 

mily,  pointed  out^  vi.  22.     Whence  the  Saxon  under  the  portrait 
of  St.  Gregory  prefixed  to  her  edition  of  his  Homilies  is  taken,  vi.  16. 
Passages  in  her  preface  to  Saxon  Homiiy  explained,  vi.  17,  18.    Al- 
ludes to  her  brother  in  her  Prefape  to  the  Saxon  Homily,  vi.  15, 
JElyot,  Sir  7'^owfl^,  his  "  Banket  of  Sapience,"  ix.  3. 
Ember-weeks  or  Ember-days,  remarks  on  the  etymon  of,  iv.  18, 
Emeritus  professor,  cannot  J)e  translated,  x.  90, 
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Emigratoi's  often  bear  the  name  .of  the  cities  from  which  they 
spring,  viii.  89. 

Endovellicus,  the  expatiator  on,  pointed  out,  v.  42. 

England,  Parliamentary  History  oJ\  error  of  the  compilers  of,  i.  67. 

England,  map  of,  proposed,  with  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon  namei 
of  places,  vii.  2.  No  country  affords  so  great  variety  of  fruit, 
vii.  90. 

English  language,  the  multiplicity  of  monosyllables  in,  accounted  for, 
.vi.  51.  Like  the  Greek,  it  has  words  of  the  same  stamina, 
and  contrary  signification,  x.  5G,  5d>  60  j  accounted  for,  iUd. 
Contrary  words  in  it  have  the  same  meaning,  x.  56.  Ten  feet  in 
a  Terse,  a  measure  adapted  to  it,  x,  74.  Several  untranslated 
French  words  used  in  it,  x.  90. 

Englishmen,  instance  hardly  known  of  their  changing  their  Christian 
names,  iii.  61,  Charged  by  Salmasius  with  neglect  of  quantity, 
vi.  6^,  Cause  of  their  recourse  to  drinking,  x.  38.  Have  no  genius 
for  painting,  x.  49.  Not  famed  for  their  humanity,  x.  53.  Rude 
to  strangers,  ibid- 
English  tongue.  The  Excellency  qf,  by  Carew,  when  first  printed,  i.  40. 

English- Saocon  Dictionary,  proposed  to  shew  what  parts  of  our  lan- 
guage are  Saxon,  vii.  3. 

Engraving,  the  word  does  not  precisely  express  its  general  meaning, 
V.  16.  Proper  when  applied  to  etcldng ;  in  other  cases  burining 
.would  be  more  proper,  v.  16. 

Ent,  Sir  Ge&rge,  copied  Harvey's  description  of  ^  Henry  VHI.'s  pen- 
nachio,  vii.  82.^ 

Epigrams,  on  Edinburgh,  i.  57.  On  Molly  Fowle,  i.  63.  On  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  pronouncing  Euphrates  improperly,  i.  73.  On 
Romeo  and  Juliet  being  played  for  many  nights  together  at  both 
houses,  i.  92.     Comment  on  an  epigram  by  Ausonius,  iv.  39- 

Epitaph,  satirical,  on  Bp.  Burnet,  iv.  54. .  On  a  beautiful  brother 
and  sister,  by  Camden,  criticised  and  corrected,  x.  35. 

Epithets  in  the  Hebrew  language,  some  pf  them  bold  and  charac- 
teristic, vi.  28. 

Equal,  formerly  pronounced  egal,  ix.  3. 

Equitations,  a  word  proposed  for  ideas  conceived  "vfrhilst  riding, 
viii.  52.  ' 

Evasmus  (properly  Erasmius),  had  regard  to  the  Romish  Saint, 
in  taking  that  name,  viii.  93.  Play  upon  his  name  by  the  Pa- 
pists, ibid.  His  custom  of  riding  on.  horseback  on  Market- 
hill,  viii.  94. 

Erasmus's  Colloquies,  Hackian  edition  of, ,  by  Schrevelius,  wants  illus- 
tration, ix.  28.    Two  passages  illustrated,  ibid. 

Erodii,  meaning  of,  vii.  49*  » 

Erredf  deceived,  &c.  should  be  curtailed  a  syllable  in  pronunciation, 
vi.  94. 

eth,  (in  msiketh,  &c.)  often  in  old  English  plural  terminations,  vi.  79- 

Ethelbert  King  of  Kent,  his  epitaph,  as  in  Speed's  History,  cor- 
rected, V.  86.  . 

Etike,  meaning  of,  iii.  29. 

Etymology,  nothing  more  subject  to  the  power  of  accident,  fanc)*, 
caprice,  custom,  or  even  absurdity,  viii.  83. 

Evans,  James,  some  account  of,  i.  55.  Critique  on  a  note  of  his  in 
his  translation  of  the  Republick  of  Letters  from  the  Spanish,  i.  55, 

Eudo  Dapifer,  what  his  office  was,  vii.  42. 

Evelyn,  Mr.  oversight  in  his  Discourse  upon  Medals,  iii.  31. 

EuphemismuSf  the  Latins  fond  of  it,  viii.  69. 
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Euphrates,  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  formerly  called  Mediu,  i.  72. 
Observations  on  this  passage,  ibid.  Epigram  on  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  pronouncing  it  improperly,  i.  73. 

European  Christian^  all  called  Franks  in  the  East,  iv.  GB.  Reason  of 
this,  ibid. 

Excise,  story  of  an  officer  of,  iii.  17. 

Exeter,  remarks  on  Dr.  MiUes's  comment  on  the  Penates  found 
at,  vi.  35,   36. 

Exivit  hominem,  should  be  exuit  homitiem,  vii,  72. 

Epe,  light  weakens  it,  x.  21.  Should  be  covered  when  asleep,  ibid. 
Reason  for  it,  ibid. 

Eife-sight,  people  of  great  age  reading  the  smallest  print  often  de- 
pends on  the  formation  of  the  eye,  iv.  38. 

Eyes, — As  dear  to  me  as  my  eyes ;  the  phrase  illustrated  by  one  being, 
warned  to  abstain  from  drinking  or  he  would  lose  his  sight,  ex- 
claiming, *  Then  farewel  dear  eyes !'  v.  9. 

Fable  of  Father  and  Son  riding  on  an  Ass,  not  mentioned  in  Miop, 
iv.  23. 

Fabricius,  his  BibliothecaT^atina  illustrated,  ii.  6.  Mis-spells  his 
Christian  name,  x.  62. 

Fairfa^j^s  Tasso,  the  Editor  of  the  4th  edition  has  imprudently  altered 
some  of  the  stanzas,  iv.  62. 

Faith — to  pin  pour  faith  on  another's  sleeve,  origin  of  that  expres- 
sion, iii.  63. 

Falkner,  a  surname,  i.  e.  Falconer,  iii.  46. 

Fallow-Deer,  the  male,  when  cut,  called  a  Halfer,  iv.  42.  Called 
Fsdlow-Deer  from  its  colour,  53. 

Falstqff',  the^name  formed  from  Fastolf,  viii.  17. 

Falsta^*s  character  in  Shakspeare',  originally  given  to  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  afterwards  to  Sir  John  Fastolf,  x.  100.  A  notion  of 
his  flying  in  battle,  for  which  he  was  degraded,  but  was  afterwards 
restored,  ibid. 

Fame  of  a  man,  when  absent,  should  be  as  sacred  as  himself,  x.  69. 

Fancy,  by  Meric  Casaubon  written  phancy,  x.  8  j  phant*sy  would  be 
better,  ibid. 

Fandango,  an  Indian  dance,  viii.  30. 

Fangle,  a  mere  cant  or  arbitrary  word,  ix.  22. 

Farm-yard,  in  Kent,  called  the  Close,  viii.  57. 

Farneworth,  Ellis,  a  great  translator,  iv.  60.  Intended  to  have  trans- 
lated the  Latin  life  of  iElfred  into  English,  not  being  aware  that 
it  was  originally  written  in  Englislf,  ibid.  Improperly  considered 
the  word  ate,  i.  e.  did  eat,  as  an  erratum,  viii.  75. 

Fastolf,  Sir  John,  the  notion  of  his  flying  in  a  battle,  for  which  be 
was  degraded,  sufficient  to  exculpate  Shakspeare ;  though  Fastolf 
was  afterwards  restored,  x,  100.  Writer  of  his  life  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica  pointed  out,  ibid. 

Fathers,  the  world  now-a-days  reads  scarce  any  of  them,  iv.  1 4. 

Faihom,  County  real  characters  alluded  to  in  that  Novtl,  vii.  21. 

Fear,  to  fear  in  the  sense  of  to  frighten  not  uncommon,  viii.  77. 

Fee,  or  tofeigh,  means  to  cleanse,  iii.  13.  « 

Fenton,  observation  of  his  defended  from  the  criticism  of  C.  Howard, 
Esq.  viii.  11. 

Ferguson,  queiy  whether  he  was  not  the  writer  of  **  The  Growth  of 
Popery"  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Felling,  v.  73.^^ 
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Ferie,  a  word  for  a  common  day  of  the  wetk,  iii.  37, 

fhnyhridge,  ix.  81. 

Festina  Unt^,  motto  of  the  Onslow  family,  paralleled  in  the  Greek 

and  Latin,  ix.  87- 
Festwalsy  the  notice  of  them  too  often  omitted  by  our  Clergy  in  their 

discourses,  i.  25. 
Feud  often  used  iot  field  in  old  records,  vi.  54. 
FiddeSy  Dr.  remarks  on  a  passage  in  his  Life  of  Wolsey  respecting 

Henry  VIIL's  benevolences,  i.  32.     His  translation  of  Godwyn's 

History  of  Henry  VUL  unnecessary',  i.  54.    Verses  in  his  Collection? 

for  the  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  erroneously  quoted  by  Anstis,  i.  75. 
Fieldy  Thomas f   brief  account  of,   i.  66'.    Attempted  a  new  Latin 

translation  of  Dr.  Prideaux*s  Connexion,  ibid. 
Field,  his  impudent  falsification,  and  that  of  other  printers,  to  favour 

Lay-ordination  among  the  Puritans,  iv.  55* 
Fielding's  Jonathan  Wild,  passage  in,  explained,  vi.  3^ 
Fire  of  Friendships  an  Indian  expression,  iii.  QQ.    To  be  found  in  Ia<» 

gulphus,  ibid. 
Fire  put  out  by  the  Sun,  viii.  45. 
Fires,   Sacred,   described  by  Richard  of  Cirencester,    perhaps  coal 

fires,  iii.  88. 
fire-ball  in  1773,  account  of,  vii.  10, 
Fish,  frozen,  recovered  on  being  placed  at  a  moderate  distance  from 

the  fire,  iv.  35.    Fishes  have  a  voice^  though  inarticulate,  notwithr 

standing  the  proverb,  iv.  50. 
Fitchets,  troublesome,  but  useful,  ix.  53. 
FUz^Edwards,  Mr.  called  Bildad  the  Shuhite,  viii.  29. 
Fitzherbert,  Wm.  the  person  who  conferred  with  Wilkes  in  the  King's 

Bench  in  March  1769,  ix.  44. 
FUz'Stephen,  Editor  of,  corrects  an  emendation  of  his  author  by  Mr. 

Strype  and  Mr.  Hearne,  vii.  47.    Illustrated,  ix.  77,  78. 
FUtggon,  iroTSiLagena,  v.  7. 

Fletcher  the  surname  derived  from  a  trade  now  obsolete^  iii.  46, 
Flies,  transition  from,  to  beasts,  easy,  x.  65. 
Flushed,  a  corruption  oijleshed,  ix,  49. 
Ftttsher,    a  corruption   of   fi^sher,   reasons  for   the  bird  being  80 

called,  ix.  49« 
Foliage,  the  Use  of  this  word  inconsistent ;  we  should  write  fevH" 

lage^  iii.  43, 
FolHes,  edifices  so  called  antient,  v.  27. 
Foreigners,  often  change  their  Christian  names^  iii.  6K     Make  sad 

wo44c  with  English  names,    vii.  85,  viii.  15,  ix.  7?  8>  72.    Mak« 
-     one  word  of  My  Lord,  &c.  x.  80. 
Forica,  meaning  of  the  word,  viii.  66. 

Forrester,  Lieut.-col.  James,  author  of  "  The  iPolite  Philosopher,  iii*  50» 
Forster,  a  surname,  i  e.  Forester,  iii.  46. 
Foster,  Fere,  punning  application  (^  his  of  a  passage  in  Horace,  v.  14. 

Anecdotes,  &c.  of,  viii.  29. 
Four  things  to  be  desired,  ix.  45.  ~ 
Four  tof^gttes,  meaning  of,  explained,  ix.  &8« 
Fowle,  Molly,  epigram  on,  i;  63^ 

Fox-glove,  according  to  Baxter,  signifies  Liemurum  Manicaf  V;  10. 
Franby,  Adam,  qu»  who  he  was,  viL  87« 

France,  arms  of,  when  first  assumed  in  the  English^coat,  i.  53. 
Fraafices  and  Francis,  no  foundation  for  the  distinction,  ii.  92.  Vi^  67. 

viii.  21.    A  proper  distinction  proposed,  viii.  ^1. 
Franks,  why  European  Christians  are  so  called  in  the  East,  iv,  68. 
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JFredlan's,  St.  at  Lucca,  inscri[ytion  on  Kino^  Richard's  monument 
there  illustrated,  vii.  79. 

French  Critics  treat  Tasso  and  Ariosto  with  contempt,  iv.  58.  French 
Authors  corrupt  our  English  names  and  words^  vii.  65^  viii.  15. 
ix.  7,  8,  72. 

Frenchmen  had  so  great  a  share  in  the  first  crusade^  that  all  European 
Christians  in  the  East  are  called  Franks^  iv  68. 

Friendsy  more  attached  than  Relations,  vii.  97. 

Frltmdship,  Fire  of^  an  Indian  expression,  iii.  66.  To  be  found  In  Fn- 
gulphus,  iUd. 

Chain  ofi    an  Indian  expression,  iii.  72.    Similarity  in 

Jeffrey  of  Monmouth^  %\nd, 

Froissart,  &c,  make  strange  work  with  English  names,  viii.  15. 

Fruche,  meaning  of  this  word,  v.  88. 

Fruit,  greater  variety  in  England  than  any  otlier  part  of  the  world, 
vi.  64,  vii.  90.  / 

Fultevy  Bp.  his  lines  on  Remig^us,  v.  49. 

Fuller y  7%oma8y  D.D.his  observation  in  "Holy  Land"  on  Campian's  ana- 
gram of  Elizabeth  incorrect,  iii.  23.  Mistake  in  his  computation 
«f  the  breadth  of  the  Holy  Land,  iv,  82.  Improperly  calls  Hugh 
ie  Grand,  Great  Hugh,  as  if  he  took  his  name  from  his  high  birth, 
iv.  83.  Mistake  of  his  in  his  "  Holy  War,"  iv.  84.  Expressions  in 
his  "  Holy  War"  explained,  iv.  85,  86.  Verse  in  his  «  Church 
History,"  respecting  Polydore  Vergil,  corrected,  iii.  90.  Date  con- 
cerning Polydore's  History  in  Church  Historj^,  filled  up,  iii.  91. 
Verses  in  Church  History,  "  Leyland's  supposed  Ghost,*'  written  by 
himself,  iii,  92,  An  allusion  in  his  **  Worthies"  explained,  i.  77.  His 
translating  ore  gladn  "  with  the  mouth  of  the  sword,"  disapproved, 
v.  76.  His  mention  of  Charlemagne  the  Great  in  his  **  Worthies,*' 
y.9^.  Passage  in  his  "Worthies"  illustrated;  viii,  87.  Oversight 
in  his  **  Worthies,'*  ix.  82.  His  observations  respecting  set  hy  iu 
"  Mixt  Contemplations,*'  erroneous,  ii.  3. 

Fuller y  ThomaSy  D.  D.  his  writing  two  volumes  for  the  use  of  his  son, 
an  unkind  act  of  an  affectionate  father,  x.  26.  Remarks  on  an  ob- 
servation of  his  in  his  Preface  to  Exanthematologia,  x.  42. 

G. 

iialtrki/e,  mistress  of  Henry  IV.  of  France>  painted  in  the  habit  of" 

Diana,  iii.  80. 
Gale,    Dr.  his  reading  of  A  Blato  BulgiOy    in  Antoninus,   v.  45. 

Hearne's  observations  on  it,  overlooking  what  the  Doctor  says  to 

the  same  purport,  ibid. 

Roger y  translated  Father  Jobert's  "  Science  desMedailles,'^  ix.  85. 

CaUorty  from  Lagenay  v.  7. 

Gardiner,  letter  of  his  to  Wolsey  on  the  sickness  of  Pope  Clement 

VII.  illustrated,  i.  22. 
Garrety  book-binder  of  Cambridge,  viii.  94. 
Gai/  uses  desirous  for  desirable,  ix.  91. 

Gen.  iii.  2,  the  recurrence  of  the  word  of  not  inelegant,  ii.  88. 
Genteel,  nothing  rough  and  boisterous  can  be  so,  i.  46. 
Gentilhommeries,  vii.  76.  .  ,  .         ' 

Gentleman,  \^hence  deduced,  i.  46.     MaCiiy  houses  over  the  kingdom 

indicating  the  owners  to  be  of  tRat  rank,  vii.  76. 
Gentleman's  Magazine  1764,  correction  of  a  roll  there  printed,  vi.  6. 

Observations  on  an  inscription  in  1T49,  vii.  87-     Editor  of  repri- 
manded, vii.  88. 
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Gentleness  and  gentility  the  same  things,  i.  46. 

George  I.  Sermon  on  his  death  by  Mr.  Newton,  ix.  59. 

George  III.  Inscription  on  reverse  of  Coronation  Aledal  faulty,  iv.  8^^ 
Author  of  a  Dramatic  Pastoral  occasioned  by  the  Collection  for 
portioning  young  women  at  his  Coronation,  pointed  out,  iv.  89. 

GeorgCy  St.  substance  of  Dr.  Pettingal's  Dissertation  on  the  Eques- 
trian figure  of,  ix.  61. 

George,  Dr.  fF'illiam,  though  Dean  of  Lincoln,  had  never  been  Cu- 
rate, Vicar,  or  Rector,  iv.  99. 

Germans,  excellent  at  inventions,  i.  31.  First  produced  the  books 
in  Ana,  ibid.  The  charge  of  their  disregard  to  quantity  at  this 
time  unjust,  vi.  66. 

Gibson,  derivations  of,  iii.  35. 

— —  Bp.  his  remark  on  Camden's  confounding  two  fabulous  opi- 
nions respecting  the  30  daughters  of  Dioclesian  killing  their  hus- 
bands, incorrect,  iii.  95.  Supposed  by  Mr.  Shelton  to  have  said 
that  Athelney  was  called  by  Bede  EtUelinghie,  whereas  he  alluded 
toBrompton,  iii.  97.  Properly  distmguishes  fVoldznd.  Weald,  \\\,  11. 

Gilbert,  Mr.  his  meaning  in  "  Desiderata  Curiosa"  explained,  viii.  40. 

Gildcu,  his  character, vX.  36, 

Gill,  reason  of  this  proper  name  being  pronounced  sometimes  hard 
and  sometimes  soft,  i.*7. 

Gilpin*s  Life  of  WiclifF,  correction  in,  v.  79.  His  observation  that 
Wicliff  never  engaged  in  any  very  large  work  incorrect,  v.  BO.  Il- 
lustrations of,  81,  82. 

Ciraldtts  Cambrensis,  jocular  story  of  his  cited  by  Tovey  in  a  serious 
way,  v.  22.  Read  his  Description  of  Ireland  three  days  together 
before  the  University  of  Oxford,  before  it  was  publi&hed,  v,  48. 

Glass,  verses  wrjtten  on  a  pane  of,  i.  60.  Origin  of  the  custom  of 
putting  the  thumb  nail  to  the  edge  of  the  glass,  viii.  28. 

Glaye,  the  Fleur  de  lis,  iii.  11. 

Gloucester,  Humphrey  the  good  Duke  of,  his  death,  ii.  49. 

God,  a  surname,  i.  2.  Same  as  good  in  our  language  and  the  An^lo- 
Saxon,  i.  76. 

God  bless  you,  to  a  person  sneezing,  meaning  of,  yi.  73. 

God  ha*  mercy — ^the  saying  No  God  ha*  mercy  to  you  explained,  v.  40. 

Godfather,  custom  in  France  to  give  his  own  name  to  his  godchild, 
iv.  33. 

Godwyn,  Bp.  his  History  of  Henry  VIII.  translated  by  his  son  Mor- 
gan Godwyn,  i.  54. 

Gold,  reason  of  its  being  found  native  more  than  any  other  metal,  iv.48. 

Goldfinch  drawing  his  own  water,  not  a  modem  invention,  ii.  93. 

Goldsmith,  Dr.  observations  on  his  account  of  the  Hare,  viii.  38.  His 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  Sun's  effect  on  a  fire,  viii.  45. 

Good  and  evil,  Wollaston's  criterion  of,  x.  42. 

Goodwin,  Edward,  his  transcript  of  a  Roll  39  E.  III.  in  Gent.  Mag. 
corrected,  vi.  6.     Other  jnistakes  of  his,  ibid. 

Goosberry,  reason  of  its  being  so  called,  viii.  79. 

Goose  on  Michaelmas  day,  an  old  custom,  iv.  30. 

Gorallus  Theodorus,  a  signature  used  by  M.  I^  Clerc,  vi.  76. 

Gospellers,  a  custom  with  them  to  prefix  lEH  and  such  like  words 
to  their  epiistles,  vi.  25. 

Gough,  Richard,  literary  works  of  his,  ix.  73.  x.  100. 

GrcBCum  est  ei,  legi  non  potest,  on  what  occasion  used,  vi.  74. 

Grammar,  English,  Lowth's  Introduction  to,  iv.  18. 

Grammatical  Essays,  Two,  author  of,  pointed  out,  ix.  42. 

Grandchild,  the  expression  very  absurd,  iv.  49.  The  French  express 
it  more  sensibly,  ibief. 
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fjrape^  the  most  useful  fruit  abroad,  vii.  90. .  Fresh  ^apes  not  used 

at  table  by  the  antients,  viii.  24.    Thought  to  be  unwholesome,  ih, 
^rasshoppevy  observations  on  the  chirping  of,  ix.  47. 
Gravamifut  Ecclesia  Gallican<p,  time  of  their  being  written,  vii.  70, 
Gravestones,  qu.  whether  any  in  bhurch-yards  before  1574?  vii.  75. 
Gravity,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  might  have  his  notion  of  it  from  a  Spanish 

author,  x.  42. 
Greaves,  John,  his  PjTamidographia',  ii.  16.    Translator  bf  Abiilfeda's 

description  of" Arabia,  iv.  60. 
Greek  language,  use  of  accents  in,  antient,  ix.  41.     Has  Words  of  the 

same  stamina  and  contrary  signification,  x.  56. 
Green,  Mr.  Valentine,  corrections  in  his  Survey  of  Worcester,  vi.  21. 
Gregory,  St.  whence  the  Saxon  under  his  portrait  is  taken,  vi.  16. 
Gregory  the  Great,  in  Bede,  respecting  wakes,  vi.  70. 
Gresliam  and  the  cUamoud,  story  of,  without  foundation,  x.  63. 
Grey,  Lady  Jane,  anecdote  of,  iii.  22. 

Lord  Richard,  ii.  34. 

-^ Tliomas,  MsLrquis  of  Dorset,  ii.  60. 

Grocer,  the  word  formerly  meant  any  large  dealer,  iv..45. 
Grosseteste,  Bp.  letter  of  his  to  Henry  IH.  illustrated,  iv.  37. 
Guardian  Angels  over  individual  persons,  too  uncertain  a  notion  to 

b6  used  in  our  addresses  to  God,  iv.  31. 
Guido  Aretino,  invented  the  present  scale  of  musick,  i.  95.     Mistook 

the  metre  of  the  lines  from  which  he  named  the  notes,  ibid, 
Gulielmtts  Neuhrigensis,  his  account  of  the  death  of  Thomas  second 

Abp.  of  York,  vi.  65.    Illustration  of  the  word  Dromo  in,  vii.  43. 
Gunpowder,    the   invention  of,    ascribed   by  Milton,   Spenser,    and 

Ariosto,  to  the  Devil,  iv.  61.    Less  slaughter  since  the  use  of  ar- 
tillery, ibid,, 
Guns  not  employed  in  the  battle  of  Bos  worth,  ii.  30. 
'Guy  earl  of  Warwick,  vii.  48. 
Gwedir,  reason  of  Sir  John  Wynne's  house  being  so  called,  ix.  71. 

Qu.  corrupted  from  the  Latin  vitrum  ?  ibid. 
Gybson,  Ricfiard,  why  he  placed  Emanuel  at  the  top  bf  his  letters, 

vi.  25. 

H. 

//  frequently  placed  after  t  in  old  writers,  as  catAena  for  catena, 
&c.  vii.  45. 

Hadjield,  IJtomas,  Chandler's  discourse  on  his  deaths  iii.  30.  Anec- 
dote of  him,  ibid. 

//iocir  of  Women  used  for  cordage^  ix.  13. 

Haketvill,  Dr.  George^  his  taking  for  granted  that  the  elements  are 
convertible  one  into  another,  not  agreeable  to  experiment,  iii.  56. 
Makes  sfdp  of  the  masculine  gender,  iii.  69.  The  three  last  ^ardi-" 
Tials  of  this  Nation  said  by  him  to  be  of  Oxford,  pointed  out,  iv.  22. 
The  five  sons  of  Oxford  University  said  by  him  to  possess  the  princi- 
pal Sees  pointed  out,  iv.  27.  His  character  of  John  Down,  v.  I. 
Preached  his  funeral  sermon,  ibid.  Translated  the  Life  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Bodley,  his  kinsman,  into  Latin,  v.  2. 

Halfer,  its  meaning,  ^v.  42.  On  the  pronunciation  of,  ibid.  Anec- 
dote of  a  gentleman  respecting  the  spelling  of  this  word,  ibid. 

Hall  the  Chronicler,  followed  chiefly  by  Shakspeare,  i.  1.  Bishop 
Nicolson's  character  of  him  unjust,  ibid.  Mistakes  Ldmina  Apos- 
tolorum  for  Lumina'Apostoloi'um,  i.  9.  Illustrations  of  passages  in 
his  Chronicle,  ii.  15}  ix.  6. 

Kk 
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Hamilton,  Alexander,  calls  Bengal  an  earthly  paradise;  but  why?  v.8?. 

Hammer-cloth,  reason  of  its  bein^  so  called,   iv.  3. 

Hana  (Saxon),  sigpfiifies  both  cock  and  hen,   vii.  63. 

Hand-writing,  EngHsh^  Cardinal  de  Brancasiis  remark  respecting, 
vi.  74. 

Hangman*s  wages,  x.  55. 

Happy  the  son  whose  father  is  gone  to  the  J^evil,  the  proverb  illus- 
trated, ii.  21.     Whence  the  proverb  arose,   viii.  35. 

Haram,  the  name  for  apartment*;  of  women  in  Turkey,  iv.  43. 

Harbin,  George,  the  a^ithor  of  the  "  Hereditary  Right  of  the  Crown 
of  England  asserted,"  iv.  95. 

Hardress,  Sir  Tlwmas,  ix.  1 . 

Hardwiche,  Philim^  earl  of,  alluded  to  in  "  Count  Fathom,"  vii.  21. 
Anecdote  of  him,  vii.  23.  , 

Hare,  its  beating  a  drum,  an  imposition,  viii.  .38. 

Harlot,  derivation  of,  vii.  34. 

Harmer,  Anthony,  i.  54.  A  feigned  name  for  Henry  AVTiarton,  v.  85, 
vi.  76*.  Query  whether  this  assumed  name  should  not  be  Whs- 
mer,  v.  18. 

Harold  II.  not  the  nephew  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  iv.  2,  vii.  28. 
So  h^sty  and  eager  was  he  to  engage  William  the  Conqueror,  that 
he  waited  not  till  his  forces  were  collected^  iv.  3,  vii.  "27.  The  eight 
exercises  he  knew  how  to  perform,  mentioned  in  the  Five  Pieces  of 
Runic  Poetry,  v.  78. 

Harpagus,  name  of,  written  Appelles,  Arpelles,  and  Harpalus,  viii.  1. 2. 

Harrington,  Sir  John,  no  foundation  for  his  calling  Silenus  Virgil'^ 
Scholemaster,  iii.  38. 

Harris,  Dr.  his  dislike  to  Augustine  being  called  Apostle  of  the 
English,  unreasonable,  iv.  93.  His  allowing  Augustine  little  merit 
in  regard  of  the  Saxons,  unjust,  ilid.  Errors  in  his  History  of 
Kent,  ix.  21.    Error  of  his  with  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kent, 

Harry,  why  it  passes  for  Henry,  iii.  32. 

Harvey,  Dr.  described  Henry  VIIPs  Pennachio,  vii.  82. 

Harvey,  Ricliard,  an  author  alluded  to  by  Nash,  ii.  9. 

Haslewood,  Arthur,  anecdote  of,  ii.  18.     Epitaph  on,  ibid. 

Hastings,  Lord,  pandar  to  Edward  IV.  ii.  23,  24,  67.  Called  the 
bull,  70.  Chamberlain  of  the  Household  and  of  Wales,  ii.  2». 
Remarkable  story  of,  iii.  84. 

Lady  Katharine,  ii.  29. 

Havercamp,h\s  explanation  of  the  Orwiw^aof  Orosius  criticised,  viii.  25. 

Haward,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  38. 

Hay,  nothing  more  raised  in  value  than,  vi.  86. 

Hayford,  Miss  Hannah,  poems  addressed  to  her,  i.  52. 

Haym,  Signor,  passage  in  his  Tesoro  Hritan.  mis-translated,  iii.  47. 

Hayter,  Bp.  anecdote  of  him,  vii.  78. 

Heame,  Thomas,  emendation  of  a  passage  in  his  Texttts  Rqffensis, 
ii.  20  J  Sir  Edward  Bering's  arms  in,  explain«d,  iii.  82 ;  reference 
to  Sir  E.  Dmng  in  the  preface  es^plained,  and  error  corrected,  iii. 
93.— -His  comment  on  a  passage  in  Spelman*s  JElfred  unsatisfactory-, 
iii.  96. — ^Mistakes  a  passage  in  the  Annals  of  t)unstaple,  respecting 
the  battle  between  William  and  Harold,  iv.  3,  vii.  27  ?  wrong  con- 
jectures <Sif  his  on  various  passages,  iv.  4,  vii.  52  j  vii.  29,  48,  49, 
51,  58  ;  neglects  to  correct  a  passage  in,  respecting  Harold's  rela- 
tionship to  Edward  the  Confessor,  vii.  28. — Sarcasm  of  his  on  Sir 
Simon  D*E\Ves  in  Leland^s  Itinerary,  v.  44  j  his-  observation  on  Dr. 
Gale's  reading  of  A  Blato  BulgiOf  overlooking  what  the  Doctor 
himself  says  to  the  same  purport,  v.  45  j  errors  of  W.  Vallans  ia 
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Leland  which  he  has  left  uncorrected,  v.  50,  52;  needless  and 
foolish  alterations  of  his  iiv  W.  Vallans,  v.  53;  though  he  inveighs 
against  flattering  epitaphs,  gives  a  great  character  to  a  man  he 
knew  nothing  of,  v.  54 ;'  recommends  the  person  who  should  give 
a  second  part  o€  Camden  to  be  cautious  in  taking  any  thing  upon 
trust,  &c.  and  yet  speaks  of  a  book  he  never  saw  as  being  curious  and 
excellent,  v.  55  ;  on  slight  foundation  speaks  of  a  Roman  mint  at 
Dorchester,  and  afterwards  takes  it  for  granted,  v.  56 ;  pretended 
to  prophecy,  but  had  no  gift  this  way,  v.  57;  qu.  why  he  takes  . 
/*«r^w.¥  Ursinus  to  be  JFM?i;iw*  Ursinus  ?  v.  58;  writes  ingenioui  for 
,  ingenuous,  vi.  52 ;  his  assertion  that  bricks  were  used  here  temp. 
Edward  III.  doubtful,  vi.  53  ;  mistaken. in  s&y'ingjend  is  often  used 
in  records  forbid,  vi.  54  ;  approves  most  of -short  epitaphs,  though 
he  had  drawn  a  long  one  for  Mn  Dodwell,  vi.  55.-«-Mistaken  as  to 
the  mode  of  publishing  works  in  Giraldus  Canjfarensis'  time,  v.  47. — 
Corrected  by  Mr.  Ames,  vi.  12. — ^Remark  on  his  observation  re- 
specting the  Romans  hiding  their  treasure,  vi.  56. — Mis  works  pr6- 
posed  to  be  printed,  vii.  1. — Errors  of  his  in  JLeland'i  ColledMnea 
corrected,  vii.  36,  37. — Remark  of  his  on  Atured,  BeverUtcensis  un- 
necessary, vii.  44 ;  wrong  conjectures  of  his  in,  vii.  45,  46 ;  it  is 
uncertain  whether  his  publication  of  Alured  be  really  that  author's 
work,  vii.  56. — His  attempt  to  amend  a  passage  in  Fitz-Stfephen 
unnecessary,  vii.  47. — ^Remark  of  his  on  the  Libei'  Nige»'  corrected, 
viii.  16. 

Heart — a  man  of  a  great  Jiearty  its  usual  meaning,  vi.  44.  The  large- 
ness 01  the  heart  does  not  betoken  courage,  ibid. 

Heat  or  Cold  depends  not  altogether  on  latitude,  x.  9. 

Heaveiis,  a  luminous  entire  faidf-clrcle  seen  in,  described,  ix.  7,9. 

Hebrew  language,  does  not  abound  with  epithets,  but  has  some  veiy 
significant  ones,,  vi.  28. 

Heiress,  the  son  of,  gives  the  first  place  to  his  paternal  coat,  and  puts 
his  mother's  in  the  second,  i.  53* 

HeliodoruSy  his  Ethiopics  a  romance,  v.  4. 

Hemingford,  PFalter,  a  contemptible  author,  vii.  40.  Errors  of  his 
pointed  out,  iUd.        ,    < 

Heti,  crowing  of,  ominous,  iv.  75.  Believed  to  be  not  prolific  thei\, 
ibid.    Derivation  of  the  word  hen,  vii.  63. 

Henry  II.  had  three  natural  children  by  Lady  Rosamond,  vii.  26. 

Henry  III.  spoken  of  by  Fitz-Stephen,  the  son  of  Henry  II.  vi^.  47. 

*  (usually  so  called)  son  of  K.  John,  properly  Henry  IV.  vii.  47. 

Remarks  on  the  signum  regale  of  the  person  who  intended  to  assasr 

sinate  him,  viii.  88.     Reason  of  his  being  crowned"  with  a  garland 

at  Gloucester,  ix.  99.     Sold  the  Jews  for  a  sum  of  money,  x.  93. 

Henry  IV.  surnamed  Bullingbrook,  from  his  birth-place,  ii.  53. 

Henry  V.  conspiracy  to  slay  him,  ii.  7B.> 

Henry  V.  and  VI.  their  pennies  not  properly  distinguished,  vii.  ^Q. 

Henry  VI.  on  what  occasion  he  lost  Normandy,  ii.  48. 

Henry  VII.  what  encouraged  him  to  invade  England,  ii.  72. 

Henry  V\\l.\ai&  benevolem^s  resisted  by  the  plea  of  Stat.  1  Ric.  III. 
i.  32.  Reasons  given  in  defence  of  them,  iMd,  Bishop  Godwyu's 
History  of,  translated  by  his  son,  i.  54.  Error-  respecting  liim  in 
Parliamentary  History,  i.  67.  Letter  of  to  Cardinal  Cibo,  whence 
dated  explained,  iii.  85.  His  valuable  vennachio,  vii.  82.  In  his 
25th  year,  an  Act  passed  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  books,  x.  68. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  comment  on  a  passage  in,  vii.  35. 

Herba  digitalis,  with  us  Fox-glove,  which  aceortling  to  Baxter  signi- 
fies Lemwum  Maniae :  the  French  on  the  contrary  call  it  Our 
lAuHes  gloves,  v.  10.  - 
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Herherty  Lord,  authority  for  the  reasons  assi^ed  by  him  as  ^veit  in 
defence  of  Henry  VIII's  benevolences y  i.  32. 

Hereditary  Right  to  the  Crown  of  England  assertedythe  author  of,  iv.  9S. 

Hermegiscle,  Kin^  of  the  Vames,  story  relative  to,  vii.  99. 

Hero  and  Leander  of  Musieus  paraphrased,  ix.  62.    Passa^  borrowed 
from  and  improved,  63. 

Hewet,  Capt.  anecdote  of,  vii.  22. 

Gentian,  short  account  of,  vi.  7. 

Hexameter  verses  with  a  spondee  in  the  5th  foot,  generally  have  a 
dactyle  in  the  4th,  vii.  94. 

in  English,  i.  17.     One  in  Ascham*s  works,  viiit99* 

Two  by  Watson  Bp.  of  Liitfoln,  ibid. 

Hiccup y  the  orthography  of,  doubtful,  v.  84.     Its  etymology,  Und, 

Hickesy  Dr.  his  birth-place,  vi.  17. 

Higden,  iI5lfred*s  being  styled  Saint  in  a  note  upon,  accounted  for,  iii.  96. 

HobbeSy  Mr.  lines  of  his  on  Chatsworth  improved,  vii.  86. 

Hoboyy  from  Hautbms  (Fr.),  not  Oboe  (Italian)  iii.  51. 

Holbotny  Act  for  paving,  x.  95.    . 

HotldMdy  ilenry  Fox  Lord,  vii.  21. 

HoUy  Lord  Chief  Justice,  humorous  observation  on  an  attorney's 
dying  a  day  or  two  after  him,  i.  79« 

Holy  Landy  breadth  of,  iv.  82. 

HomcTy  reasons  for  Virgil's  silence  respecting  him  in  bis  ^neid,  i.  70. 

Homerus,  aliquando  bonus  dormUat,  are  net  exactly  the  words  of 
Horace,  x.  1. 

Honueoteleuton,  the  antients  not  scrupulous  about  it,  i.  64.  Instances 
of  it,  ibid,  y 

Honosy  for  honoTy  accounted  for,  vii.  20. 

HopSy  when  first  introduced  into  England,  v.  88. 

Hops  and  Corny  difficult  to  ascertain  by  comparison  which  are  most 
gainful,  X.  50. 

Horaccy  quoted  humorously  at  a  disputation,  i.  68.  His  not  bein<: 
mentioned  by  Virgil  in  his  writings  which  are  extant  accounted 
for,  i.  69.  Bad  verses  in,  ii.  2.  Verse  of  Horace  applied  to  Cantabs, 
iv.  70.  Much  such  a  soldier  as  Sir  John  Suckling,  v.  33.  Impro- 
perly cited,  X.  1.    A  burlesque  of  his  integer  vit^y  &c,  x.  64. 

Hormestay  see  Ormesta. 

Horns  long  esteemed  the  badge  of  Cuckoldom,  x.  81. 

Hoi'se-raceSy  author  of  Anecdotes  relating  to  the  Antiquity,  &c.  of, 
pointed  out,  ix.  70. 

Harseshoey  why  it  was  first  used  as  a  preservative  against  Witch- 
craft, ix.  97. 

Horses  ridden  without  bridles  by  the  antients,  v.  68.  Recovery  of  one 
badly  wounded  in  the  gullet,  accounted  for,  viii.  58. 

Hovedeny  Roger,  expression  of  his  illustrated,  vii.  41. 

House  of  O^ce^  an  e^phemismusy  viii.  66. 

Howard,  Qtarles,  remark  of  his  on  <  the  Earl  of  Surrey's  langnafe 
controverted,  viii.  11.  Remark  of 'his  on  the  Earl  of  Arundel's 
being  restored  to  the  Earldom  of  Norfolk  criticised,  viii.  12. 

Howely  James y  critique  on  an  epigram  by  him,  vi.  1. 

Hubert  de  Rurgo,  the  castle  built  by  him  in  Wales,  he  called  Stttltitia 
Hubertiy  v.  27. 

Huety  Mons.  his  learning,  iii.  45.  Supposed  to  have  been  the  greatest 
fitudent  that  ever  existed,  ibid.  Some  who  may  vie  with  him  in 
this  respect,  ibid.  His  *^  Hommes  Illustres,"  iv.  24.  Erroneously 
cites  the  Ethiopics  of  Heliodorus  in  two  places  as  real  history,  v.  4. 
Too  severe  upon  the  Scaligers  and  Du  Plessis-Momay,  v.  8.  Huet 
and  Menage  may  be  aptly  compared  together,  v.  13;  Haet's  learoin^ 
rather  more  extensive,  ibid. 
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Jluetiana,  the  elogium  prefixed  to  it  written  by  Olivet^  iii.  45.  The 
best  of  the  books  of  that  sort,  v.  8. 

Hugh  the  Burgundtarif  styled  Regum  malleus,  vii.  25. 

Hugh  le  Grand,  improperly  called  Greoit  Hugh,  by  Fuller,  iv.  83.  Bore 
the  name  in  memory  of  Hugh  le  Grand,  father  of  Hugh  Capet,  ibid. 

Huguenots,-  customary  among  them  for  the  Godfather^s  name  to  be 
given  to  the  Child,  iv.  33. 

Humber  river,  etymon  of,  vii.  13, 

Humble-hee,  should,  perhaps,  be  called  Bumble-bee,  ix.  47. 

Humez,  or  De  Humeto,  fFilliam,  abbat  of  Westminster,  iv.  4,  vii.  5S. 

Humm,  a  mere  technical  word,  vii.  13. 

Humming  applause,  as  in  our  Universities^  a  method  not  unknown  to 
barbarous  Nations,  x.  76. 

Humphrey,  Dr.  Laurence,  why  he  used  I  £  H  at  the  top  of  his  let- 
ters, vi.  35. 

Hurgos  add  (Xlnaha,  tenps  used  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  &c.  for 
the  Speakers  in  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  vi.  9Q, 

Hutchinson,  Bp.  oversights  in  his  Defence  of  the  Antient  Historians* 
V.  92.  Character  of  the  work,  time  of  its  being  written,  ibid.  Dif- 
fers from  Godwin  in  his  account  of  Abp.  Anselm,  93. 

Hyde,  Dr.  remarks  on  his  Historia  Relig.  Vett.  Pers.  ix.  46. 

I&J. 

IEH9  its  signification,  vi.  35. 

IHC,  written  by  the  Greeks  abbreviately  for  Jesus^  vi.  49.  The 
Latins  blundered  in  reading  it  IHS,  ibid, 

Jack-LaMn,  origin  of  the  name  of  this  tune,  viii.  6. 

t/ack'pudding,  vi.  98. 

James,  King,  his  aphorisms,  x.  43. 

James,  Professor,  smart  quotations  at  a  disputation  at  which  he  pre- 
sided, i.  G8. 

Idolatry,  allusion  in  Teni$on's  Dedication  to  his  book  on,  explain* 
ed,  iii.  80. 

Jebb,  Dr.  Samuel,  pleasant  mistake  of  his  in  the  Bibliotheca  Litera- 
ria,  i.  36. 

Jeffrey  of'  Monmouth,  his  history  erroneously  attributed  by  Dr^  Stuke- 
ley  to  Richard  of  Cirencester,  vii.  39.^  Translated  the  British  his- 
tory out  of  British  into  Latin,  vii.  57. 

Jerusalem,  in  possession  of  the  Saracens  when  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
took  it,  iv.  84. 

Jesuits,  humorous  question  concerning,  i.  19> 

Jews-'-KXs  rich  as  a  Jew,  whence  the  proverb  arose,  v.  20.  Instance 
of  a  Jew  using  in  an  instrument  the  Christian  mode  of  computing 
time,  V.  21.  Instance  of  a  Jew  mentioning  the  feast  of  St.  Lucia,  ib. 
Observations  on  astory  of  one  taken  from  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  v.  22. 
Greatly  flourished  here  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  v.  24.  Formerly 
looked  upon  by  our  Kings  as  their  property,  v.  25.  Expressly  called 
the  King's  chattels,  ibid.  Forbidden  to  buy  red  cloth  by  a  charter 
of  King  John*  v.  26 ;  reason  assigned  for  it,  ibid.  Formerly  en- 
tirely at  the  disposal  of  the  chief  Lord,  x.  93.  Sold  by  K.  Hen.  111. 
to  his  brother,  ibid.  Imprisoned  till  they  redeemed,  themselves  for 
nioney,  ibid, 

Jew&'trmfi'p,  or  Jews-harp,  not  a  Jewisl^  musical  instrument,  i.  82. 
A  mere  play-thing,  ibid.  Its  orthography  corrupted,  ibid.  Ety- 
mon of,  ibifl. 

Jkzebel — "  What  peace,  so  long  as  the  whoredoms  of  thy  mother  Jezc- 
jj^l,"  &c.  new  reading  of,  i.  93. 
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Ignatiuif,  St.  wrote  his  Epistles  on  a  journey,  viii.  53. 

Ignorance,  effect  of,   when  accompanied  by  boldness,   or  modesty, 
viii.  31. 

Ignorant  men,  many,  who  are  not  to  be  termed  so,  cannot  write  their 
own  names,  iii.  40. 

Imparhtyllabic  genitives  made  by  the  insertion  of  i,  viii.  20. 

Imposthume,  the  most  barbarous  word  in  our  language,  x.  29.  Whence 
derived,  ibid. 

Ina,  King,  his  getting  the  Romescat  settled  doubted,  vn,  60. 

Indian  Emperor  styled  Shah,  or  Padshah,  meaning  King,  vir.  53. 

Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,  said  by  Golden  to  have  no  labials  in  their 
language  ;  but  whence  come  mohawk,  &c.?  iv.  39. 

Inetty  Dr.  writes  Legantine  improperly  for  Legatine,  iii.  71. 

Inflexions  or  terminations,  varying  of,  serviceable  to  poets,  and  breeil 
no  obscurity,  vii.  54.     Frequently  applied  in  old  English  poets,  ihid^ 

Ingenious  erroneously  written  for  ingenuous,  vi.  53, 

Ingulphus,  his  character  as  a  writer,  x.  36, 

Integer  vitee,  &c.  burlesque  of,  x.  64. 

Inventions,  Germans  excellent  at,  i.  31. 

Joanna,  the  wife  of  Alexander  II.  king  of  Scots,  vii.  39. 

Joannes,  orthography  of,  improper,  x.  63. 

Johert,  Father,  author  of"  La  Science  des  Medailles,"  ix.  85. 

John,'  name  of,  does  not  occur  in  any  document  before  Edward  the 
Confessor's  time,  vii.  31. 

King,  mace  supposed  to  have  been  given  by  him  to  Northain|v- 

ton,  proved  to  have  been  given  by  King  James,  ii.  1.  Place  of  his 
death,  iv.  5.  Allusion  to  hi^  name  of  Zxickland  by  authors  de- 
scribing his  death,  ibid.  His  burial-place,  v.  39.  Was  earl  of  Mor- 
taigne,  vii.  37.  His  death,  burial,  and  issue,  mis-stated  by  W. 
Hemingford  and  H.  Knyghton,  vii.  40.  His  losing  his  Crown  in  the 
washes  in  Norfolk  untrue,  ix.  99. 

of  Monmouth,  passage  in  Matthew  Paris  respecting  him  ex- 


plained and  amended,  v.  31. 
Johnson,  Dr.  his  notes  on  Shakspeare  proposed  to  be  published  by  Mr. 

Cave,  i.  59.     Mistaken  in  explaining  mope-eifed,  blind  of  one  eye, 

iv.  38.     Remark  on  his  derivation  of  quaff,  y\\.  19. 

Mr.  his  excellency  as  a  painter,  x.  49. 

■         —  Mrs.  Mary,  anecdote  of,  viii.  33. 

Jones,  in  **  Buckston  of  Bathe,"  his  description  of  the   game  called 

Trol  in  Madam,  v.  1 1 . 
Jonson,  remarks  on  three  of  his  plays  written  by  Mr.  Upton,  i.  65. 
Jovis,  the  original  nominative  of  Jupiter,  iii.  80. 
'  Irela.id,  chief  governors  formerly  called  by  divers  names,  vii.  89. 
Isabel  and  Elizabeth,  the  same  name,  iii.  23. 

Isles  of  a  Giurcl^,  an  ant  lent  mistake  in  the  orthography  for  ailes,  vi«43u 
Italians  make  strajige  work  with  English  names,  ix.  7. 
Junius,  sentence  at  the  end  of  his  Life  affixed  to  the  **  Etymologicon 

Anglic."  illustrated,  i.  63. 
Jupiter,  on  the  etymologies  of  that  word,  iii.  80. 
Juries,  reason  of  their  being  kept  without  refreshment,  x.  91. 
Justices,  an  hundred  at  a  monthly  meeting,  ii.  26. 
Juxon,  Bp.  what  he  was  charged  to  remember  by  K,  Charles,  when  09 

the  scaffold,  iv,  65, 
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K. 

Kalories,  derivation  of,  ix.  93. 

Kempe,  John,  Bp.  of  London,  vii.  59. 

Kentiy  Bp.  his  notion  of  Guardian  Angels  disapproved  of,  iv.  31.  His 
motto,  vi.  79. 

Kennett,  Bp.  his  relation  of  the  tradition  concerning  Lord  Longue- 
ville's  tomb,  viii.  37.  His  life  written  by  Mr.  Newton,  ix.  59.  The 
Bishop  encouraged  his  studies,  and  got  him  admitted  into  orders,  ib* 
A  second  volume  of  the  life  proposed,  iUd.     Remarks  on  the  life,  t6. 

Kentf  "  out  of  the  shires,**  a  phrase  used  in,  very  expressive,  iv.  59. 
"  When  my  husband  comes,  he  will  be  tivo  men^*  an  expressioa 
used  in,  viii.  68.  False  notion  of  the  men  of  Kent  being  more  hu- 
mane than  others,  x.  53.     Called  a  shire,  x.  54. 

Kerne,  the  name  of  the  Irish  foot-soldiers,  ii.  47. 

♦'  Ket-ving',**  the  terms  of  the  art  of,  as  given  by  Wynken  de  Worde^ 

^    with  illustrations,  v.  88. 

Kesmas,  a  corruption  of  Qiiis^mas,  i.  41. 

K^slei',  his  account  of  King  Richard's  tomb  in  St.  Fredian's  at  I-ucc* 
illustrated,  vii.  79. 

Killesedy  meaning  of  the  word,  vii.  6. 

Kind,  in  old  authors  the  same  as  nature,  iij.  28, 

JKmfi?^,,  meaning  of,  viii.  81. 

King  of  the  Bean,  some  light  thrown  on  the  meaning  of,  ix.  31. 

King's  Arms,  a  proper  ornament  for  Churches,  vii.  3(X.  No  order  for 
putting  them  up,  ibid. 

King's  stores,  the  broad  R  used  on  should  be  the  broad  Arrow,  iv.  26. 
Query,  how  the  PJteon  came  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  ibid, ' 

Kings  ix.  22.  (2d  book),  new  reading  of,  i.  93. 

Kingshim,  in  Peck's  Dcsid.  Cur,  should  be  Kingship,  viii.  40, 

Kip/ns,  Dr.  obscurity  caused  by  his  omitting  Christian  names,  viii.  47, 

Kissing  a  Bride,  origin  and  reason  of,  x.  91. 

Klein,  M.  remark  on  the  propriety  of  his  calling  the  Badger  Coati 
Cauda  brein,  viii.  4. 

KnojtchhuU  family,  viii.  4G. 

Knights,  in  old  deeds  rank  after  Abbats,  vi.  39. 

K'^yghton,  Henry^  observation  of  his  relative  to  Henry  III.  being 
properly  Henry  IV.  vii.  18.  Copies  a  false  account  of  Kuig  John's 
death  and  his  issue  from  W.  Hemingford,  vii.  40. 

L, 

iMdy  of  the  Lain',  ii.  98. 

Lcetare  Jerusalem  (Dominica),  in  monkish  historians,  imports  Low 

Sunday,  v.  30. 
Lambarde,  Mr.  mistake  of  riis,  viii.  76.    Remark  on  an  expression  in 

his  "  Perambulation  of  Kent,"  ix.  2. 
Jjamps,  if  ten  times  as  frequent,  would  not  ecjual  the  Moon,  x.  27. 
Jxincaster,  House  of,  their  pretensions  to  the  Crown,  iii.  9<! 
Jjangham,  Sir  James,  his  translation  of  **  to  shoot  between  wind  and 

water,'*  x.  90. 
Jaanghorne,  Messrs.  errors  in  their  translation  of  Plutarch,  ix.  14,  15. 
^Athgtra,  a  French  term,  vi.  33. 
fM.nguage,  the  varjing  of  inflexions  or  terminations  serviceable  to 

Poets,  and  breed  no  obscurity,  &c.  vii.  54.     Frequently  applied   ii\ 

old  Enghsh  poets,  ibid.     The  English  have  a  poetic  and  prose,  a« 

well  as  the  Italian*,  x.  74.     Some  words  in  all  languages  \yhich 

pannot  be  translated,  x,  90. 
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V^^rte  ArfMniea,  &c.  by  G.  A.  D^'Adumi,  v.  95.     Translation  of,  M 

Jjotin  tonffU£,  barbarisms  of,  in  what  they  partly  eoi^isted,  x.  88. 

Latint  were  fond  of  the  euphemumtu,  viii.  69. 

Jbatitude  does  not  entirely  govern  cold  or  heat,  x.  9. 

Liauchmorey  Simon  de,  vi.  58. 

Laud,  Abp.  the  allusion  on  his  medallion  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  oo^ 
blasp^hemous,  i.  80 ;  the  30th  of  January  service  runs  also  in  this 
strain,  which  is  carrying  the  matter  too  far,  x.  33.  Passed  through 
every  ecclesiastical  office,,  iv.  99^  His  letters^  published  1700,  cHed 
by  Mr.  Wise,  ix.  92. 

Jjoudable  voice,  a  corruption  of  audible  voice^  i.  9S.  ' 

txiudat  diversa  sequentes,  x.  30. 

Zxmrence  bids  wages,  reason  of  this  proverb,  viii.  19. 

Law,  quirks  of  the,  vi.  88.  The  expression  to  be  withim  the  Xov,  < 
Gnecism,  x.  68. 

—— —  of  England,  instances  of  punishment  twice  for  the  saiDc 
crime,  i.  85. 

Lay-ardinaiion,  impudent  falsification  to  favour  the  practice  of,  iv.  55. 

Liea,  five  wajrsof  Spelling  that  name,  iii.  53.  Saying^  in  Cheshire  le^ 
specting,  ibid. 

Lead,  in  converting  into  red  lead,  increases  in  weig^ht,  vi.  87. 

Leake,  Sir  Francis,  (22  Eliz.)  small  value  of  his  estate,  x.  10. 

Le  CUrc,  Mens,  in  a  work  pf  his,  called  himself  Xhcodonu  GoralkSj 
vi.  76.  ' 

Lecture  Caihedrales,  x.  16. 

*■  OrdvnaruB,  x.  16. 

Leedn,  Duke  of,  a  curious  painting  in  his  possession  1 755>  described,  i.35. 

Legaritine  written  for  Legatine,  iii.  71. 

LelaTuTs  papers,  many  suspected  to  have  perished,  v.  44.  "The 
Duke's  word"  explained,  v.  59.  Passage  in  Leland,  ifi  Tanner'* 
Bibliotheca,  corrected,  v.  77.  His  account  of  Coliweston  illustrated, 
vii.  22.  Gives  W.  Hemingford  a  great  character,  which  he  did  not 
deserve,  vii.  40.  Comment  on  his  notice  of  Ashford  college  m 
Kent,  V.  17,  vii.  77  ;  on  his  notice  of  Wye  and  Maidstone  Colleges, 
ibid.  Passages  in,  mistaken  by  Drake  and  Philpot,  vii.  77.  Hit  ob- 
servation respecting  the  four  tongues  explained,  ix.  58.  Passage  in 
his  "  New  Year's  Gift"  illustrated,  ix.  58. 

J^o,  frequency  of  this  name  among  the  Popes  accounted  for,  viii.  25. 

Z^o/iriwe  bishop  of  borchester,  vii,  61. 

leonine  verse,  W.  87. 

Lescke,  meaning  of  the  word,  v.  9%, 

Let,  the  verb,  its  opposite  meanings,  x.  56.    Accounted  for,  ibid. 

Lethieullier,  Smart,  the  account  of  the  oath  j&y  /S/.  Luke's  fact 
grounded  on  a  letter  of  his,  ix.  29. 

Zjetters,  single,  as  Lc.  denote  the  singular  number  ;  two,  as  //.re. the 
plural,  viii.  16. 

Lewis,  passage  in  the  Annals  of  Dunstaple  relative  to  his  coronation, 
1223,  elucidated,  vii.  58. 

Lewis,,  John,  his  Collections  towards  a  Life  of  Wickliff,  v.  79.  Ob- 
servations on  a  passage  in  his  "  Life  of  W.  Caxton'*  relative  io 
K.  John's  Crown,  ix.  dB, 

l^wknor  family,  whence  the  name  may  be  taken,  doubtful,  vi.  57. 

LeyUtrvd^s  Supposed  GJiost,  verses  written  by  Fuller,  iii.  92. 

Lhwyd,  Edward,  allusion  of  his  to  Mr.  Baxtier,  vi.  3.  His  delicacy 
towards  Mr.  Wanley  in  publishing  an  opinion  which  dififered  from 
his,  4. 

Libraries,  PubHc,  their  great  utility,  iv.  14. 

LicJifield,  see  of,  divided,  vii,  61, 
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f^fe-'-^A  in  life,  so  In  travelling,  we  are  apt  to  think  a  different  trac^i^ 
from  that  we  are  in  a  bettet,  iii.  74,  x.  30. 

lAghJty  its  effect  on  the  eyes,  x.  21.  Should  be  excluded  from  the  eyf 
while  asleep,  x.  21. 

IMly^  meaning  of  the  Eighth  Case  iri  his  Grammar  explained,  iii«  79« 

lAnwn/a  Apostolorumy  an  expression  used  for  the  Court  of  Rome,  i.  4^. 

lAmn,  derived  from  iUuminare,  i.  3!>. 

lAncoln,  termed  by  the  Normans  Nicol,  vii.  37. 

lAon  of  Judah,  alluded  to  in  a  motto  to  a  coat  of  arms,  i.  81. 

lAquoTf  absurdity  of  making  an  end  of,  by  drinking  all  on  the  tables 
iii.  81. 

lAster^  Dr.  Father  Plumier  the  meagre  Father  mentioned  in  his  Jour- 
ney to  Paris,  v.  15. 

yMtle  things  contribute  to  amuse  and  divert,  iii.  73. 

lAttleton,  Dr.  improperly  renders  Jews-trump  Sistrum  Judaicumy  I.  82. 

ZAveUmgy  pronunciation  of,  vi.  93. 

Ijochfer,  Dr.  epitaph  by  him  on  a  Dog,  i.  49. 

ljongolius*s  Epistles,  variations  in  the  two  editions  of,  described,  ix.  li* 

LongwftfiUe,  Lord,  tradition  concerning  him,  viii.  37*  His  tomb  de- 
scribed, ibid.    Reasons  for  supposing  it  falsely  ascribed  to  him»  ibid^ 

Lford  Chief  Baron,  instance  of  pride  in  the  daughter  of,  ii."87. 

Ijord  High  Chancellor ,  privilege  of,  ix.  77- 

Juordsy  House  of,  observations  on  a  print  of,  as  it  sat  in  1522,  i.  24. 

Lords,  Spiritualy  as  numerous  as  the  Temporal,  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, i.  78.    Their  style  recommended  to  be  altered,  x.  51. 

— ^^ —  Temporal,  before  the  Reformation,  did  not  exceed  in  number  the 
Spiritual,  i.  78.  Used  formerly  to  prefix  their  Christian  names  to 
their  titles,  ix.  100.  Do  not  always  drop  their  surnames,  x.  5U 
See  Peers, 

Lort,  Michael,  author  of  "  A  Projecte  conteyniiig  the  State,  &c.  of 
Cambridge,"  ix.  67. 

IjOW  CouTitries,  butter  made  in,  excellent,  iv.  86. 

JLowth,  Dr.  his  English  Grammar,  iv.  18. 

JLudlow  castle,  narrow  escape  of  King  Stephen's  hostage  during  the 
diege  of  it  in  1138,  viii.  75. 

LuMsface,  hy  St.  an  oath  of  William  Uufus,  ix.  29. 

Liuminous  half  circle  seen  in  the  heavens  described,  ix.  79* 

JLuther's  Table-t^k,  the  first  production  of  its  kind  since  the  restora- 
tion of  learning,  i.  31. 

JLye,  Mr.  a  sentence  of  his  at  the  exid  of  Graevius's  Life  of  Junius  il- 
lustrated, i.  63.  Confounds  the  sense  of  fVold  and  fFieald,  vii.  11. 
Erroc  in  his  Saxon  Dictionaiy,  vii.  1 7.  Remarks  on  his  etymolo- 
gies of  Newfdngle,  ix.  23.  .     _ 

Ijysipjmt,  not  a  statuarj-,  but  a  caster  in  brass,  ix.  14. 

JLyttelton,  Lord,  inference  of  his  not  well  founded,  vii.  15,  Jflis  ac- 
count of  William  Rufus's  oath  correct,  ix.  29. 

M. 

Jfabillon,  his  reason  for  the  Breviary  being  so  called  dissented  from, 

X.  3. 
Macaulay,  Mrs.  some  account  of,  vii.  80. 
Macbeth,  observation  on  a  passage  in,  viii.  80. 
Machabree,  Dance  of,  illustrations  of,  iii.  24 — 29- 
Macrobius,  no   good  author  to  follow  in  point  of  Latinity,  ix.  83.    A 

Greek,  ibid.     His  works  shew  him  to  be  a  Pagan,  ibid. 
^adox,  Mr.  T/iomas,  translates  "  panno  sanguinolento"  cloth  stained 

with  blood;  but  it  seems  to  mean  no  more  tUan  deep  red  cloth^  v.  36. 
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Me^lc,  Plinjr's  observation  respecting:  the  Britons'  fondness  for,  fX" 
plained  from  Richard  of  Cirencester,  iii.  88. 

Mdkannety  no  image  of  him,  v.  71> 

Mahomm^danSy  not  strictly  Pagans,  iv.  6^ 

Jlfaidttoiie,  History  of\  account  of  the  author  of,  ix.  59« 

— »»~  Colleg^e,  the  master  of,  not  necessarily  a  prebendaiy,  viL  77. 

3faimbourg,  passa^e^  in  his  **  Hist,  des  Croisades"  corrected,  ix.  80. 

Mainpernor f  the  word  no  other  than  mainpreneur,  v.  12.  Reason 
assignned  for  the  mistake,  ibid. 

Malcolm*s  Essay  on  the  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  il- 
lustrations of,  vi.  5. 

Malleus,  epithet  of,  applied  to  persons^  vii.  25.  ' 

Malmesbury's  character  of  Alcuin,  v.  97. 

Malt  Uquoi'  called  Old  Pharaoh,  vi.  75. 

Mambrino's  helmet  in  Don  Quixote,  what  it  alludes  to,  iii.  36,  37. 

Man  of  a  great  heart,  vi.  44.     Man  by  nature  a  social  creature,  iv.  71. 

Mandarin,  a  musical  instrument  improperly  so  called,  iii.  49. 

Mandolin,  a  musical  instrument,  reason  of  its  being  so  called,  iii.  49. 

Mankind  gradually  diminish  in  stature,  a  comm<m  notion,  ix.  95. 

Mann,  Mr.  vii.  21. 

Manners  inaheth  Man,  no  grammatical  error  in  this  phrase,  vi.  79. 

Manor,  Manor'hou$e,  signified  by  the  Latin  Mcmerium,  ix.  35."'  Three 
at  least  of  that  denomination  in  England,  ibid.  Propriety  of  the 
Norman  word  for,  ibid. 

Map  of  England  proposed,  with  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon  names  of 
places,  vii.  2. 

Marajffi,  Bartolomeo,  character  of  a  French  novel  of  his  translation,  v.  73. 

Mareschal,  Dr.  his  etymon  of  Ember  weeks  or  days,  iv.  13. 

Mark,  origin  of  that  used  by  persons  who  cannot  sign  their  names,  iii. 42. 

Markifig  plate  or  linen,  mode  of,  improper,  viji.  61. 

Markland,  Mr.  acute  observation  of  his,  vii.  20. 

Marlborough,  Duke  and  Duchess  of,  severe  reflection  on,  iv.  '54. 

Marriage  of  Peeresses  with  Commoners  causing  them  to  lose  their 
rank,  seems  contrary  to  Stat.  21  Hen.  Vlll.  §  33,  iv.  SQ. 

Marshal,  Wm.  Earl  of  Pembroke,  burial  of  Isabel  his  daughter,  ii.  23. 

Marshals  Earls  of  Pembroke,  five  brother^  successively  enjoyed  that 
title,  ii.  22. 

Muriel,  epithet  of,  applied  to  persons,  vii.  25, 

Martial,  passage  from  Clemens  Alexand.  in  illustration  of  his  eb- 
servation  on  poultry  being  fed  in  the  dark,  i.  64.  His  verses  on 
Pica  explained  and  translated,  vi.  31.  Emendation  of  his  verses  on 
Pavo,  with  translation,  ibid.  Epigram  on  Psetus  and  Arria  trans- 
lated, viii.  34. 

Martin,  St.  two  festivals  of  his,  vii.  67. 

Martin  V.  Pope,  translated  and  promoted  13  En^ish  Bishops  in  two 
years,  vii.  59. 

Masters,  Mrs.  Mary,  brief  memoirs  of,  ix.  89. 

Matthew  xix.  17,  very  emphatical  in  our  language,  u  76. 

Matt1i£w  Paris,  passage  in,  relative  to  John  of  Monmouth  explained 
and  amended,  v.  3 1 .  Error  of  his  respecting  Mahomet's  image,  v,  71. 
Faulty  reading  in,  amended,  viii.  75. 

Matthiolus,  inaccurate  expression  of,  iv.  52. 

Maul,  origin  of  this  word,  vii.  25. 

Mead,  Dr.  his  opinion  that  the  Small  Pox  originated  in  Ethiopia, 
doubted,  iv.  17. 

Meadowcourt,  Richard,  writings  of  his,  ix.  37.  ' 

Medailles,  La  Science  des,  the  author  of,  ix.  85.  The  translator  of,. 
ibid.    An  edition  with  9oramentaries  by  a  French  author,  ibid. 
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Medeay  sometimes  mis-spelt  Medepa,  v.  43. 

Medteine,  account  of  the  most  considerable  methods  of  cure,  a  de* 
sirable  work,  x.  83. 

Medus,  the  river  Euphrates  called  so,  as  well  as  Euphrates,  i.  73. 

Memory,  failure  of  it  first  in  regard  to  nama^,  a  vulgar  error^  iii.  78# 
Reason  of  its  being  thought  so,  ibid. 

Menage,  M,  his  derivation  oi  persley  corrected,  i.  91. 

Menage  and  Huet  may  be  aptly  compared  together,  v.  13,  Menage 
the  greater  linguist,  ibid. 

Mens  cujusque  is  est  quisque  explained,  x.  30. 

Mercer,  the  word  formerly  meant  any  merchant,  iv.  45. 

Meridian,  a  day  spirit,  ii.  99' 

Messieurs,  we  cannot  translate,  x.  90. 

Metathesis  literarum,  its  effect  on  language,  vii.  33.  Instance  of  it  in 
the  name  of  Falstaff,  viii.  I7. 

Meteor  in  the  Heavens  described,  ix.  79. 

Meum  and  Tuum,  as  useful  to  Poets,  though  not  so  profitable,  as  to 
Lawyers,  iii.  54. 

Michael  Balbas  the  Emperor,  v.  65. 

Michaelmas  day.  Goose  on,  trace  of  tliis  in  10  Edw.  IV.  iv.  30. 

Migratory  birds  Aock  together  before  their  flight,  ix.  96.  In  1775 
many  hundreds  of.  woodcocks  were  drowned,  tempestuous  weather 
preventing  their  reaching  the  land,  ibid, 

Miladie,  occurs  in  Register  of  Eastwell,  x.  80. 

Millennivm,  conjecture  respecting  a,  x.  75.     Argument  for  it,  ibid, 

il^/fc^.  Dr.  remarks  on  his  comment  on  the  Penates^t  Exeter,  vi.35,3(>« 

Milton's  picture,  parody  on  Dryden's  lines  under  it,  iii.  9gL  Milton 
might  have  taken  his  thought  respecting  the  invention  of  Gun- 
powder from  Pol.  Vergil,  iv.  61. 

Minchen-pin,  origin  of  the  word,  x.  GQ, 

Mindas  misprinted  for  Windes^  iii.  85. 

Mine,  pun  on  a  gentleman  purchasing  a  share  in  one,  ix.  52. 

Minshew's  Guide  to-  the  Tongues,  the  first  book  printed  by  subscrip' 
tion,  i.  11. 

Minstrels  among  the  Saxons,  Dr.  Percy's  first  essay  on  the  state  of, 
enlarged  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Author  of  this  Work,  vi.  20. 

Mint  at  Shrewsbury,  iii.  100. 

Mirrour  of  Magistrates,  illustrations,  &c.  of,  ii.  11— 15,  23 — 25,  27— 
44,  47—86,  95—100;  iii.  1—13. 

Mirrour  of  the  TVorld,  translated  from  the  French  by  Caxton,  vi.  19. 
The  French  was  rendered  from  the  Latin,  perhaps  of  Honorius  Au- 
gustodunensis,  ibid.  9' 

Missioners,  Roman,  their  accounts  of  places  not  always  true,  x.  77.    - 

Misson,  error  of  his,  v.  61.  Mistaken  in  supposing  the  Peutingerian 
table  the  work  of  Peutinger  himself,  v.  62.  Allusion  of  his  ex- 
plained, v.  63.     Error  of  his,  64.     Remarks  on  his  description  of 

.  the  rock  struck  \ by  Moses,  at  Venice,  v.  65.  Mistake  of  his  re- 
specting Innocent  IV.  v.  66.  Mistaken  in  supposing  a  brazen  horsfc 
without  a  bridle  at  Naples,  an  emblem  of  liberty,  v.  68.  Mistaken 
in  attributing  Pliny  the  Elder's  death  to  the  quaking  of  Vesuvius, 

■    V.  ^9. 

Moeda  (Portuguese),  derived  from  Monela  (Latin),  vii.  60.    ' 

Mogul,  origin  ofthis  term,  vii.  53.  ' 

Mohur,  conjecture  concerning  its  derivation,  vii.  (jO.  ' 

Moidore,  its  derivation,  vii.  60. 

Molesivorth,  Lord,  author  of  the  epitaph  on  a  dog  put  up  br  him 
pointed  out,  i.  49. 

Moiier^,  effect  of  his  satiife  on  Physicians  in  France,  viii,  13. 
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JjdoUch,  idol  of,  miscalled  a  wooden  idol  in  Swinden's  Enquiiy;^  ii.  34« 

Should  be  the  fiery  idol ;  made  of  brass,  ibid. 
Monasteries i  Bill  for  Dissolution  of,  Relipous  houses  not  suppressed  \if 

that  act^  but  oi^ly  in  case  of  surrender,  i,  78. 
Money,  ringing  or  sounding  it  not  modem,  vi.  83. 
MonnunUhy  Earl  of,  instance  of  alteration  of  style  and  orthog^phy  in 

bis  "  Memoirs,"  iii.  64. 
Monooyllaihs,  their  multiplicity  in  the  English  language  accounted 

for,  vi.  51. 
Montague,  Lady  M,  W,  two  passages  in  her  letters  explained,  viiL  30. 
MontaigTie,  the  works  of,  classed  among  the  Anas  by  Huet,  iy.  24. 
Monieiih,  a  punch^bowl,  whence  so  called,  vi.  72. 
Monffaticon,  II,  2^0.  the  expatiator  on  EndovelUcus  pointed  out,  v.  42. 
Month's  mind  to  a  thing,  elucidated,  viii.  36. 
Moon,  the  great  benefit  derived  from  her  light,  x.  27. 
Mope,  the  same  as  myope,  iv.  38.    Mope-eyed  means  purblind,  ibid. 
More,  Sir  Thomas^  his  daughters  alluded  to  in  Erasmus's  Colloquies, 

ix.  28. 
Mortaigne,  Earl  of,  afterwards  King  John,  vii.  37. 
Morton,  Bp.  ofEly,  afterwards  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  ii.  15,  41. 
Motto  to  coat  of  arms  changed,  i.  8 1 . 
Mot^nt  Sinai,  Papases  of  St.  Catherine  at,  called  Kalories  or  Caloyer^ 

ix.  93.     Derivation^  of  the  word  Kalories,  ibid. 
Mountague  (John  Nevil)  Marquis,  ii.  51. 
Mulberry-tree,  late  in  putting  out  its  leaf,  ii^.  51.    We  ought  not  till 

then  to  change  our  winter-cloaths,  ibid.    The  emblem  of  wisdom,  ik, 
Munigton^  Mount  St,  John  meant  by  this  word  in  Vertot,  ix.  8. 
Musaus,  his  Poem  on  Hero  and  Leander  paraphrased,  ix.  62.    Reason 

of  the  Sibyl  addressing  Musaeus,  in  Virgil,  ix.  64. 
Museum,  sometimes  mis-spelt  Musieum,  v.  43. 
MusicHin,  no  one  ever  a  great  scholar,  v.  36.    The  observation  not 

true,  ibid. 
Musick,  scale  of,  invented  by  Guido  Aretino,  i.  95.     Whence  the  notes 

were  named,  ibid, 
Musherry,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  ii.  46. 
flusurus,  why  he  was  styled  musarum  custos,  v.  lOQ. 

iV  not  uncommon^  turned  in  pronunciation  into  I,  vii.  37. 

A^.  or  M.  in  the  Catechism  explained,  iii.  20. 

Naked  truth,  phrase  of,  illustrated,  vii.  71. 

jyai^es,  improperly  written  by  persons  who  canijot  be  termed  igno- 
rant, iii.  40.  Great  names  frequently  borne  by  the  lower  sort  of 
people  accounted  for,  iii.  84.  Some ,  both  masculine  and  feminine, 
vi.  67.  Names  of  places  often  transferred  by  emigrants  to  the 
parts  where  they  reside,  vUi.  89. 

■    '  Chiistian,  many  of  them  both  masculine  and  feminine,  ii.  93. 

NasKs  character  of  an  Antiquary  in  his  "  Supplication  tp  the  Devil" 
illustrated,  ii.  8.     Farther  iUustrationa  of,  ii.  9t  10. 

Natalis  Comes,  and  Noel  le  Comte,  spoken  of  as  two  different  per- 
sons, iii.  €7. 

Nations,  apt  to  throw  blame  on  one  another,  vi.  66. 

Navarette,  character  of  him  as  a  writer,  x.  77. 

Neckam,  Alexander,  remark  of  his  on  the  Goldfinch  drawing  his  o^A 
water,  ii.  93. 

Nectarine  produced  on  a  Peach-tree,  iv.  79. 

NeiXof,  or  NtXof,  a  mere  artificial  word,  denoting  the  number  of  days  s(V 
a  year,  viii.  3. 
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^«o^  St.  \as  life  of  ^Elfred,  iii.  96/ 

Nevil,  Lady  Anney  the  author  of  the  History  of,  corrected,  viiu  18. 

New  Hollanders^  l)arbarous  savages,  iv.  73. 

New-yecar^s  G^,  &c.  custom  formerly  to  pin  them  on  the  sleeve,  iii.  6.1. 

Newcastle,  Duchess  of,  wrong  in  saying  the  fable  of  the  Father  and 
Son  riding  on  an  Ass  was  from  .£sop,  iv.  23.  The  Essays  and  Dis- 
courses published  by  her  as  the  4th  Book  of  the  Life  of  the  Duke, 
may  be  properly  classed  among  the  Anas,  iv.  24.  Remarks  on  her 
observations  on  coaches  going  tlie  Tour  at  Antwerp,  iv.  35. 

NewfangUy  critique  on  the  etymologies  of,  ix.  22. 

Newhmuef  co.  Lincoln,  variously  written,  viii.  39* 

NewtoUy  Sir  Uraar,  might  have  his  notion  of  gravity  from  a  Spanish 
author,  x.  42. 

Newton,  ff^ilUam,  anecdote  of  him  and  his  writings,  ix.  59. 

Nicholas  should  be  Nicolas,  iii.  40,  x.  62. 

Nichols's  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britannica  illustrated,  vi.  42—44, 
46—49,  51,  56—58. 

Nick  a  thing,  i.  e.  to  save  it  by  a  minute,  x.  31.  A  great  satisfac- 
tion, ibid. 

Nightingale,  its.  not  being  heard  Northward  of  Staffordshire  an  erro- 
neous notion,  v.  67. 

Nicolson,  Bp.  his  character  of  Hall  the  Chronicler   criticised,  i.  1. 

.  Speaks  only  of  26  books  of  Polydore  Vergil's  History,  though  he  ac- 
knowledges a  27th,  iii.  91. 

Nile,  iSgyptus  was  the  name  of  it,  viii.  3. 

Nimrod,  why  he  was  so  named,  vL  61. 

No  God  ha*  mercy  to  you,  explained,  v.  40. 

Nobility,  reflection  on,  x.  I9. 

Nobleman,  instance  of  one  relinquishing  a  title,  i»  5. 

Nobody  but  you  and  I,  not  English,  v.  70. 

Noel  le  Comte,  and  Natalis  Comes,  spoken  of  as  two  different  per- 
sons, iii.  67. 

Noon,  its  derivation,  x.  ^^,    Qu.  how  came  it  to  mean  meridies  ?  ibid. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  by  the  tenure  of  Wirksop'  manor,  supports,  the 
Royal  arm  to  hold  the  sceptre  at  the  Coronation,  iv.  85. 

Normandy,  occasion  of  the  loss  of,  to  King  Henry  VI.  ii.  48. 

North  esteemed  the  residence  of  the  Devil,  or  Hell,  iv.  56. 

Northampton,  mace  of  the  corporation  not  so  antient  as  supposed,  ii.  K 

Northam  climes,  where  scurvy  prevails  so  much,  scurvy-grass  in  a 
manner  the  only  plant  in,  iv.  67. 

North  Hollanders  improperly  used  for  New  Hollanders,  by  Dr.  Brookes, 
iv.  73. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  called  the  Lion,  ii.  70. 

Norway  Owl,  author  of  a  ludicrous  letter  to  Sir  ti.  Sloane  on  his  pre- 
.  senting  one  to  the  University  of  Oxford  pointed  out,  ix.  37. 

Nosegay — to  give  the  nosegay,  meaning  of  this  custom  in  France, 
i.  33.     May  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  ibid. 

Notable,  improperly  used  in  the  sense  of  managing,  viii.  7 1. 

Notes  of  Clergymen,  reason  of  their  written  sermons  being  so  called,  iv.  20. 

Nova  totius  terrarum  orbis  tabula,  make  an  hexameter  when  read 
backward,  ix.  QQ. 

Novelists  o^Gn  to\xc\k  upon  real  characters,  vii.21.'  Should  be  care- 
ful in  meddling  with  history,  ix.  7. 

Nowell,  Dean,  though  of  Oxford,  took  his  first  degree  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  afterwards  incorporated  at  Oxford,  iii.  94. 

Numen  of  the  Latins  cannot  be  translated,  x.  90« 

Nun*S'pin,  called  a  Minchen-pin,  x.  66. 
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Obiit,  fuU,  effertur,  &c.  of  the  Latins,  not  more  delicate  expressioiii 
than  ?ie  has  turned  the  corner,  viii.  6.9. 

Odo*s  Seal,  conjecture  respecting  the  inscription  on,  iv.  87. 

(Enanthe,  or  ff^heat-ear,  found  in  Nottingbamshire  and  Derbj- 
sfaire,  vii.  100. 

(Esoplutgus,  rupture  in  that  of  a  man,  certain  death,  viii.  58.  Not  in 
some  other  animals,  ibid.     Accounted  for,  ibid. 

Of,  the  occurrence  of  the  word  thrice  in  Gen.  iii.  2.  not  inelegant,  ii.88. 

Old  Age,  slo\vne89  in  speaking,  &c.  does  not  always  proceed  from  de- 
cay of  apprehension,  viii.  54. 

Old  men,  common  for  them  to  become  slaves  to  their  palates,  v.  29. 
A  little  dirty  old  man  aptly  compared,  v.  38. 

Old  Pharaoh,  a  strong  malt  liquor,  why  so  called,  vi.  75. 

Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  his  seat  at  Cowling,  v.  83.  The  character  of 
Falstatt*  ih  Shakspeare  first  given  to  him,  x.  100. 

Oldys,  Mr.  could  not  procure  a  specimen  of  Shakspeare's  hand- 
writing, iii.  98.  Incorrect  in  reciting  the  contents  of  Gildas'& 
work,  ix.  30. 

Oliver,  natural  son  of  King  John,  ix.  80. 

Onli/,  not  to  be  pronounced  as  onelr/,  being  an  abbreviation  of  alone- 
ly,  i.  14. 

Onslow,  their  motto  festina  lenti  a  literal  translation  of  the  name, 
ix.  86.     Parallels  of  it  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  ibid. 

Opportunify,  reflection  on,  when  lost,  torinentrng,  x.  30. 

Optic  nerves  debilitated  by  venerj',  x.  46. 

Orchard,  orthography  of,  various,  vi.  95. 

Ordinarius,  not  to  be  expressed  in  our  language,  x.  16.  It  must 
mean  of  cmn'se,  ibid. 

Ore  gladii,  an  Hebraism,  v.  76. 

Oriental  and  Septentrional  Langtiages,  little  connexion  between,  yet 
some  of  our  Saxons  have  been  great  Orientalists,  vi.  13. 

Orlando  and  Rolando,  the  same  name,  i.  84. 

Orleton,  Adam  de,  his  ambiguous  precept  intended  to  hasten  the 
murder  of  Edward  II.  ii.  80. 

Ormesta,  qu.  an  abbreviation  of  Orbis  mestUia,  viii.  25. 

Oi'nithologia  JBritannica,  &c.  by  M.  Constable,  ix.  86.  The  title  of  it 
ambiguous,  ibid. 

Orosius,  a  Spaniard,  iv.  19.  Orosius  and  Osoritis  the  same  name  pro- 
bably, ibid.  The  person  alluded  to  in  Ballard's  MS  Preface  to 
Orosius  pointed  out,  vi.  14.  jElfred's  version  of,  in  Saxon,  vi.  15. 
^  Allusion  of  a  passage  in,  explained,  viii.  1.  Explanation  of  the  title 
of  his  book  Ormesta,  viii.  25. 

Orreiy,  no  modern  invention,  iii.  65. 

Orthography  and  style^  plain  instance  of  alteration  in,  in  a  short 
time,  iii.  64. 

Oso7i,us,  V.  Orbsius. 

Oswin,  Bp.  of  Dorchester,  vii.  61. 

Otaheite,  cordage  made  at,  composed  of  women's  hair,  ix.  13. 

Otliello,  passage  in,  illustrated,  viii.  51. 

Otto  the  legate,  vii.  50.  « 

Ovei^on  Longueville,  tomb  at,  viii.  37. 

Ovid's  Epistle  of  Penelope  to  Ulysses,  jocular  construction  of  the  second 
line  of  it,  i.  83.  The  worst  verse  in  Ovid,  ii.  2 ;  not  Avorse  than 
many  in  Horace,  ibid.  Remark  on  a  passage  in  Ovid  concerniiif 
one's  native  country,  v.  48.  > 
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ih/?€f  two  senses  of  this  word  accounted  for,  vii.  9I. 

Oxford^  Earl  of,  information  respecting  a  Roll  belonging  to  him  de- 
scribed by  Weever,  viii.  1. 

Oxford  University,  the  three  last  Cardinals  of  this  nation,  members  of 
it,  iv,  22.  The  five  sons  of  the  University  who  possessed  the  prin- 
cipal sees  of  the  kingdom^  as  mentioned  by  Hakewill,  pointed 
out,  iv.  27. 

Ojdonian^  not  creditable  to  take  his  clegreeofB.  A.  at  Cambridge,  iii.  94« 
Not  so  formerly,  ibid. 

Ozellf  Mr.  translated  the  greatest  part  of  Tournefort*s  Voyage,  ix.  30. 

P. 

Packe,  Dr.  Chiistoplier,  humorous  remarks  on  the  publication  of  his 

Ancography,  i.  6 1 .     Singularity  of  his,  ibid, 
Patus  and  ArHa,  MartiaVs  epigram  on,  translated,  viii.  34. 
Painting,  English  have  no  genius  for,  x.  49- 
Palamedis  Aves  explained,  vii.  62. 
Palm,  Palmistiy,  and  palming  any  thing  upon   a  person,  of  French 

extraction,  i.  26*. 
Pamphlet,  the  word  antient,  i.  26.     Of  French  extraction,  ibid. 
Pancredge,  Keep  aloof  at,  ii.  10.  •  ^ 

Pandar,  origin  of  the  use  of  that  word  for  a  male  bawd,  ii.  23. 
Papists,  zealous  in  protecting  K.  Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of  Wor- 

xiester,  iv.  64. 
Parker,  Abp.  his  accoimt  of  Pope  Martin  V.  promoting  13  English 

Bishops  in  two  years,  corrected,  vii,  59.     Passages  in,  corrected, 

vii.  61,  ix,  75. 
Parkhurst,  Richard,  head  of  the  College  of  Ashford,  v.  I7.     Device 

there  representing  his  name,  ibid. . 
Parliatnentary  History  of  Englandf  error  of  the  compilers  of,  i.  67. 

Passage  in  corrected,  i.  86. 
Parody  on  Drj'den's  lines  under  Milton's  picture,  iii.  99. 
Partridges,  thirteen  killed  at  a  shot,  v.  87. 
Pastoral,   Dramatic,    occasioned  by  the  Collection    for    portioning 

young  women  at  Geo.  III.'s  Coronation,  the  author  of,  iv.  89. 
PatritB  ovanti,    on  reverse  of  King  George  III.*s  Coronation  medal, 

faulty,  iv.  88. 
Patriarclis,  reason  of  their  living  in  tents,  viii.  72. 
Paving,  Act  for  paving  the  street-way  between  Charing  cross  and 

Strond-crpss,  x.  95.     Holborn,  ibid, 
Pavo,  emendation  of  Martial's  verses  on,  with  translation,  vi.  32. 
Peaches,  a  corruption  of  Piazza,  i.  89.     See  Piazza. 
Peojclies  and  Nectarines,  better  in  Englartd  than  in  Italy,  vii.  90. 
Peche,  Richard,  Bp.  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  story  relative  to,  v.  2S»" 
Peck,  Francis,  the  compiler  of  his  life  corrected^  Viii.  32.     Passage 

in   **   Desiderata   Curiosa'*  relative   to  Chantrj-  Priests  corrected, 

viii.  35.     His  explanation  of  the  phrase  to  have  a  month's  mind  dis- 
approved, viii.  36.    Observations  respecting  Lord  Longueville*s  tomb, 

described  in  his  Desiderata  Curiosa,  viii.  37.     Explanation  of  a 

passage  in  "  Desid.  Curios."  viii.  40.     Remarks  on  his  observatio,n 

respecting  an  hour's  rest  before  12  at  night,  x.  85. 
Peeresses  losing  their  rank  by  marrying  Commoners,  seems  contrary 

to  Stat.  21  Hen.  VIII.  §  33,  iv.  60, 
Peers  do  not  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  right  of  their  Baronies,  i.  10, 

As  Barons  have,  so  those  of  superior  titles  have  a  right,  ibid. 
Peers,  Trials  of,  not  the  custom  formerly  for  the  youngest  Baron  to 

give  his  voice  firs't,  i.  50. 
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Peersy  Temporal,  humorotts  remark  on^  x.  73.    See  taris. 
Peg'tankards  described,  v.  7.    The  use  of  them  more  apt  to  brin^ 
on  drunkenness  than  other  vessels ;  priests  forbidden  in  1102  to 
~  drink  from  them,  ibid, 

PeiresMus,  his  character,  v.  41.    His  mode  of  developing  aii  inscrip- 
tion, viii.  14. 
Pelling-f  Dr.  query  whether  he  did  not  mesin  Fetgiison, .  as  the  writer 

of  The  Grtnvlh  of' Popery,  y,  73. 
Pembroke,  Earl  of,  the  publication  of  his  collection  of  Coins  a  noble 
present  to  the  publick,  ix.  90.  Coins  not  v(rell  disposed  in  it,  ibid. 
Mr.  Ames  compiled  an  index  to  it,  which  docs  not  remedy  the  evil, 
ibid,  ,  The  Cabinet  afterwards  lod^d  in  the  Bank,  ibid.  A  critical 
commentary  on  the  plates  would  be  highly  useful,  ix.  90. 

Penates  found  at  Exeter,  remarks  on  Dr.  Milles*s  comment  on,  ri. 
35,  36. 

Penelope  to  Ulysses,  Ovid*s  Epistlp  of,  jocular  cotistruction  df  the  2d 
line  of  it,  i.  83. 

Pennachio,  valuable  one  of  K.  Henrv  VIII.  vii.  82. 

Pennant,  Mr.  remark  on  his  Zoolog}',  viii.  4.  M.  Constable's  Omi- 
thologia  Britannica  chiefly  compiled  from  it,  ix.  86. 

Penny,  an  integer,  ix.  5.     Reason  for  it,  ibid. 

Pepys*s  Librat'y  at  Cambridge,  inscription  over,  explained,  x.  36. 

Percy,  Dr.  enlarged  his  Essay  on  the  Minstrels,  on  some  objectioni 
made  by  the  Author  of  this  work,  vi.  20.  Critique  oa  a  Sonnet  iu 
his  "  Antient  Songp,'*  vii.  66. 

Peregrine  Pickle,  real  characters  in,  vii.  21* 

Periwig,  from  Peruke,  i.  100. 

Perizonius,  his  opinion  respecting  the  names  j4bel  and  tJ^imrod^  vi.  6!. 
Says  Charlemagne  did  not  subdue  England,  vi.  63. 

Persians  represented  by  Dr.  Hyde  not  to  worship  the  Sun  or  Fire, 
but  only  to  say  their  prayers  before  them  to  the  true  God,  ix.  46. 

Persia-bed,  used  as  an  antonomasia,  i.  91.  Derivation  df  the  word 
Persley,  ibid.. 

'Perspiration,  not  greater  in  bed  than  when  up,  x.  18. 

Peter,  natural  son  of  Henry  II.  vii^  26. 

Peterborough  Abbey,  state  of  the  12th  centuiy,  and  nttinber  of  monks 
maintained  there  at  different  times,  iv.  10. 

'     ■■    Abbat  of,  cups  found  in  the  lodge  of  the,  in  1245,  iv.  J. 

Chronicle  of,    Suer  should  probably  be  Suen,    iv.  8. 

Mistaken  as  to  the  first  SAxon  King  who  attertipted  an  universal 
monarchy  over  the  rest,  iv.  12. 

Petis  fe  Croix,  Mons.  translated  Abulfedai's  description  of  Arabia  into 
Latin,  not  knowing  it  had  been  done  before,  iv.  60. 

Petrasdtts,  spoken  of  by  Camden,  is  N.  C.  F.  Peireskius,  y.  41. 

Pett,  Sir  Peter,  Earl  of  Anglesey's  remarks  on  a  piece  of  his,  iii.  41. 

Pettingal,  Dr.  ridiculous  error  of  his,  iii.  67.  Observations  of  his  on 
Taximagulus  considered,  vii.  53.  Where  the  substance  of  his  Disser- 
tation on  the  Equestrian  figure  of  St.  George  is  to  be  found,  ix.  61. 

Peutingerian  table,  so  called  from  haviug  been  found  in  the  study  of 
Peutinger,  v.  63. 

Pheon,  query  how  it  came  to  be  the  mark  for  the  King's  proper- 
ty, iv.  26. 

Philippe  11.^  character  of  him"  by  the  author  Of  the  drsiina  so  intitu* 
led,  X.  2, 

Philpot,  mistook  a  passage  in  Leland's  Itinerary,  v.  17,  vii.  77. 

Physic  without  Physicians,  the  occasion  of  Toland's  ¥rriting  that 
piece,  vi.  9. 

Physicians  lightly  esteemed  in  France,  viii.  13. 
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Piazza,  corrupted,  and  its  sense  perverted,  i.  89*    Its  m^aninif)  iM(f. 

JPica,  translation,  &c.  of  Martial's  verses  on,  vi.  31. 

Picardf  Mr»  mistaken  respecting  the  use  of  the  word  X)romo,  vii.  43. 

Character  of  him,  vil.  55.     Mistake  of  his,  vii.  57. 
Pickarel,  when  first  introduced  into  England  as  an  eatable,  v.  88. 
Pigeons-flesh,  eating  it  causes  dreams,  ix.  10. 
Pin  on  your  sleeve,  iii.  63. 
Pinax  and  Nader,    the  term   by  which    th«    Qrrery  was  called, 

iiii  65, 
Pines,  better  in  England  than  America,  vii.  90. 
Piramus,  an  Eastern  name,  L  28.    The  same  as  Pi/ram,  and  probably 

as  Hiram  and  Priam,  ibid. 
Place,  derived  from  placea,  i.  89. 
Plague,  written  absurdly  for  plage,  viii.  lOQ.    Very  frequent  here  in 

the  I6th  century,  ix.  12. 
Plagues  of  Egypt,  conformable  to  the  crimes  of  the  people,  Mr.  Ar- 

nald  proves  this  veiy  lamely,  viii.  74. 
Plantagenet,  Jrtkur,  created  Vise.  L'Isle  on  the  resignation  of  Charles 

Brandon,  i.  5. 
Plantare  misread  for  Plancare,  ix.  2. 

Playwrights  should  be  careful  in  meddling  with  history,  ix,  7. 
Pliny  the  Elder^s  death,  v.  69. 
Pliny,   Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxx.  his  observation  on  magic  among  the 

Britons  illustrated,  iii.  88. 
Phtt,  Dr.  ihistaken  with  respect  to  Wheat-ears,  v.  46. 
Plowden  the  famous  lawyer,  allusion  to,  ii.  8. 
Plumer,  Fa^er,  the  meagre  Father  mentioned  in  Dr.  lister^s  Jou|> 

ney  to  Paris,  v.  1 5, 
Plutarch  de  Fbivns,  passage  in,  corrected,  i.  72. 
Plutarch  de/ortunA  vel  vitd  Alege,  passage  in,  illustrated,  ix.  16. 
Plutarch* $  lAves,  errprs  in  Jjanghome's  translation  of,  ix.  14,  15. 
Poetical  diction,  words,  &c.  enrich  a  language,  vii.  54. 
Poets,  Meum  and  Tuum  as  useful  to  them,  though  not  so  profitable, 

as  to  Lawyers,  iii,  54. 
Pointer,   Mr.  his  opinion  on  the  ^'  Staffordshire  Clog**  dissented 

from,  i.  97.* 
Polite  Philosoplier,  author  of,  pointed  out,  iii.  50. 
Polydore  Vergil,  inscriptions  on  hangings  given  by  bin*  to  the  Choir 

of  Wells,  iii.  90.    His  arms,  ibid.    His  History  ends  in  1538,  iii.  91* 

27  books  of  it,  ibid. 
Polygamy,  Refiectiona  upon,  corre«ited,  ix.  689  69.    Supposed  to  be 

written  by  Dr.  Delany,  ibid.      '^  . 

Polyghtt,  European,  designed  to  be  published  by  Pr.  Wilkins,  i.  42. 
Ponttfract,  whence  it  took  its  name,  ix.  81.    Should  be  written  Pont' 

frete,  ibid. 
Popery,  The  Growth  of,  qu.  whether  Ferguson  was  not  the  author 

of  a  pamphlet  so  called  ?  v.  73. 
popes,  began  to  assume  a  new  name  on  their  election  in  936,  viii.  26. 
Population,  the  word  aml^iguous,  vii.  80. 
Porpoise,  formerly  an  eatable,  v.  88. 

Pord,  the  abbreviation  in  Domesday-book,  means  the  animal,  vi.  42. 
Port,  The,  why  Constantinople  is  so  called,  vr.  100. 
post  est  occasio^calva,  whence  taken,  ii.  I7. 
Posthumous,  a  very  expressive  word,  of  different  original  from  pos^ 

tumus,  x.  11. 
Postvmus,  original  of,  x.  11. 

Potatoe,  Brandy  made  from  it,  iv.  ^.    Bread  made  from  it,  ibid, 

L  L 
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Poultry  fed  in  the  dark,  mentioned  by  Martial  as  a  specimen  of  tbe 
ingenuity  of  the  luxurious,  i.  64.  Passa^  in  Clemens  Alex,  al- 
luding to,  arid,  Poultiy  eat  sugar  greedily,  and  are  fattened  by 
it,  ix.  54. 

Pradon,  a  French  Poet,  iv.  58. 

Prebend  and  Prebendary  distinguished,  vi.  46. 

Precentor,  some  remains  of  the  office  in  Parish  Clerks  giving  out  the 
words  of  a  Psalm  line  by  line,  v.  34,  , 

Precher  laptission,  ^  precher  les  pa^es,  very  instructive,  i.  25. 

Pretence  amd  pretext y  the  former  the  more  harmonious^  viiL  91. 

Pretext,    See  Pretence. 

Pride,  instance  of  how  low  it  will  stoop,  ii.  87. 

Prideaux,  Dr.  a  new  Latin  translation  of  his  "  Connexion"  attempted, 
but  left  unfinished,  i.  66. 

Priest — If  you  would  live  well  all  your  life,  turn  priest,  8fc.  Meaning 
of  this  proverb,  ii.  1$.  *" 

Priestcrc^t  entirely  out  of  the  question  in  England,  viii.  55. 

Proeuhis,  distich  on  the  death  of  a  person  so  named,  i.  20. 

Projectors  seldom  advance  their  fortunes,  iii.  70.  The  ^ame  comes 
from  projicio,  to  throw  9.yi2iy,  ibid. 

Pronunciation  varies  from  orthography,  vii.  85. 

Prostitutes,  lines  on  the  insatiability  of,  i.  12. 

Proverb,  an  old  one  elucidated,  ii.  19.    Another,  21. 

Providence,  singular  instance  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of,  iv.  67. 
A  plain  evidence  that  Providence  intended  much  intercourse  between 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  iv.  7 1 . 

Prussia,  King  of,  his  palace  called  Sans  Souci,  paralleled  with  other 
places  called  Sorgvliet,  Qurifugium,  &c.  v.  63. 

Psalm  xc^.  passage  in  illustrated,  vii.  7. 

Psalm  cxix.  an  elogium  on  the  word  of  God  throughout,  ir.  44. 

Pulpit,  reasons  for  refusing  it  to  one  with  whom  you  are  unacquaint* 
ed,  ix.  74. 

Punishment  inflicted  twice  for  the  same  crime,  i.  85. 

Purses,  emblems  of  the  office  of  treasurer,  vii.  23. 

Puttoc,  miswritten  for  ff^Utunc,  vii.  5. 

Pyke,  when  first  introduced  into  England,  v.  88. 

Quctjff^,  from  the  Scotch,  vii.  I9. 

Quasimodo-geniti  (Dominica),   in  Monkish  historians,    imports  Low 

Sunday,  v.  30. 
Queenrbee,  qu.   whether  there  is  always  one  at  the  head  of  swanns 

of  bees  ?  vi.  80. 
Quid — To  quid,  a  metaphor,  whence  taken,  vi.  71, 

R. 

Radiger,  king  of  the  Vames,  story  respecting  his  marriage  with  a 
Saxon  princess,  vii.  92. 

Ragg,  Capt.  i.  e.  Ragg  Smith,  his  veracity  questioned,  x.  47. 

Rain  at  the  Solstice,  cause  of,  ix.  87. 

Rains  by  planets,  should  be  Rains  by  plats,  ix.  48. 

Ramsay,  (Chevalier,  vi.  5. 

Raphael,  critique  on  Cardinal  Bembo's  lines  on,  ix.  4. 

Rapin  representing  St.  Augustine's  at  Canterbury  as  the  Chapter  of 
the  see,  pardonable,  but  hot  his  translators,  v.  23.  Confounds  the 
two  monasteries  at  Canterbury,  vii.  16.    Illustration  of,  ix.  60. 
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RatcUfe,  Sir  Richardy  u,73, 

Ravenna,  the  Geographer  of,   put  down  the  names  of  the  British 

towns  without  regard  to  the  Roman  roads,  vii.  14. 
Ha^,  Mr.  his  explanation  of  the  Sun's  effect  on  a  fire,  viii.  45. 
Razor — ^s  blue  as  a  razor,  a  corruption  of  uls  blue  as  azure,  vi.  30.  . 
Reading  Scripture  in  Colleges  when  the  fraternity  are  at  dinner, 

whence  it  arose,  iv.  32. 
Reading-glass,  clearing  up  letters  without  magnifying  or  dimiaish.- 

ing,  viii.  9. 
Rebellion,  anecdote  of  a  Doctor  preaching  att  the  time  of  that  in  1745, 

i.  34. 
Recuy el  of  the  History es  of  Troy,  the  first  English  book  of  Caxton's 

printing,  v.  94. 
Red,  the  Christian  colour,  v.  26.  ■ 

Reformation,  reason  to  question  whether  we  are  gainers  by  it,  x.  57. 
Regino  incorrect  in  saying  that  Charlemagne  subdued  England,  .vi.  63. 

Qu.  whether  he  may  not  mean  the  Angli  on  the  Continent?  ibid, 
Reinesius,  Thomas,  on  the  word  Endovellicus,  v.  42. 
Relations  sometimes  bitter  enemies,  vii.  97. 
Religion,  Essay  against  unnecessary  curiosity  in  matters   of,  ix.  59. 

Decrease  of  Religion,  x.  57. 
Religious  Houses,  many  had  both  a  seal  and  a  coat  of  arms,  vii.  36. 
Reminder,  the  binding  a  thread  on  one's  finger,   an  antient  prac- 
tice, X.  52. 
Remigius,  epitaph  on,  by  Bp.  Fuller,  v.  49. 
Republick  of  Letters,  translation  of,  from  the  Spanish,  the  author  of, 

i.  55.     Critique  on  a  note  in,  ibid. 
Requiem,  why  it  imports  a  Hymn  to  implore  rdst  for  the  dead,  v.  30, 
Rest  before  12  o'clock  at  nighty  reason  of  its  wholesomeness,  x.  85. 
Rhubarb,     See  Drugs, 

Richard,  King,  monument  x)f,   at  St.  Fredian's  at  Lucca,  vii.  79.  , 

Richard  of  Cirencester,  Comment  oH  a  passage  in,  iii.  88.     Jeffrey  of 

Monmouth's  history  erroneously  attributed  to  him  by  Dr.  Stuke- 

ley,  vii.  39. 
Ric7tards*s  fVelsh  Dictionaty,  would  be  much  more  useful  if  it  had  an 

English  and  Welsh  part,  v.  35,  ix.  19. 
Richmond  Palaee,  meaning  of  a  term  in  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 

account  of  it,  vii.  6. 
Riding — ^Life  compared  with  it,  x.  30. 
Ring — taking  an  airing  in  a  coach  in  aring  (as  in  Hyde  Park)  a  French 

custom,  iv.  25. 
Ring,  &c.  at  admission  to  the  Doctorate,  origin  of,  x.  91. 
Ringing  or  sounding  money,  not  modern,  vi.  83. 
Ringleader,  always  used  in  a  bad  sense,  iii.  33.     Reason  of  its  being 

so  used,  ibid. 
Rivers,  Richard  earl  of,  his  marriage  and  death,  and  his  son's,  temp. 

Henry  \^\,  ii.  57.        / 
Roach — ^As  sound  as  a  Roach,  should  rather  be  Roche  or  Rock,  viii.  23.. 
Road,  when  in  a  bad  one,  common  to  imagine  another  track  a  bet- 
ter, iii.  74.    Travellers  unreasonable  in  grudging  at  the  windings 

or  turnings  of,  viii.  63.  . 

Robert,  name  of,  variously  written,  vii.  31.     Seldom  occurs  here  be- 
fore the  Norman  conquest,  ibid. 
Robert  HI.  of  Scotland,  changed  his  Christian  name  from  John,  iii.  61. 
Robinus,    Johannes,    anagram  contained  in  the   verses    under    his 

print,  vi.  23. 
Rochester  bridge  hrnlt  of  timheT,  1596,  ix.  2. 
fiock  struck  by  Moses,  now  at  Venice,  v.  65.    Inscription  under  it 

explained,  ibid, 
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-Roger  of  Bisbopsbrid^,  by  wbom  promoted,  ix.  T^. 

Rolando  and  OrUmdo,  tbe  same  name,  i.  84. 

Roll  39  Hen.  III.  elucidated,  vi.  6. 

Rolla,  Andrew  lord,  his  death,  viii.  90. 

Roman  mint  at  Dorchester,  v.  56, 

Roman  coins,  vi.  56. 

Romanists,  should  be  called  Marians  rather  than  Christians,  i.  58. 

Romans  not  shy  in  expressing  personal  infirmities  m  their  names^ 
vi.  27  f     Prayed  to  Augustus  as  a  God,  viii.  5. 

Rome  styled  7%<f  Ofy,  iv.  39. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  epigram  on  the  occasion  of  its  being  played  at  both 
houses  for  a  considerable  time,  i.  QS, 

Romescot,  King  Ina's  getting  it  settled,  doubted,  ix.  60.  / 

Romish  Missioners,  their  accounts  of  places  untrue,  x.  77. 

Romney,  a  corruption  of  Rum-Nantz,.  v.  74. 

Rooke,  George^,  anecdote  of,  ii.  46. 

Rosamond,  Lady,  had  three  sons  by  Henry  TI.  vii.  26. 

Rose — ^the  phrase  under  the  rose,  implying  secretly,  accounted  for,  iv.  35, 

Round  Robbin  explained,  iii.  33. 

Rowe'Mores,  Edward,  handsomely  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Ballard,  vi.  14. 

Rowland  for  your  Oliver,  a  proverb  of  greater  antiquity  than  com- 
monly supposed,  i.  84. 

Rmfal  Mark,  viii.  88, 

Rum  the  cant  word,  when  used  as  an  a4jective,  signifies  excellent, 
V.  74.  Perhaps  the  spirit  may  be  so  called  from  its  excellence  or 
strength  in  comparison  with  Brandy,  ibid, 

Ru7iic  poetry,  remark  of  the  Editor  of  the  Five  Pieces  of,  correc- 
ted, V.  78. 

Rupert  written  for  Robert,  vii.  31.   . 


Saei*osancta  frequently  used  without  evangelia  in  antient  writers,  ia 

speal^ing  of  oaths,  vii.  58. 
Sacville  answers  to  the  English  Townsh^nd,  v.  32. 
Sage, ,  its  virtues  universally  acknowledged,  iv.  78. 
Sailors,  reason  of  their  partiality  to  silver  buckles,  x.  17. 
Saint  JohrCs  College,  when  the  fraternity  were  at  dinner,  a  scholar 

read  part  of  a  chapter  in  a  Latin  Bibl^,  iv.  32.    Anecdote  of  a  mem- 
ber of,  ix.  34. 
^alep,  a  preparation   made  use  of  by  the  Turks  to  recover  their 

strength,  iv.  77. 
SaMsbury,  William,  author  of  **  Two  Grammatical  Essays,"  ix.  42. 
Salter,  Dr.  letter  addressed  to  hira,  ix.  42. 
Same  pai^s  nourish  the  same,  x,  89, 
Sandford,  Mr.  his  Genealogy  corrected,  vii.  26. 
Sandys,  Sir  Edwyn,  his  remarks  respecting  the  honour  dene  to  the 

Vifgin  Mary  by  the  Romanists,  i.  58. 
Sanguhteus,  instance  of  its  signifying  red,  v.  26. 
Sans  Souci,  palace  so  called,  paralleled  by  Sorgvliet,    Curifugium, 

&e.  v.  36. 
Saracuns  in  possession  of  Jerusalem  when  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  took 

it,  iv.  84.  ' 
Sautre,  Pf^illiam^  jBxecntcd  in  Abp.  Arundel's  time,  v.  82. 
Saxon  antecestors,  a  great  deal  of  them  in  us,  x.  44. 
(  Kings,  the  first  who  attempted  an  universal  monarcl^y  over 

the  rest,  iv,  V2. 


Saxons i  story  of  a  Princess  of  the,  vii.  9^,    SeldQm  latinized  tbeir 

names,  but  retained  foreio^n  names  in  their  Latin  forms,  ix.  56.    ' 
Scales,  Lord,  attained  th«  title  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  late 

Lord,  ii.  58. 
Scaligeff  his  case  with  respect^  to  want  of  teeth,  similar  to  the  Editor 
of  this  work,  iv.  21..   (lis  notion  that  it  wad  occasioned  by  moisture 
of  climate  doubted,  and^cause  assigned  for  it,  ibid, 
ScaligeVy  Joseph  \  fitus,  his  baptism,  iv.  33. 
Schaub,  Sir  Luke,  observation  of  his,  vii.  95* 
Schism,  pronounced  ^m,  i.  29^     Reason  of  this  impropriety,  ibid. 
Scholars,  disadvantages  under  which  they  labour,  x.  32. 
Schole-mastei'y  origin  of  the  piece  of  R.  Ascham*s  90  called,  viii.  78. 
Scotch  rebels,  anecdote  of  a  Clergyman,  at  the  time  of  their  entering 

England  in  1745,  i»  34« 
Scotch  Doctor,  story  of,  ix.  39. 

Scotland-yard,  account  of  a  ball  of  fire  which  fell  in,  vii,  10. 
Scrimshaw,  Jane,  her  death,  v*  57. 

Scripture,  whehce  the  custom  of  reading  some  part  when  the  frater- 
nity of  a  College  sat  at  dinner  arose,  iv.  32.    Not  exempt  from . 
jingle  and  pun,  x»  61. 
Scurvy-gra^s  in  a  manner  the  only  plant  in  Northern  climes,  where 

Scurvy  prevails  so  much,  iv.  67. 
Sci.  a  contraction  for  scilicet,  x.  37,  87» 
Sealing  the  sepulchre,  and  rolling  a  stone  to  the  mouth  of  it,  not  a 

custom,  viii.  73. 
Seasons,  Latin  couplet  on  the,  iii.  77 • 

Seeker,  Abp.  partly  educated  by  Mr.  R»  Browne  at  Chesterfield-*- anec- 
dote of  them,  viii.  70.     Dr.  Burton  always  well  received  by   him, 
viii.  84. 
Secular  Clergy,  had  Iheir  names  before  Esquites  or  Gentlemen,  vi.  39. 
Seeing  is  believing,  the  proverb  contradicted  by  those  wha  write  on 

Faith,  x.  34.     Explanation  of  it,  i^d, 
Seeley,  Sir  Richard,  falsely  said  to  be  first  Prior  of  the  order  in  Cler- 

kenwell  on  its  revival,  ix.  9* 
Seguier,  M.  by  what  means  he  developed  an' inscription,  viii.  14. 
Seleucus  Nicato^'  marked  with  the  figure  of  an  anchor  on  his  thigh, 

viii.  88. 
Sempecta,  meaning  and  etymology  of,  vi.  63. 
Septentrional  and  Oriental  Languages,  little  connexion  between,  yet 

some  of  our  Saxons  have  been  great  Orientalists,  vi.  13. 
SeptimiusTf  the  translator  of  Dictys  Cretensis,  ii.  6. 
Septuagesima,  original  meaning  of,  vii.  4L 
Sepulchre,  not  customary  to  seal  and  roll  a  great  stone  to  the  mouth 

of,  viii..73. 
Seraglio,  a  Turkish  word,  iv.  43.    The  meaning  commonly  affixed  tQ 
it  improper,  as  it  signifies  a  palace  in  general,  ibid.    The  word  apf 
-plied  to  all  the  palaces  of  the  Eastern  monarchs,  ibid. 
Sermon,  why  called  Notes,  iv.  20. 
Set  by,  two  contrary  senses  of  the  phrase,  ii.  3. 

Shakspeare,  chiefly  followed  Hall  the  Chronicler,  i.   1.    Edition  of» 
with  notes  by  Johnson,  proposed  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Cave,  i.  59. 
His  character  of  Caliban  exquisitely  drawn,  iii.  60.    Oldys  coul4 
not  procure  a  specimen  of  his  hand-writing,  iii.  98.     The  portrait  / 
of  him  to  the  folio  edition,  extremely  like  him,  ibid.    Passage  in 
Othello  illustrated,  viii.  51.    Observation  on  a  passage  in  Macbeth^ 
viii.  80.     Impropriety'  in  Henry  VIIL  pointed  out,  ix.  7.    Th«  cha- 
racter of  Falstaff  not  originally  given  to  him,  x.  100. 
Shark,  its  predilection  for  black  flesh  controverted,  viii.  44. 
Shaw,  Pr.  his  derivation  of  the  word  Kalories,  or  Caloyer,  ix.  93. 
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Shefftetdf  motto  under  the  arms  of  the  Corporation  of  Cutlers  at,  cor- 
rected, iv.  94. 
■  Roll  relative  to  the  castle  and  manor  of,  elucidated,  vi.  6. 

Shelton,  Mr.  wrong  in  representing  Bp.  Gibson  as  saying  that  Bede 
called  Athelney,  EthelinghiCy  iii.  97 •  Gibson  alluded  to  Brompton,  ib. 
Shend,  shenty  unshenty  good  old  English  words,  v.  33.     Their  deriva- 
tion, ibid. 
Shepherds,  their  tenderness  to  their  flocks  formerly^  vii.  7. 
Sliire,  the  term  not  exclusively  confined  to  counties  North  of  the 
Thames,  x.  54.     Out  of  the  Shires,  a  phrase  used  in  Kent,  very  ex- 
pressive, iv.  .59. 
Shirl-cock,  the  Throstle,  why  it  is  so  called,  iv.  47. 
Ship,  made  by  Dr.  Hakewill  of  the  masculine  gender,  iii.  69.    Being 
females  in  most  languages,  giving  them  masculine   names  absurd, 
vi.  90. 
Shore,  Jane,  King  Edward's  character  of,  ii.  24. 
Shrewsbury,  mint  at,  iii.  100. 
Shropshire  reckoned  part  of  Wales  formerly,  ii.  69. 
Sicera  in  the  story  pf  Vortigem  and  Rowena  perhaps  meant  cyder, 

vii.  38. 
Sigh  and  sighing,  improperly  pronounced  sithe  and  sithing,  iii.  39.    A 

technical  word,  ibid. 
Sight  of  places  after  absence,  recalls  the  remembrance  of  What  for- 
merly passed  there,  i.  8.     Observed  by  the  antients,  ibid. 
Sign  a  writing,  whence  the  expression  originated,  iii.  43.     Origin  of 

the  word,  x.  78. 
Signing  with  the  cross,  a  custom  formerly,  x.  78.     With  initials,  iUd. 
Signo,  whence  it  comes  to  signify  to  sign  in  Low  Latin,  x.  78. 
Silenus,  no  foundation  fcr  his  being  called  Virgil's  ^cholemaster,  iii.  38. 
Silesia,  anecdote  respecting  the  throne  at  Breslaw,  on  its  surrender 

to  the  King  of  Prussia,  x.  92. 
Silk,  a}>propriate  to  warm  countries,  superfluous  with  us,  viii.  42. 
Similitude  of  children  to  their  parents  accounted  for,  x.  89. 
Simon  th£  Tanner,  his  house  by  the  Sea-side  accidental,  and  not  !)€>• 

cause  the  Sea-water  was  useful  in  his  business,  i.  47. 
Sinai,  Dr.  Shaw's  derivation  of,  disapproved  of,  vii.  98. 
Singing  round,  whence  this  antient  custom  arose,  i.  30.     An  instru- 
ment used  on  these  occasions  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  ibid, 
•  The  verses  sung  called  Scolia,  ibid. 

Simame,  or  Surname,  the  orthography  of  neither  improper ;  reasons 
for  the  variation,   iii.  32,  vi.  38.      Surnames  taken  from  trades, 
many  of  which  are  now  obsolete,  iii.  46. 
Situation  does  not  always  depend  on  choice,  bnt  often  on  conveni- 
ence, ii.  5. 
Sixpence  three  fartJdngs,  a  piece  of  money  of  that  value,  x.  55. 
Sleepiness  caused  by  a  high  wind  in  one's  face  accounted  for,  x.  40. 
Sleeping  in  bed  with  the  head  covered  dangerous,  x.  %0.     Reason  for 

>this,  ibid. 
Sleeve — a  new  nothing  to  pin  on  your  sleeve,  iii.  63. 
JSloane,  Sir  Hans,  the  author  of  a  ludicrous  Latin   Epistle   to  him 

pointed  out,  ix.  37. 
Smftll  Pox,  in  what  country  it  originated,  iv.  I7. 
Smith,  Richard,  his  will,  1504,  vi.  43. 
Smith,  Hogg,  his  veracity  questioned,  x.  47. 

Smollett,  Dr.  real  characters  in  his  "  Count  Fathom,"- and  '*  Peregrine 
-  PickW^vii.  21,  22.  . 

Snake,   its  being  poisonous  doubted,  iv.  51.    Bred  out  of  hot,  fat 
mouldy  and  mud,  iv.  52. 
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Sneezing,  beneficial,  vi.  72.    Reason  for  the  expression   God  bless  $fou 

to  a  person  sneezing,  ibid, 
Sodor  and  Man,  fiisboprick  of,  iii.  51.    Inaccurately  written  Sodor  in 

Man,  ibid. 
Soil,  the  verb,  its  opposite  meaning,  x.  56.   Accounted  for,  ibid, 
Solander,  Dr.  says  there  is  in  no  place  such  variety  of  fruit  as  in  Eng- 
land, vi.  64.^ 
Solivagus,  query  whether  it  will  not  mean  travelling  round  with  the 

Sun,  vi.  10. 
Solstice,  cause  of  the  rain  at  the,  ix.  87. 
Somner,  a  surname,  i.  e.  Summoner,  iii.  46. 

Somner,  Mr.  his  Antiquities  of  Canterbury  the  first  book  ^published 
with  an  Appendix  of  original  papers,  i.  15.  His  Antiquities  of  Can- 
terbury wants  illustration,  vii.  65.  Remark  on  a  term  used  by  him 
in  his  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,  viii.  66.  His>  notes  on  VerStegan 
very  few,  i.  87. 
Song — *Tibas  when  the  seas  were  roaring,  critique  on,  ix.  63. 
Soresby,  Adam,  anecdote  of,  i.  94. 

Sorgvliet,  the  name  of  Bentinck's  house  at  Scheveling,  v.  63. 
Soveigne  vous  de  moy,  perhaps  the  name  of  a  flower-bearing  plant> 

viii.  48. 
Sounding  money,  not  modem,  vi.  83.    Derivation  of  the  word  sounds 

ibid. 
Sparrow y  a  lascivious  and  salacious  bird,  vi.  68. 
SpeecPs  History,  epitaph  of  King  Ethelbert  in,  corrected,  v.  86. 
Spelman,  Sir  Henry,  his  "  Aspilogia,"  ii.  16.     Passage  in  his  Glossary 
amended,  ii.  20.     iElf red's  being  styled  Saint  in  a  note  from  Hid- 
den, in  his  life  of  iElfred,  accounted  for,  iii.  96.    Anecdote  relative 
to  his  Life  of  vElfred,  iv.  60.     His  etymon  of  Easter,  viii.  83. 
Spenser,  allusion  to  R.   C.  in  Warton's  observations  on,   explained, 
i.  40.     Spenser  might  have  taken  his  thought  respecting  the  inven- 
tion of  g^unpowder  from  PoIydOre  Vergil,  iv.  61. 
Squirts,  old,  x.  43. 
SS,  Collar  of,  accounted  for,  viii.  48. 
Ss,  scilicet,  a  corruption  oisc.  x,  87. 

Staffordshire  Clog,  not  the  oldest  Almanack  in  the  world,  i.  97. 
Stags,  instance  adduced  by  Upton  to  prove  their  longevity  ridicu- 
lous, ii.  45. 
Stambolin,  from  what  corrupted,  iv.  39. 

Stand,  the  verb,  its  oppasite  meanings,  x.  56#    Accounted  for,  ibid» 
Stanley,  Edward,  notice  of,  i.  48. 

Stanley,  Mrs.  the  modernizer  of  Sidney's  Arcadia,  account  of,  i.  48. 
Stationer,  the  word  formerly  meant  any  one  who  kept  any  station  or 

shop,  iv.  45. 
Stature  of  man  gradually  diminishes,  a  common  notion,  ix.  95.    The 
passions  of  men  of  little  stature  inore  violent  than  those  of  others,  x.  2. 
Steele,  Sir  Richard,  satirized^  iii.  99. 
Stephen,  King,  nan'ow  escape  of  his  hostage  at  the  siege  of  Ludlow 

castle  in  1138,  viii.  76.  , 

Stephens,  Robert,  divided,  the  chapters  of  the  Bible  into  verses  as  h% 

rode,  viii.  52. 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  verses  in  many  of  their  Psalms,  consisting  of 
fourteen  syllables,  obscure,  by  bein,^  divided  into  eight  and  six  sylla- 
bles, i.  23.    Other  instances  of  this  measure,  ibid. 
Slink,  persons  who  stink  with  drinkinf,  (ko,  y<t  fi^oj  thtmMlv«t  as 
if  they  were  never  «o  sweet,  ii.  90. 
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Stairs,  inhuman  maxim  of  theirs,  x.  6.    Ill  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Christian  relig^ion,  ibid,  ^ 
Siomachf  human,  eapable  of  receiving  ice  without  ii\)ury,  ix.  17. 
Stone-Mmntch,  same  as  the  Wheat-ear,  v.  46*. 
Stone,  often  generated  in  men  without  pain,^i.  47, 
Stories,  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  terms  and  expres- 
sions of,  to  prevent  falsehood  in  case  we  should  tell'  them  agsdn, 
viii.  59.     Cautions  to  the  tellers  of,  x.  34. 
Strafford,  Earl  of,  his  fondness  for  Greek,  v.  90. 
Strange,  Sir  Thomas,  his  office  in  Ireland^  vii.  89. 
Stranger  comes  from  the  letter  e,  i.  BQ. 

Strand  a*oss  and   Charing  cross ^  Act  for4)aving  the  street-Way  be- 
tween, X.  95.  ^ 
Strong,  stout-hearted,  iii.  28. 

Strype,  observation  on  a  passage  in  his  "  Life  of  Cranmer,"  i.  74. 
His  attempt  to  amend  a  passage  in  Fitz-Stephen,  unnecessary, 
vii.  47.  Note  on  his  Memorials,  ix.  20.  Mistake  of  his,  ix.  23. 
Stukeley,  Dr.  his  styling  the  Princess  of  Wales  Archdniidess,  ridicu- 
lous, vi.  2.  Mistaken  in  another  respect  concerning  the  Druidical 
Institution,,  ihid.  Erroneously  attributes  Jeffrey  of.  Monmouth's 
histoiy  to  Richard  df  Cirencester,  vii.  39.  Whence  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Chyndonax,  ix.  65. 
Style  and  Orthography,  plain  hustance  of  alteration  in^  in  a  short  time, 

iii.  64. 
Suckling,  Sir  John,  his  allusion  to  the  loss  of  Sir  Wm.  Davenant's 

nose,  iv.  90.     Horace  much  such  another  soldier  as  he,  v.  33. 
Suckling  of  children,  women  justly  complained  of  for  omitting  it, 

vi.  69.     Origin  of  the  omission,  ibid, 
Suer  King  of  Norway,  should  be  Sueti,  iv.  8. 
Suffolk,  Duke  of,  his  banishment  and  murder,  ii.  50. 
Sugar,  from  West  Indies,  its  necessity  to  uS  a  plain  evidence  that  Pro- 
vidence intended  much  communication  between  distant  parts,  iv.  7K 
Summers,  thought  not  so  hot  as  when  we  were  young,  vi.  78.  Reason 

of  this  surmise,  ibid. 
Sun,  its  efifect  on  a  fire  accounted  for,  viii.  45.    To  look  upoti  it,  a 

sign  of  one's  having  a  maidenhead,  x.  46. 
Sundays  in  Monkish  historians  distinguished  frequently  by  the  first 

words  of  the  Introit,  v.  30. 
Smttame,  see  Simame. 

Surrey,  Earl  of,  obsolete,  not  obscure,  viii.  1 1 . 
Suspicious,  when  applied  to  /Aing-^,^  considered  improper,  ix.  9I. 
Susurfo,  a  technical  word,  i.  6. 

Sutton — ^As  unlike  as  York  and  foul  Sutton,  qu.  who  ?  viii.  95. 
i^ale,  river,  whence  derived,  iii.  86. 
Swapham,  Robert,  his  description  of  cups  formed  of  cocoa-nuts  tip* 

ped  with  gQld,  used  in  1245,  iv.  9. 
Swimming  of  fVUches,    a  remain   of  the  old  ordeal  trial  by  cold 

water,  iii.  83. 
Swinden*s  Enquiry  into  the  Nature,  &c.  of  Hell,  passage  in  correc- 
ted, ix.  36. 
Swooning,  cause  of,  which  happens  upon  bleeding,  x.^28. 
Sydal,  Dr.  (Bp.  of  Gloucester)  story  told  by  him,  iii.  14. 
Sykes,  Dr.  Arthur  Ashley,  the  signature  he  used  in  a  work  of  his, 
vi.  76. 
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Tales,    See  Stones,  ^ 

Tankaerd,  from  the  Latin  Cantharusy  v.  7- 

Tdmarislt,  fig^ure  of,  on  stones,  vii.  98. 

TariTier,  Bp.  his  observation  respecting  the  number  of  booki  of  Polj- 

dore  Vergil's  History,  corrected,  iii.  91. 
Tanners  use  sak  and  salt  water  for  no  other  purpose  thjui  to  keep 

their  hides  sweet,  i.  47. 
Tasso  treated  with  contempt  by  the  French  critics,   iv.  58.     The 
Editor  of  the  4th  edition  of  Fairfax's  Tasso  has  imprudMitiy  altefed 
some  of  the  stanzas,  iv,  63. 
TavensiSf  Disvid,  nothing  of  his  printed,  viii.  8. 
Ihvistocky  Marquis  of,  his  death,  1767,   vi.  8. 
Tfturusy  with  variations,  runs  through  most  languages,  viii,  22. 
TaximaguhK^  its  signification,  vii.  53. 

Tat/kn-y  Dr.  anecdote  of  him  andVere  Foster,  v.  14.     His  fondness  for 
Greek,  v.  90.    Alluded  to  93    a  very  learned  friffnd  in  Clarke'i 
Connexion  of  Coins,  vi.  II. 
Taymey  whence  derived,  v.  88. 

TeUy  from  China,   its  necessity  to  us  a  plain  evidence  that  Provi- 
dence intended  much  communication  between  distant  parts,  iv.  71. 
Teeth  dropping  out,  occasioned,  in  Scaliger's  opinion,  by  moisture  of 

climate,  iv.  21.     Doubted,  and  another  cause  assigned,  ibid. 
Telly  ff^illiamy  his  shooting  at  the  apple  not  attended  with  so  muoh 

danger  as  generally  supposed,  ix.  24. 
Tehmiay  qu.  used  for  TeUmiumy  vii.  46. 
Temperanccy  advantages  of,  viii.  60. 

Tenchy  Sir  Ftsher,  anecdote  relating  to  his  daughter,  i.  94. 
TenebreSy  an  Ecclesiastical  office,   ix.  6. 

Tenisony  Abp.  his  etymology  of  Jupiter,  iii.  80.     Criticised,  ibid. 
Terminations  or  inflexions ,  varying  of,  serviceable  to  poets,  and  breed 
no  obscurity,  vii.  54.     Frequently  applied  in  old  English  poets,^  ibid, 
Terry,  Dr,  TfiomaSy  anecdote  of,  iii.  15. 
Testaments  of  the  Tivelve  Patriarchsy  held  of  equal  authority  with  the 

Scriptures  themselves,  iv.  37. 
7V2rf-Aa?M/,  why  so  called,  X.  98. 
T&Ktus  RojfensiSy  the  insertion  of  Sir  E.  Dering's  arms  in,  explained, 

iii.  82.     Hearne's  Preface  to  it  explained  and  corrected,  iii.  93. 
TTieolfaldy  Abp.  hi^  origin,  ix.  75.    Promoted  Roger  of  Bishopsbridge 

Archbishop  of  ITork,  ix.  76. 
Thicknessey  Mr.  remarks  on  observations  of  his,  viii.  13,  14. 
Thhrteenpence  halfpenmfy  Hangman's  wages,  its  origin,  x.  55. 
Tltis  side  fifty y  x.  59- 
ThothaSy  name  of,  does  not  occur  in  any  document  before  Edward 

the  Confessor's  time,  vii.  31. 
Tliemas,  Dr.  his  Appendix  to  Histoly  of  Church  of  Worcester,  wants 
illustratfon,  vii.  65,  * 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Elizahethy  author  of  •*  Dramatic  Pastoral  on  the  Col- 
lection for  portioning  young  Women,"  iv.  89.    Coi\jecture  of  hers 
respecting  the  expt'ession  "Ks  sound  as  a  roach,"  viii.  231  Some  poe- 
.  tical  effusions  of  Richard  MeadoWcourt  in  her  possession,  ix.  37. 
Tlwrough'hasSy  passage  from  Juvenal  quoted  to  one  who  was  com- 
plaining of  the  difficulty  of  learning  it,  v.  14. 
Thorpe,  Mr.  does  not  notice  the  anagram  in  the  verses  on  Lady  Wal- 
ler, vi.  41. 
Tliorpcy  Dr.  his  Appendix  to  Rcgistrum  Roffenjie  w%ntfl  iUustratioD^ 
vii.  65. 
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Thtead  tied  on  the  fin«^r,  in  order  to  remember  any  thin^,  ant(ent; 
X.  52. 

TTturston  should  be  Tliursian,  iii.  40. 

Tickle  credit,  t.  e.  easy  credit,  ii.  44. 

7^n,  the  name  improperly  applied  to  thin  plates  of  iron  washed  with 
that  metal,  whi9h  the  French  properly  calljer-blanc,  v.  5. 

Tiphmiy  the  Giant,  i.  35. 

Tmesis,  its  beauty  felt  by  the  antients,  thoug^h  we  are  not  now  sen- 
sible of  it,  i.  27* 

To  wit,  explained ;  answers  exadly  to  the  French  spavairy  x.  87. 

Tolandy  John,  Des  M aizeaux'  testimonial  of  his  leptimacy  not  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  fact,  iv.  1 00.  Affected  to  be  thought  a  man 
of  temper  and  moderation  :  his  writing  "  Physic  without  Physi- 
cians,** no  proof  of  it,  v.  9. 

TolliuSf  enigma  adduced  by  him  explained,  ix.  55. 

Tonsofiy  Jacoby  his  letter  to  Mr.  Tave  respecting  his  proposed  publica- 
tion of  Shakspeare  with  Johnson's  notes,  i.  5.9. 

Tonttaly  Bp.  supplied  Wolsey*s  place  pi'o  tempwe  in  House  of  Lords, 
1522,  i.24. 

Tooty  meaning  of  this  word,  vii.  64. 

Toveify  Dr.  in  relating  a  story  from  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  makes  a 
serious  affair  of  a  mere  piece  of  jocularity,  v.  22.  Observations  on 
it,  ilnd.  Speaks  of  Denlacres  the  Jew,  which  should  be  Deulecres, 
V.  23.  Oversight  of  his  respecting  the  Jews  temp.  Hen.  I.  v.  24. 
Passage  improperly  translated  by  him,  v.  25.  Correct  in  his 
translating  panno  sanguinolento  red  cloth ;  reason  of  its  signifi- 
cation, V.  26. 

TouVy  an  airing  in  a  coach,  called  the  Ring  here,  in  France  U 
CourSy  iv.S5. 

Toumayy  inscription  on  one  of  the  gates  of,  i.  13. 

Town-^the  Tmvn  used  for  London,  viii.  10.    See  CUy^ 

Townshendy  etymology  of  this  name,  v.  32. 

Trades,  names  of  several  are  now  become  obscure,  iv.  45. 

Trancfie,  whence  derived,  v.  88. 

TraTisiHon  from  birds  to  flies,  easy,  x.  65.  From  birds  or  flies  to  beasts, 
ibid, 

Th-appy  on  the  Trinity,  contradicts  himself,  x.  24. 

Travellers,  unreasonableness  of  grudging  at  the  windings,  &c.  of  the 
way,  viii.  63. 

TravelUn^y  as  in  life,  so  in  travelling,  pne  is  apt  to  think  a  different 
track  from  that  we  are  in  a  better,  iii.  74,  x.  30. 

TraverSy  Henry y-  some  account  of,  vii.  78. 

Treshamy  Sir  Thomasy  Prior  of  the  order  in  Clerkenwell,  ix.  9. 

Trials  of  Peers,  not  the  custom  formerly  for  the  youngest  Baron  tp 
give  his  voice  first,  i.  50. 

TrindalSy  what  they  were,  iv,  28. 

Trimty,  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the,  iv.  96. 
Another  argument  in  favour  of,  i.  97. 

Triumphs  of  Prince  D*Ammr,  a  masque,  iv.  92. 

7Volin Madam,  a  game  so  called,  the  same  as  Nine-holes,  v.  11. 

Trout — ^As  sound  as  a  Trout,  viii.  23.      /  * 

Troy,  The  Recuyel  qfthe  Histories  qf,  the  first  English  book  of  Cax- 
ton's  printing,  v.  94.  , 

Tu  autem,  meaning  of,  iv.  32. 

Tunstal,  Dr.  James,  wrote  annotations  on  the  three  first  Books  of 
Cicero's  Letters  to  Atticus,  which  he  intended  to  prints  but  died 
before  he  finished  them,  iy.  98. 
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Tumstal^  ff^iUietm,  some  account  and  anecdotes  of,  and  epitaph  on, 
V.  91. 

Turkeys,  when  first  introduced  into  England,  v.  83.  Brought  from 
America,  x.  79.     Reason  for  the  name,  ihid. 

Turks,  not  in  possession  of  Jerusalem  when  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  took 
it,  iv.  84.     No  nation  greater  persecutors  than  they,  viii.  27. 

Turner,  Rev.  Thomas,  amanuensis  to  Dr.  Cave,  iii.  16. 

Tweed-side,  critique  on  a  song  so  called,  ix.  1 8. 

Two  men — when  my  Husba/id  comes,  he  will  be  two  men,  a  Kentish  ex- 
pression, viii.  68. 

Tyrannus,  autiently  iised  in  a  good  sense,  x,  8.  No  ground  for  using 
it  ia  a  bad  sense,  ibid, 

V. 

ydllans,  W,  mistake  in  his  observation  on  Ovid's  remark  concerning 
one's  native  country,  V.  48.  Two  errors  ofhis,  v.  50.  Emendation 
of  his  lines  respecting  the  family  of  Gary  Lord  Huusdon,  v.  51.  Error 
of  his  corrected,  52. 

P^amhrcuie,  from  Avanthras,  v.  6. 

Vampires  of  Hungary,  the  accounts  of  them  roost  incredible,  v.  6. 
Not  greatly  different  from  the  Brucolaques  of  M.  Huet,  iUd,  Ety- 
mon of  the  word,  ibid, 

yeme,  h&dy,  vii.  21. 

f^anguard,  from  Avantguard,  v.  6. 

Vanmure,  from  Avantmure,  v.  6. 

Vantage,  from  Advantage,  v.  6. 

Vavassor,  the  worst  verse  in  Ovid,  according  to  him,  ii.  2. 

Veins,  reason  of  their  rising  on  the  hands  of  old  people,  viii.  80. 

Venery,  prejudicial  to  the  nerves,  x.  46. 

Venison,  eating  it  with  a  haut-gout  when  it  can  he  had  fresh,  ab- 
surd, vi.  9y.  .  ^ 

Vere,  Alberic  de,  v.  77. 

Vergil,  Polydore,  the  invention  of  gunpowder  first  ascribed  by  him  to 
the  Devil,  iv.  61.  Much  learning  in  his  book,  ibid.  Allusion  to 
him  in  Malcolm's  Essay  on  the  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  vi.  5. 

VeHntas,  the  word  explained,  vii.  8. 

Vern,  Baxter's  etymology  of  disapproved  of,  vii.  4. 

Verrina,  used  to  signify  a  diass  window,  vii.  8. 

Verse,  ten  feet  in  a,  a  meSure  adapted  to  our  language,  x.  74. 

Verstegan  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Angels  (the  coin)  were  so  cal- 
led on  account  of  the  similitude  of  the  word  to  Anglus,  i.  51. 

Verstegan*s  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  improvements  that 
may  be  made  in  it,  i.  87. 

Vertot,  L/Abb^,  instances  of  his  incorrectness,  ix.  8,  9» 

Vertue,  Mr.  observation  of  his  respecting  the  general  use  of  the  word 
engraving,  v.  16.  His  business,  he  said,  might  be  more  properly 
called  burining,  ibid. 

Vestigium^  in  some  metaphorical  uses,  cannot  be  translated,  x.  90. 

Vicar,  anecdote  of  one  who  was  unwilling  to  let  others  preach  for^ 
him,  ix.  74. 

Vices,  private,  public  benefits,  x.  41, 

Vigmund,  gold  coin  of,  its  weight  unknown,  ix.  90. 

Vigneul-Marville,  a  name  assumed  by  Noel  Dargonne,  vi.  76.  Takes 
no  notice  of  the  anagram  under  the  print  of  Joannes  Robinu<j,  vi.  23. 
Not  exempt  from  oversights,  though  so  free  in  noting  thoge  of 
others,  vi.  24. 
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Vine,  more  terms  belonging  to  it,  its  parts,  &c.  in  Latjin,  than'lff 
any  other  tree,  i.  88. 

f^iper,  the  venom  of  the  English,  not  so  deleterious  as  the  Italian^ 
iv.  34.  Remark  on  Matthiolus's  account  of  a  person  who  died  on 
the  spot  from  the  bite  of,  iv.  52. 

Virgily  instance  of  a  tmesis  in  his  ^neid,  i.  27.  Many  lines  in  his  ^neid 
occur  in  the  Georgicks,  i.  44.  Reasons  why  no  mention  of  Horace 
occurs  in  his  writings,  i.  6g.  Why  no  acknowledgments  are  mad^ 
to  Homer  in  his  iEncid,  70.  No  foundation  for  Silenus  being  called 
his  Scholemaster  by  Sir  John  Harrington,  iii.  38.  The  Delphin 
edition  of,  by  C.  Delarue,  excellent,  iv.  57.  Remark  on  a  passage 
in,  iv.  88.  Passa^  in  the  ^neid  happily  applied,  v.  14.  /Eneid  vi. 
667.  illustrated,  4x.  64.  Passage  in  the  Georgicks  illustrated,  ix.95* 
Remark  on  a  passage  in  the  Georgicks,  x,  6.-  Singular  that  he 
should  omit  any  mention  of  the  singing  of  birds,  x.  7. 

Virgilms,  Bp.  of  Saltzburg,  why  he  was  called  Solivagus,  vi.  10. 

Virgin  Marif,  the  honour  done  her  by  the  Romanists,  double  that  to 
our  Saviour,  i.  58. 

Viz,  a  regular  mark  for  videlicet,  .x.  37,  87.  Qu.  how  it  originated  ? 
X.  37. 

Volcatius  SedigUuSy  perhaps  so  named  from  having  six  fingers,  vi.  37. 

Voltaire  corrected,  viii.  27. 

Vosstusy  his  emendation  of  Ormesta  disapproved,  viii.  25. 

Upton,  tlfihn,  author  of  remarks  oa  three  plays  of  Jonson,  i.  65.  Cha- 
racter of,  iii.  89. 

Upton,  Nicholas,  ridiculous  mistake  of  his,  ii.  45.  Passace  cited 
from  him  respecting  the  Goldfinch,  ii.  93  ;  the  weather-cock,  94. 

Urban  VHI.  Pope,  the  cause  of  the  prejudice  against  the  family  of 
the  Barberini,  ix.  98.  / 

UrUcapus,  has  the  same  meaning  as  Townshend,  v.  33. 

Urhi,  used  for  Rome,  as  Town  for  London,  viii.  10.     See  Oty. 

Use  of  things,  if  properly  regarded,  much  expence  and  anxiety  would 
be  saved,  viii.  53. 

w. 

fV,  nothing  but  the  u  vowel,  x.  39.    StraiUfe  how  it  could  be  a  letter 

in  our  language,  iUd, 
PVaiting,  nothing  so  tiresome,  viii.  41. 
Wake,  passage  proving  the  original  and  antiquity  of  it,  vi.  yO.    A  fe»- 

tivad  much  abused,  viii.  64. 
Walker,  the  surname,  derived  from  a  trade  now  obsolete,  iii.  46. 
Walker,  Dr.  06.  his  Latin  translation  of  Spelman's  Life  of  ^tfred,  iv.60. 

Supposed  to  have  taken  out  some  sheets  of  Sir  J.  Cheke*iB  dedioation, 

ix.  26. 
Waller,  Lady,  anagram  contained  in  verses  on  her,  vi.  41. 
JVallis,  Dr.  his  deduction  of  strange  incorrect,  i.  99- 
Walpole*s,  Anecdotes,  a  term  in  a  record  cited  by  him  explained,  vii.  8. 
Walton,  places  so  called  when  situated  near  rivers,  have  a  different 

etymology  from  other  Waltons,  iii.  86.     Etjnmologies  of,  ibid, 
Wanley,  Humphrey,  his  opinion  respecting  the  antient  letters  used  in 

this  Island,  vi.  4. 
Warj  original  of  this  word,  viii.  94. 
ffarke,  the  old  word  for  work,  ii.  9J. 
Warning  of  Clocks  previous  to  striking,  the  interval  appears  longer 

than  any  other  two  minutes,  viii.  4L 
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H^trren,  Dr.  ^illiamf  mistaken  with  respect  to  a  passage  in  Inland 
V.  17. 

Warreny  Sctmttel,  father  of  the  three  Doctors,  the  living  given  him 
by  Abp.  Sancroft,  iv.  46\ 

WartoHy  T,  a  passage  in  his  observations  on  Spenser  illustrated,  L  40. 

PPTtrtuick,  Earl  of,  first  cause  of  his  quarrel  with  Edward  IV.  ii,  ^1. 

fVatts,  Dr.  his  etymology  of  Burthen  of  a  song,  iv.  41. 

ffeald  and  fVold  of  different  original,  vii.  1 1. 

Weathercochf  not  a  modern  invention,  ii.(94. 

Wiebhey  ff^illiamy  his  testimony  respecting  verses  of  16  and  14  sylla- 
bles, i.  S3. 

fPeev^,  information  respecting  a  roU,  'belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, described  by  him,  viii.  7* 

Welsh  Dictionary  (Kichards's)  not  so  useful  to  Englishmen  as  it 
might  be  ;  would  be  much  more  to  if  it  had  an  English  and  Welsh 
part,  v.  35,  ix.  I9. 

ff^elleSf  Bp.  Hugh  de,  styled  omnium  malleus  Religiosorum,  vii.  25. 

fFelUi  hangings  in  the  Choir  of,  given  by  Polvdoro' Vergil,  iii.  90. 

Jf^elisboum  church,  epitaph  of  Sir  T.  Strange  from,  vii.  89. 

i^^estf  Mr.  notice  of,  i.  48. 

Whalesy  many  came  ashore  in  England  in  1763,  iv.  16.    Reason  of,  ih, 

Whartony  Henry y  reprehends  Bp.  Burnet  for  citing  a  MS.  instead  of 
a  printed  book,  i.  54.  Used  the  name  of  Anthony  Harmer ;  qu. 
wliether  we  should  not  read  W harmer?  v,  18,  vi.  76.  Author  of 
Specimen  of  Errors  in  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  v.  85. 
Published  Laud*s  Letters,  ix,  92. 

pp^hat  notT  qu.  whether  a  corruption  of  wot  not?  viii.  82.  86. 

Wheat-earSy  not  found  in  Sij^ssex  only,  v.  46. 

fVheatUyy  Mr.  on  the  etymon  of  Emher  weeks  or  days,  iv.  13.     Hie 

etymon  of  JEflwfw,  viii.  83, 
-  Whichy  instances  of  its  being  used  for  who,  vii.  GQ, 

Whispery  a  teehnical  word,  i.  6. 

fVhitdkery  </.  ascribes  the  multiplicity  of  monosyllables  to.a  rapidity  of 
pronunciation,  vi.  51. 

ff^Mtey  the  Jewish  colour,  v.  26. 

ff^hUf^s  print  of  Abp,  Wake,  error  in  the  style  of  the  inscription^  x.  51* 

W^hitehaveny  never  an  Episcopal  see  at,  v.  S^, 

White-horsey  pun  on  the  landlord  of  the,  ix.  27. 

IVhitei^y  Bp.  of,  v.  99- 

Wick  and  ho  tantamount,  yiii.  39. 

Wicl^\  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  v.  80.  His  severe  allu- 
sion to  William  of  Wickham,  61.     His  death,  82. 

Widdingtony  Sir  ThomaSy  says  Alcuin  gained  much  honour  by  his 
piece  De  Adoratione  Jmaginumy  v.  98, 

Wig*  the  word  has  not  a  single  letter  of  its  original,  i.  100. 

Wildernessy  not  a  proper  translation  of  desertum,  ix.  94. 

WilkeSy  Mr.  the  person  who  conferred  in  the  King's  Bench  with  him 
in  March  I769,  pointed  out,  ix.  44. 

WilMns,  Dr.  David,  designed  to  publish  an>  European  Polyglott,  i.  42« 

William)  as  a  name,  occurs  very  early,  vii.  9,  Name  of,  does  not 
oecur  in  any  doeuraent  before  Edward  the  Confessor's  tiipe,  vii.  31. 

William  the  Qmgu^ory  the  terms  conquisknt,  conquestUy  &c.  applied 

in  authors  to  him,  seenm  to  mean  only  €u:quitUiony  iv.  1.    Notwith^ 

standing,  he  conquered  the  ^kingdom,  iiidf    Harold  engaged  him 

with  part  only  (rf  bis  forces,  iv.  3,  vii.  27.    Often  termed  Bastar- 

.  dusy  and -frequently  Magnus y  vii.  32.     Had  little  hair  before,  vii.  35^ 

William  Rufus,  his  oath  ^  St,  ImWs  /age,  ix,  29, 
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H^ilHam  of  Mdlmeshury,   dedication  of  liis  Antiq.  -  Glaste^.  correc- 
ted, vii,  73. 
ff^illiaf^  of'  fViekham,  Wicliff's  severe  allusion  to  him,  v.  81. 
ff^illiamSf  Dr.  Philip,  verses  written  by  him  on  a  pane  of  glass,  i.  60. 

Moses,  translator  of  Llhuyd's  Welsh,  preface  to  the  Archao- 

-logia,  vi.  4. 
ff^illis.  Dr.  Browne,  assertions  of  his  respecting  the  nnmber  of  Monks 
at  Peterborough   abbey  at    diiferent  times,  dissented  from,  iv.  10. 
Incorrect  in   saying  Humez  was   elected  Abbat   of  Westminster, 
vii.  52.    Translations  of  Domesday  by  him,  amended,  vii.  68. 
Wilsofiy  Dr.  Thomas,  adopted  Mrs.  Macaulay's  daughter,  vii.  80. 
ff^ind-^a.  high  wind  in  one's  face  apt  to  make  one  sleepy,  x.  40. 
Winder  used  for  Window,  i.  52. 
Window,  why  so  called,  viii.  92. 
Wine  of  the  Antients  could  not  be  so  good  as  that  of  the  modems, 

ii.  4.     Helps  the  understanding,  x.  82. 
Winter,  Ttutmas,  concerned  in  the  Popish  Plot,  viii.  87. 
Wit^ter-elodUhs  should  not  be  changed  till  the  Mulberry-tree  puts  out 

its  leaf,  ix.  51. 
Wirksop  manor,  the  tenure  of,  entitles  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  sup- 
port the  Royal  arm  at  the  Coronation,  to  hold  the  sceptre,  iv.  85. 
Wis,  an  old  English  word  for  think,  iii.  22. 
Wise,  Mr.  cites  "  Laud's  Letters'*  under  the  title  of  "  Historia  Can- 

eellariatus  Guil.  Laud,"  &c.  ix.  92. 
Witchcraft,  why  a  horse-shoe  was  first  used  as  a  preservative  agaiiist, 

ix.  97. 
Witches,    Swimming  of,    a  remain  of  the  old  ordeal  trial  b;^  cold 

water,  iii.  83. 
Wthum  ahbej/,  inscription  found  at,  not  Runic,  vii.  87. 
Wold  and  Weald,  of  different  original,  vii.  1 1 . 
Wolf,  Cancer  in  the  breast  so  called,  iii.  62. 
Woljms,  Professor,  regards  the  etymology  of  Druid,  as  obscure,  viir. 

67.     Certain  derivation  of,  ibid, 
Wollaston,  whence  he  might  take  his  notion  of  the  criterion  of  good 

and  evil,  x.  42.     An  adage  directly  thwarting  with  him,  ihid» 
Wolsetfi  Cardinal,  his  place  supplied  in  the  House  of  Lords,  1522> 

though  Chancellor,  by  Bp.  Tonstal,  i.  24. 
Wolsey,  Fiddes's  Collections  for  his  life,  verses  erroneously  quoted  in, 
i.  75.    Did  not  attend  in  the  Parliament,  30  July,  1530,  li.  86. 
Never  installed  Abp.  of  York,  ii.  11.     Styled  Wolsey  Wolfe,  12.     Al- 
lusion to  the  notion  of  his  being  poisoned,  14.    I^ke  Becket,  had 
youths  foreign  and  domestic  educated  in  his  family,  ix.  78. 
Wo7fien  not  suckling  their  children  justly  complained  of,  vi.  69,    Ori- 
gin of  the  practice,  ibid.     Why  they  are  punished  for  adultery,  and 
not  men,  x.  23.     Being  in  Subjection,  their  crimes  not  equal,  ibid. 
Not  allowed  to  appeal  but  in  case  of  the  death  of  their  hurfjands, 
X.  25.     Reason  for  this  from  a  Poet,  ibid. 
Wonder  at  nothing,  x.  12. 
Wood,  his  Athenae  Oxonienses  illustrated  with  regard  to  a  production  of 

Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  iv,  92. 
Woodcocks  in  177''>»  many  hundreds  of  them  drowned,  tempestuous 

weather  preventing  their  reaching  the  land,  ix.  96. 
Wbodsiock,  Chapel  at,  term  used  in  a  record  relating  to  it  explained, 

vii.  8.  • 

Wool-combing;  Bp.  Blase  the  patron  only  of  that  art,  i.  21 . 
Worcester,  Survey  qf,  hyV.  Green,  corrections  in,  vi.  21.  » 

Words — ^same  words  have  difterent  meanings,  ii.  3. 
World,  Map  of,  the  words  at  the  head  of,  make  an  hexameter  when 
read  backwaid,  ix.  QQ, 
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fJTorse^  has  not  always  a  relation  to  bad,  vi.  81.  Improperly  supposed 
the  original  of  /f«rr,  viii.  95. 

ff^orthiesy  (Fuller's)  oversight  in,  ix.  82. 

fyotton's  View  of  Hickes's  Thesaurus,  errpr  of  Shelton's  in  his  trans- 
lation of  it,  respecting  a  remark  of  Bp.  Gibson,  iii.  97. 

IVren,  Sir  Chiistopher,  remarks  on  his  epitaph,  compared  with  one 
on  Remigius,  by  Bp.  Fuller,  v.  49. 

Wrightf  Mr.  (Hist,  of  Halifax)  inaccurate  in  writing  Sodor  in  Man, 
iii.  51. 

If^yCy  College  of,  the  Master  of  it  not  necessarily  a  prebendary,  vii.  77* 

Wynken  de  JVorde,  his  terms  of  the  ^urt  of  "  Kerving,"  with  illustra- 
tions, V.  88. 

Wynney  Sir  «/oAn,  reason  of  his  house  being  called  Gwedvr^  ix.  71* 

XenophorCs  Treatise  of  an  Household,  translated  by  G.  Hewct,  vi.  7«. 
XimeneSy  Cardinal,  changed  his  Christian  name,  iii.  61. 

i 

y. 

y  often  prefixed  to  c,  ea,  &c.  in  pronunciation,  vii.  73. 

y^9  y^f  a.nd  y*,  for  the,  that,  and  this,  how  they  came  to  be  so  used^ 
iii.  73,  vi*  26.  ' 

Ye  and  You,  propriety  in  using,  seldom  attended  to,  vi,  91. 

Year,  the  Millenary  and  Centenary  numbers  sometimes  omitted  for- 
merly in  the  date  of  a,,  vi.  97. 

York,  TTiomas  second  Archbishop  of,  his  death,  vi.  65. 

Y&rk,  House  of,  their  pretensions  to  the  crown,  iii.  9, 

1^,  often  used  for  the  nominative  case,  vi.  91. 

Y Sir  G ,  anecdote  of,  viii.  39. 

Your  time  is  mine,  x.  60. 

Z. 

Zany,  its  meaning,  vi.  98. 

jZouch,  Rev*  H,  remark  of  his  on  the  date  of  a  letter  of  K.  Heniy  VIU* 
iii.  85. 


ERRATA. 

P.  4.  1.    6.    read  susurro, 

317.       23.     read  25,  alibi,) 

344.      3^.    Martial,  xiv.  76.  should  be  placed  after  the  two 

Latin  lines  above. 
456.      31.    read  unlike. 
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